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Summary  of  Annual  Farm  Business  Reports  on  2,738 
Illinois  Farms  For  the  Year  1914^0 

1914.0  Farm  Business  Reports 

Farming-Type  Area  One  -  Chicago  Dairy  Area 

Farming-Type  Area  Tv^'o  -   Northwestern  Mixed 
Livestock  A.rea 

Farming-Type  Area  Three  -  Yi'estern  Livestock 
and  Grain  Area 

Farming-Tj''pe  Area  Four  -  East  Central  Cash 
Grain  Area 

Farming-Type  Area  Five  -  West  Central  General 
Farming  Area 

Farming- Type  Area  Six  -  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 
Yi'heat  Area 

Farming-Type  Area  Seven  -  South  Central  Kixed 
Farming  Area 

Farming-Type  "Area  Eight  -  V/abash  Valley  Grain 
and  Livestock  Area 

Farming-Type  Area  Nine  -  Southern  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Area 

,v  19^0  Complete  Costs  and  Fann  Business  Analysis  on 
31  Farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties,  Illinois 

]  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
*^"')  llanagement  Service  for  the  Year  19iiO 

'^"Three  Years'  Summary  Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
\j'  Farm  Management  Service  on  I60  Farms  in  V/estern 

Illinois  -  Summary  1938-'39-'i40 

c — 

Economics  of  Soil  Conservation  and  Erosion  Control  - 
(^Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  I9U0 

^-Economics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  and  Erosion 
j.^  Control  -  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  I9U0 

Economics  of  Soil  and  ''A'ater  Conservation  and  Erosion 
Control  -  ?'cLean  County,  Illinois,  19i4-0 
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THE    NINE     MAJOR    TYPE-OF-FARMING 
AREAS      IN    ILLINOIS 


Articles  in  Illinois  Farm  Economics  are  based  largely  upon  findings  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
2,738  farm  records  which  were  kept  throughout  IlHnois  during  1940.  It 
also  includes  some  comparisons  of  earnings  during  that  same  year  with 
those  of  previous  years. 

Illinois  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
keeping  financial  and  production  records  of  their  farms  for  more  than  25 
years.  These  records  have  become  more  useful  as  more  and  more  farmers 
have  kept  them  and  as  they  have  been  continued  over  a  longer  period  of 
years.  The  greater  value  from  these  records  is  that  of  helping  farmers 
who  keep  them  and  use  them  to  study  their  own  business.  These  records 
enable  one  to  find  what  each  part  of  the  farm  business  contributes  to  the 
income  and  also  help  to  analyze  the  expenses.  As  the  records  are  kept 
over  a  period  of  years,  they  provide  a  basis  for  making  changes  which 
will  improve  the  farm  earnings  and  enable  each  individual  to  compare 
his  farming  operations  with  those  of  others  farming  under  similar 
conditions. 

Another  value  of  the  records  is  that  of  studying  farm  earnings  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  or  similar  farms  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  farmers  in  relation  to  other  industries.  A  com- 
parison of  the  prices  for  things  farmers  buy  and  sell  helps  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  However,  farming  is  so  complex  with  the  sources  of  income 
and  the  character  of  expenses  varying  widely  on  farms  of  different 
types  that  farm  records  provide  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such 
comparisons. 

A  third  value  to  be  gained  from  the  records  is  that  of  showing  how 
the  investments,  incomes,  expenses,  earnings,  yields,  and  sources  of  in- 
come vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  due  to  such  factors  as  soil  differ- 
ences, size  of  farms,  type  of  farming,  climatic  conditions,  and  available 
markets.  The  records  also  show  the  influence  of  variations  within  type- 
of-farming  areas  in  quality  of  soil,  size  of  farm,  and  type  of  organization 
on  crop  yields,  capital  investments,  and  earnings. 

In  addition  to  the  values  set  forth  above,  the  records  have  been  used 
in  getting  equitable  adjustments  in  freight  rates  and  tax  assessments  and 
in  showing  the  annual  changes  in  farm  earnings  for  a  large  group  of 
better-than-average  farmers. 

H.  C.  AI.  Case 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  REPORTS  ON  2,738 
FARMS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1940 

P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  M.  L.  Mosher 

The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  for  IlHnois  accounting  farms  was 
higher  in  1940  than  in  any  other  year  since  1929  with  the  exception  of 
1936.  The  average  net  of  $6.82  an  acre  for  1940  compared  with  $7.40 
for  1936,  $7.78  for  1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.30  for  the  years  1934, 
1935,  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  a  group  of  years  when  earnings  were  prac- 
tically the  same  (Fig.  1). 

The  average  income   an  acre   for   IlHnois  accounting   farms  was  as 

follows  for  the  successive  years   1926-1940: 

1936 ^7.40 

1937 5.33 

1938 5.25 

1939 5.40 

1940 6.82 


1926 

«7.30 

1931 

.?2.69 

1927 

5.74 

1932 

1.47 

1928 

6.22 

1933 

3.00 

1929 

7.78 

1934. .... 

5.40 

1930 

6.22 

1935 

5.14 

The  net  cash  income  an  acre  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  unpaid  labor  from  the  cash  balance  for  the  year  and  by  dividing  that 
difference  by  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farms.  In  order  to  calculate 
the  state  averages,  farming-type-area  averages  were  weighted  by  the 
acres  of  land  in  the  farms  (census)  in  each  farming-type  area. 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  inventory  changes  or  the  money 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items  of  living,  all  of  which  are  secured 


I N  D  E  X_  (/'j"  - /^i  looj^ 
140 


NET      INCOME 
AN    ACRE 

^1060 


'26  '27    '28  '29  '30  '31     '32   '33  '34  '35  '36  '37  '38  '39  40 


Fig.  1. — Average  Net  Cash  Income  ax  Acre  (Unpaid  Labor  Deducted)  on  Illinois 

Accounting  Farms,  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United  States,  and 

Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Farmers,  1926-1940 
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from  the  farm.  The  net  cash  income  an  acre  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  comparing  incomes  of  groups  of  farms  over  a  period  of  years  or  for 
contrasting  the  level  of  income  for  different  type-of -farming  areas  be- 
cause it  is  not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  inventory  of  land.  During  any 
period  of  years,  earnings  fluctuate  more  widely  from  year  to  year  when 
inventory  changes  are  included.  On  the  inventory  basis,  earnings  are 
lower  in  the  low-income  years  and  higher  in  the  high-income  years, 
because  there  are  usually  inventory  losses  when  prices  are  declining  and 
inventory  increases  when  prices  are  rising. 

The  following  summary  is  a  record  of  incomes,  expenditures,  and 
earnings  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  for  1940  and  also  a  record  of 
comparisons  of  selected  items  with  similar  records  for  other  years.  The 
data  contained  in  this  report  represent  Illinois  farm  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  because  the  accounting  farms  are  larger  than  average, 
the  crop  yields  are  above  average,  and  the  farms  on  the  whole  are  oper- 
ated with  efficiency  which  is  greater  than  average.  Records  of  this  type 
are  useful  for  showing  variations  in  income  from  year  to  year  and  for 
demonstrating  differences  between  farming-type  areas.  The  variation  in 
income  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

In  the  farm  business  reports  published  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940,  and 
in  the  printed  tables  at  the  back  of  this  report,  the  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  source  of  income.  In  comparing 
the  1938,  1939,  and  1940  records  with  those  for  other  years,  the  value  of 
farm  products  used  in  the  household  has  been  omitted  because  the  data 
are  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1938.  The  average  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  was  $272  per  farm,  or  $1.19  an  acre,  for 
all  accounting  farms  in  Illinois  for  1938,  $252  per  farm,  or  $1.09  an  acre, 
for  1939,  and  $242,  or  $1.02  an  acre,  for  1940.  The  averages  for  the 
various  farming-type  areas  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  Household,  1938,  1939,  and  1940 


Area 

Per  farm 

Per  acre 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Area  1 

$267 
265 
278 
265 
279 
290 
268 
252 
284 

$272 

$241 
250 
260 
251 
256 
264 
254 
239 
229 

$252 

$253 
247 
252 
236 
244 
250 
244 
211 
220 

$242 

$1.43 
1.28 
1.12 
1.01 
1.15 
1.40 
1.24 
1.24 
1.27 

$1.19 

$1.41 
1.20 
1.05 
.94 
.98 
1.31 
1.12 
1.10 
1.23 

$1.09 

$1.41 

Area  2 

1.17 

Area  3   

1.01 

Area  4 

.87 

Area  5 

.96 

Area  6 

1.25 

Area  7 

.99 

Area  8         .    .             

.93 

Area  9 

.94 

State  average* 

$1.02 

'Weighted  by  the  number  of  census  farms  in  each  area. 
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Table  1. — Selected  Items  of  Income  and  Expense  on  Accounting 
Farms  in  Illinois,  1934-1939=» 


Item 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Acres  per  farm 

Cash  income  per  farm 

Cash  expenditures  per  farm.  . 

223 

$3  692 
1   865 

216 

$4  342 
2  605 

227 

$5  374 
3  034 

227 

$5  309 
3  424 

232 

$5   285 
3  421 

237 

$5  920 
4  001 

242 

$6  334 
4  094 

Cash  balance 

Inventory  increase 

$1  827 
530 

$1   737 
779 

$2  340 
802 

$1   885 

727 

$1   864 

428 

$1   919 
1    117 

$2   240 
541 

Cash  balance  plus  inventory 
increase 

$2  357 
670 

$2  516 
668 

$3   142 
740 

$2  612 
733 

$2   292 
698 

$3  036 
696 

$2   781 
691 

Net  farm  income 

Gross  receipts  per  acre*" 

Total  expense  per  acre'= 

$1   687 

$15.28 
7.81 

$1   848 

$17.14 
8.68 

$2  402 

$19.55 
9.06 

$1   879 

$18.00 
9.86 

$1   594 

$16.66 
9.95 

$2  340 

$19.89 
10.26 

$2  090 

$19.16 
10.47 

Net  receipts  per  acre'' 

Net  receipts  per  acre 

(cash  basis) 

$  7.47 
$  5.40 

$  8.46 
$  5.14 

$10.49 
$  7.40 

$  8.14 
$5.33 

$  6.71 

$  5.25 

$  9.63 
$  5.40 

$  8.69 
$  6.82 

»In  this  table  and  in  succeeding  tables  where  data  are  on  a  farm  basis  rather  than  on  an  acre  basis, 
state  averages  were  obtained  by  weighting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  farms  in  each  area. 
t'Gross  receipts  include  inventory  changes. 
■^Total  expense  includes  unpaid  labor. 


Cash  Income  per  Farm.  The  average  cash  income  and  cash  ex- 
penditures per  farm  were  larger  in  1940  than  in  any  year  for  which 
records  are  available  (since  1926). 

The  average  cash  balance,  however,  was  larger  in  1929  and  1936  than 
in  1940  (Table  1).^  When  inventory  changes  are  included,  incomes  were 
larger  in  both  1936  and  1939  than  in  1940.  A  part  of  the  larger  cash 
income  for  1940  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farm.  (The  farms 
averaged  5  acres  larger  in  1940  than  in  1939  and  43  acres  larger  in  1940 
than  in  1926.) 

Inventory  Increases.  The  average  inventory  increase  of  $541  for 
1940  was  smaller  than  that  for  any  year  since  1934,  with  the  exception 
of  1938,  and  very  much  less  than  the  $1,117  average  increase  for  1939. 
Inventory  increases  have  occurred  each  year  since  the  depression  year  of 
1932,  and  these  annual  increases  have  ranged  from  $428  per  farm  in  1938 
to  $1,117  per  farm  in  1939.  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  8-year 
period  ending  in  1940  was  $672  a  farm. 

An  inventory  increase  indicates  that  the  combined  value  of  livestock, 
grain,  improvements,  and  machinery  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  ending  inventory  of  each  year  is  for  the  same 
farms  as  the  beginning  inventory,  but  the  farms  included  in  the  averages 
for  one  year  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  any  other  year  because 
some  old  cooperators  are  dropped  each  year  and  new  ones  added. ^ 

'Data  for  the  years  prior  to  1934  are  not  presented  in  this  rci)ort. 

^A  high  percentage  of  the  cooperators  for  one  year  continues  for  the  next. 
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Tablk  2. 


-Cash  Farm  Rusinf.ss  Exrr.N'DiTiRF.s  on  Illinois 
Accoi'NTiNG  Farms,  1934-1940 


Nature  of  exi)cnditurcs 

Average  per  farm 

Percent 
1940  is 
of  1939 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Farm  improvements    

Machinery  and  e(iuipment. . 
I'"eed  and  Krain 

$     127 

401 

413 
144 
180 
214 
386 

$\  865 

$     185 
683 
488 
174 
236 
206 
633 

$2  605 

$     212 
841 
612 
205 
261 
231 
672 

$3  034 

$     274 
956 
656 
276 
306 
234 
722 

$3  424 

$     314 
969 
471 
148 
348 
256 
915 

$3  421 

;     368 
961 
634 
144 
371 
272 
1   251 

$4  001 

;     368 
1  019 
647 
152 
369 
287 
1   252 

M  094 

100 
106 
102 

106 

Hired  labor    

99 

Taxes    

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 

Total  cash  expenses 

106 
100 

102 

The  series  of  invenlory  increases  for  a  period  of  8  years  reflects  the 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  products,  heavy  investments  in  improvements 
and  machinery,  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  and  livestock  following  the 
drouth  of  1934.  Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  machinery  and  im- 
provements so  that  the  value  per  farm  on  January  1,  1940,  was  69  percent 
larger  for  machinery  and  16  percent  larger  for  improvements  than  it  was 
in  1934.  Earnings  are  larger  during  the  last  8  years  if  inventory  changes 
are  included  than  if  calculations  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  On  the  other 
hand,  inventory  losses  averaged  $866  a  year  for  the  3  years  1930-1932. 
The  cash  basis  more  nearly  reflects  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  his 
interest,  to  buy  the  things  that  the  family  needs,  and  to  add  something  to 
the  savings  than  does  the  method  of  accounting  which  includes  inventory 
changes.  Inventory  changes  must  be  included,  however,  in  order  to  find 
the  net  position  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 

Cash  Farm  Business  Expenditures.  Illinois  accounting  farmers 
spent  more  money  to  run  their  farms  in  1940  than  in  any  year  of  record 
(since  1926)  and  probably  established  an  all-time  high  because  farms 
are  larger  now  and  farmers  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  the  materials 
used  to  operate  their  farms.  Expenditures  averaged  2  percent  larger 
in  1940  than  in  1939  and  120  percent  larger  in  1940  than  in  1934  (Table 
2).  More  money  was  spent  in  1940  than  in  1939  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  ie<;(\  and  grain,  crop  expenses,  and  taxes ;  other  expenditures 
were  practically  the  same  in  the  two  years. 

The  following  percentages  indicate  the  expenditures  per  farm  for 
1940  compared  with  those  for  1934:  farm  improvements,  290  percent; 
machinery  and  equipment,  254  percent;  feed  and  grain,  157  percent; 
crop  expense,  106  percent;  hired  labor,  205  percent;  taxes,  134  percent; 
and   livestwk   and   miscellaneous,   324  percent.    These   increases   reflect 
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Table  3. — Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm  by 
Farming- Type  Areas,  1940" 


Farming- 
type 
area 

Level  of  earnings 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average  rate 
earned  on 
investment 

Net  earnings 
per  farm 

Labor  and 

management 

earnings 

1 
2 

(rate  earned  in  percent) 

Less  than  5.00 

5 .  00  to  8 .  99 

9 .  00  or  more 

Less  than  6 .  00 

15 
26 
40 

109 
156 
191 

313 
145 

78 

336 

188 

58 

134 

115 

67 

70 
101 

84 

39 
30 
29 

18 
25 
14 

20 
19 
16 

(percent) 

2.9 

7.3 
12.1 

4.2 

7.5 

11.6 

5.4 

9.3 

12.7 

4.7 

8.3 

11.7 

4.4 

8.9 

13.3 

3.9 

9.0 

13.9 

2.2 

7.4 

13.3 

3.1 

8.2 

13.8 

.1 
6.0 

14.4 

$     632 

2  227 

3  749 

$\   530 

2  770 

3  697 

$2  036 
3  627 
5  043 

$1  964 

3  576 

4  740 

$1    160 

2  893 

3  605 

$     678 

1  575 

2  496 

$     230 
1   345 
1   940 

$     481 

1  345 

2  656 

$       12 

891 

1   731 

(per  farm) 

$       13 

1  244 

2  758 

$     260 

6 .  00  to  8 .  99 

1   490 

9 .  00  or  more         

2  676 

3 

Less  than  8 .  00   

$     649 

4 

8.00  to  10.99 

11 .  00  or  more 

Less  than  7 .  00 

2  223 

3  611 

$     411 

7 .  00  to  9 .  99 

1   955 

10 .  00  or  more 

3  276 

5 

Less  than  7  00 

$     364 

7.00  to  10.99 

1   823 

1 1 .  00  or  more 

2  800 

6 

Less  than  7 .  00 

$     247 

7.00  to  10.99 

1 1 .  00  or  more   

1  116 

2  039 

7 

Less  than  5.00 

$       89 

5 .  00  to  8 .  99 

843 

9 .  00  or  more       

1   634 

8 

Less  than  5.00 

$       88 

5.00  to  10.99 

982 

1 1 .  00  or  more 

2    112 

9 

Less  than  3 .  00   

$    -98 

3.00  to  8.99 

553 

9 .  00  or  more 

1   539 

»For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  variation  in  earnings,  see  the  1940  reports  for  each  area. 


changes    in    the    price-level,    changes    in    the    quantities    purchased,    and 
changes  in  the  average  size  of  farm. 

Variations  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm,  Earnings  for  the 
farms  included  in  each  area  vary  widely.  Much  of  the  farm-to-farm 
variation  is  due  to  the  managerial  ability  of  the  operators  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  farms  are  organized  and  operated.  The  records 
were  grouped  for  this  study  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low-income  farms 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  earned  on  investment.  The  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  farm  receipt  in  this 
tabulation.  The  records  for  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 
Woodford  counties  were  omitted  from  the  averages  for  Area  4.  The  wide 
variation  in  rate  earned  on  investment,  net  receipts  per  farm,  and  labor 
and  management  earnings  indicates  the  opportunities  which  some  farmers 
have  for  improving  the  income  from  their  farms  because  these  variations 
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are   largely  due   to   factors  over  which   the   operator  has   some  control 
(Table  3)'. 

Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  Important  Farm  Products.  Prices  of  most  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  1940  than  at  the  beginning, 
but  prices  of  all  grains  except  corn  were  lower. 
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Fig.  2. — Indexes  of  the  Average  Monthly  Farm  Prices  of  Corn,  Hogs,  Butterfat, 
AND  Beef  Cattle,  1939  and  1940.    (1924-1929  ==  100) 


Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  ex- 
cept horses  and  hogs  averaged  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939.  The  index  of 
all  Illinois  farm  prices  averaged  5  percent  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
The  increases  for  the  various  groups  w^ere  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent; 
dairy  products,  8  percent ;  fruits,  6  percent ;  and  chickens  and  eggs, 
3  percent.  ]\Ieat  animals  decreased  4  percent  because  of  the  lower  price 
of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the 
prices   of    various    livestock    products    and    between    those    of    livestock 
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products  and  grains.  During  1940,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially 
higher  than  that  of  hogs,  other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Like- 
wise, the  ratio  of  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  price  of  corn  was  much  more 
favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to  the  hog  feeder.  In  1940,  9.2  bushels 
of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live  hog  compared  with  an  average 
of  15.4  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding  season,  the  ratio  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 


Farm  product 


Corn,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu. .  . 

Hay,  ton 

Horses,  head .  .  . 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt. 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head 

Milk,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

Chickens,  lb. .  .  . 
Eggs,  doz 


December  15  farm  prices    :  Average  yearly  farm  prices 


1939 


g      .47 

.88 

.35 

.44 

.95 

6.50 

85.00 

5.10 

8.30 

8.20 

65.00 

1.80 

.26 

.11 

.19 


1940 


$      .52 

.79 

.33 

.49 

.81 

7.30 

74.00 

5.80 

9.80 

8.80 

68.00 

2.00 

.34 

.13 

.27 


1939 


g      .43 

.67 

.28 

.41 

.74 

6.05 

85.00 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

1.59 

.23 

.13 

.16 


1940 


$ 


.56 
.81 
.32 
.46 

.83 

6.68 

77.00 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

1.68 

.27 

.13 

.17 


Variations  in  Supplies.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time 
influence  farm  earnings  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm 
property  must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end. 
The  influence  is  greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time. 
Abundant  feed  supplies  and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the 
years  since  the  drouth  year  of  1936.  In  1940,  however,  the  rather  spotted 
crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat  low  inventories  of  feed  on  some 
farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  corn 
reserves  on  January  1,  1941,  were  the  smallest  since  1937,  reflecting  not 
only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing  that  took 
place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  1941,  than  in  1940.  According  to  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major 
grain  crops  on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  1940  and  1941,  were  as 
follows:  ^^^^  j^^^ 

Type  of  grain  (million  bushels) 

Corn 351  280 

Oats 57  98 

Wheat 5  8 

Soybeans 15  17 
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On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1939  over 
1938.  In  1940,  however,  only  the  number  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder 
cattle,  and  fall  pigs  increased,  but  the  number  of  feeder  lambs,  brood 
sows,  spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indi- 
cate the  percentage  increase  in  livestock  numbers  on  2,847  accounting 
farms  during  the  calendar  year  1940: 

1940  1940 

(percent  of  (percent  of 

Type  of  livestock  increase)  Type  of  livestock  increase) 

Milk  cows 3  Brood  sows —2 

Beef  cows 10  Spring  pigs —3 

Feeder  cattle 12  Summer  pigs —2 

Feeder  lambs —2  Fall  pigs 9 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder 
cattle  was  general  throughout  the  United  States.  This  upward  swing 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less 
than  that  which  took  place  in  the  corn  belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs 
decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States  but  increased  9  percent  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  1940.  The  year  1940  was  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year  of  high  crop  yields  in  Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128  percent  of  the  10-year  average, 
1929-1938,  and  was  within  5  points  of  being  as  high  as  it  was  in  1939, 
when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  1940  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  corn,  126.8;  oats.  154.9;  wheat,  129.3;  and 
soybeans,  89.2.  In  1940,  corn  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
10  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford, 
Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne; 
oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Union  ;  and  wheat 
yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Calhoun  and  Cook. 
Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  average  in  all  the 
principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  cfjunties  with  the  highest 
average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  1940,  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  base  period,  follow:  Randolph  county — corn,  170  percent;  Grundy 
county — oats,  199  percent;  Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — 
wheat,  159  percent :  and  Macoupin  county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions 
were  particularly  favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the 
corn  crop.    On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields 
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Fig.  3.— Crop  Yields  for  1940  Compared  with  10-Year  Average  Yields  (1929-1938) 

FOR  THE  Same  County.   The  Indexes  Are  Based  on  County  Yields 

OF  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans.    (Data  from 

Illinois  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service.) 
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Table  7. — Net  Isxome  an  Acre  (Inventory  Basis)  for  Illinois  Accounting 

Farms  by  Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-192Q  and  1930-1934 

and  for  the  Years  1936,  1937.  1938.  1939.  and  1940 


Farming-type  areas 


Area  1,  Chicago  E>airy 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed 

Livestock* 

Area  3,  Western  Livestock 

and  Grain* 

Area  4.  East-Central  Cash 

Grain* 

Area  5.  West-Central  General 

Farming 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 

Wheat 

Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed 

Farming 

Area  8,  Wabash  Valley  Grain 

and  Livestock 


State  Average  (weighted 
by  acres  in  area) .  .  .  . 


1925- 
1929 


?11.04 

15.11 

10.24 

10.30 

7.69 

5.41 

3.34 

5.34 


1930- 
1934 


$  2.64 
2.70 
2.84 
2.76 
1.99 
.92 
.55 
1.20 


$  8.59        $  2.20 


1936 


S14.3S 

K)  4? 
1  .5  .  1  4 
13.15 
7.72 
5.84 
4.97 
7.47 

511. 0<> 


$  8.58 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$   8.69 

$   8.12 

$   9.23 

$13.50 

8.4^5 

8.34 

11.45 

12.34 

10.83 

9.24 

13.01 

10.66 

10.30 

8.66 

13.42 

9.99 

8.21 

6.78 

8.79 

8.08 

6.17 

3.71 

6.65 

6.90 

3.48 

2.47 

3.18 

3.36 

6.12 

3.31 

5.04 

5.22 

$  7.14        $10.33         $  9.09 


•For  these  areas,  records  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  are  included  for  1938, 
1939,  and  1940. 


The  amount  of  oats  increased  in  all  the  areas  of  the  state,  and  the  amount 
of  corn  decreased  in  all  the  areas  except  Area  8. 

A  larger  oat  crop  and  a  smaller  corn  crop  in  Illinois  in  1940  than  in 

1939  were  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  farm  supplies  of  these  two 
grains  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  as  compared  with  those  at  the  beginning. 
Another  factor  affecting  the  corn  supplies  was  the  corn-sealing  program; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  1939  crop  was  sealed,  but  most  of  the  1940  crop 
remained  free. 

Variations  in  Net  Income  an  Acre  with  Inventory  Changes  In- 
cluded. W  hen  inventory  changes  were  inijuded,  the  average  net 
income  an   acre  on    Illinois  accounting   farms   was    12   jjen  eni   Io\',er   in 

1940  than  in  1939  f Table  7 ).  This  decrease  is  in  contrast  to  an  increase 
of  26  percent  in  the  net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  net  an  acre  for  1940 
was  $2.27  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  than  on  the  cash  basis.  Incomes 
have  been  larger  on  the  inventory  basis  tlian  r,n  the  cash  basis  for  all 
years  since  1925,  with  the  exception  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Xet  incomes  an  acre  on  the  inventory  basis  were  higher  in  1940  than 
in  1939  in  all  the  areas  e.xcept  3,  4,  and  5,  the  three  largest  areas  of  the 
state.  The  range  in  net  income  an  acre  was  from  $3.36  in  Area  7  to 
$13.50  in  Area  1. 

Income  from  Agricultural  Conservation  Payments.  Cash  farm  in- 
comes of  accounting  farmers  in  1940  included  government  payments 
which  were  received  during  the  accounting  year  for  partici])ation  in  agri- 
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Table  8. — Percent  of  Illinois  Accounting  Farmers  Receiving  Agricultur.\l 

Conservation  Payments  in  1940  and  the  Payments  per  Farm 

AND  PER  Acre,  by  Farming-Type  Areas 


Area 


Area  1 
Area  2 
Area  3 
Area  4 
Area  5 
Area  6 
Area  7 
Area  8 
Area  9 


Number 

of 

farms 


81 

456 

536 

884 

316 

255 

98 

57 

55 


Acres 

per 

farm 


180 
212 
249 
270 
255 
200 
248 
227 
234 


Percent  p            j      Pay 

of  farms .   ,x" merits  per 

receiving  ^"^  ^     j      farm 

P^y-  farms       cooperat- 

ments  I  ing  farms 


89 
90 
91 
93 
92 
92 
89 
91 
98 


$282 

$317 

399 

445 

546 

602 

665 

717 

426 

463 

314 

342 

226 

254 

339 

372 

243 

248 

Payments     Taxes  per 
per  acre,  acre, 

cooperat-  '         all 
ing  farms         farms 


$\.16 
2.10 
2.42 
2.66 
1.81 
1.71 
1.03 
1.64 
1.06 


$1.53 

1.31 

1.35 

1.50 

1.15 

.83 

.60 

.90 

.63 


cultural  conservation  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  delayed  payments  for 
1939,  as  well  as  payments  for  1940,  were  included.  Of  the  55  farms  in 
Area  9,  98  percent  received  payments  (Table  8). 

The  percent  of  farms  receiving  payments  in  other  areas  ranged  down 
to  89  in  Areas  1  and  7.  The  largest  payments  an  acre  were  in  the  areas 
with  the  highest  investments  an  acre.  Areas  2,  3,  and  4.  In  all  the  areas, 
the  payments  an  acre  far  exceeded  the  taxes  an  acre. 


Standards  for  Measuring  Operating  Efficiency 

Farm  account  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  the  principal  factors 
affecting  relative  earnings  to  be  land  use.  crop  yields,  amount  of  live- 
stock, livestock  efficiency,  labor  cost,  machinery  cost,  and  prices  received 
for  things  sold.  They  have  also  shown  the  follow-ing  facts:  (1)  that  the 
quality  of  land  aft'ects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that 
the  kind  of  livestock  influences  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  as 
well  as  the  returns  for  feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the 
farm  business  aft'ects  practically  all  the  cost  items;  and  (4)  that  price 
relationships  and  quantities  of  products  produced  aft'ect  the  relative 
profitableness    of    various    types    of    farming    for    any   particular    year. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  1.890  farms  in  Areas  2.  3.  4,  and  5 
were  sorted  into  groups  as  indicated  in  Figures  4,  5,  and  6  and  in  Tables 
9  and  10.  Similar  figures  and  tables  for  each  of  the  nine  major  type-of- 
f arming  areas  of  the  state  can  be  found  in  the  various  reports  for  1940. 
These  reports  are  available  upon  request  and  may  be  used  by  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  to  analyze  his  eificiency. 

The  terms  used  in  the  various  figures  and  tables  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  P)Ook.    For  example,  "improved  land," 
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PER    ACRE    VALUE    OF    IMPROVED      LAND 

Fig.  4. — Average  Yields  of  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  axd  Soybeans  with  Varying 
Values  of  Improved  Land,  Farming-Type  Areas,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


a  term  that  is  used  in  Figure  4,  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by 
farmstead,  roads,  and  orchards. 

Crop  Yields.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  quality  of  land  (ex- 
pressed as  value  an  acre)  on  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Land  valued  at  $30  an  acre  produced  about  42  bushels  of  corn,  36  bushels 
of  oats,  21  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  bushels  of  soybeans;  land  valued  at 
$150  an  acre  produced  about  62  bushels  of  corn,  63  bushels  of  oats,  28.5 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  24  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  differences  in  acre- 
yields  between  $30  land  and  $150  land  are  as  follows:  corn,  20  bushels; 
oats,  27  bushels;  wheat,  7.5  bushels;  and  soybeans,  9  bushels. 

Such  variations  are  significant,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  averages  were  for  one  year  only  and  that  crop  yields  on  various 
grades  of  land  may  vary  widely  under  conditions  entirely  dift'erent  from 
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those  in  1940.  Data  of  this  type  are  valuable  because  they  enable  farmers 
to  compare  the  yields  on  their  own  farms  with  those  on  farms  having 
a  similar  quality  of  land. 

Source  of  Income,  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to 
source  of  income  for  1940  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of 
income.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use, 
crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and 
other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various  types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data 
in  Table  9.  For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest 
rate  earned  on  the  investment  for  1940  and  that  hog  farms  showed  the 
smallest  does  not  mean  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1940  was  in- 
fluenced by  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  average  rate  earned  on  investment 
for  the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  for  farms  from  the  same  area  grouped 
according  to  source  of  income:  farms  with  over  60  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  4.0  percent;  farms  with  40-59  percent  of  their  in- 
comes from  grain,  3.6  percent;  hog  farms,  2.8  percent;  cattle  farms,  3.5 
percent;  dairy  farms,  2.8  percent;  and  mixed-income  farms,  3.1  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  earnings  on  accounting  farms  for  the  past  15  years,  the 
grain  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5  have  shown  higher  current  returns 
than  livestock  farms  have.  In  these  records,  no  charge  was  made  for 
fertility  losses,  and  no  inference  is  intended  concerning  the  resuUs  if 
these  systems  are  followed  for  another  15-year  period.  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  farms  in  this  area  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing grains  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  necessary 
returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs  vary  widely.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937),  the  necessary  re- 
turns were:  poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder 
cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain 
farms  were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre; 
(2)  large  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain; 
and   (4)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 
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Table  9. — Source  of  Inxome  Rel.a.ted  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors 
FOR  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. . . 
Percent  of  income  from  crops. . . . 

Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acre* 

Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'' 

Xet  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'" 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 

Size  and  Intensity- 
Acres  per  farm 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable. .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture.  .  . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.. . 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  glOO  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre"" 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre* 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. . . . 
Land  tax  per  acre 


Source  of  income 


Grain 
40%  + 


482 

30.2 
55.6 


$iO  775 

148 

104 

15 

9 


$  5  870 

2   791 

$  3  079 

$  21.47 
10.18 

$  11.29 
7.6 

$,  1  577 


275 
89.8 
68.4 
23.3 
4.64 
9.9 
20.5 


$ 


57.1 


$154 
73 
78 


$     4.88 

4.39 

.99 

1.23 


Dairy 

sales 

40%  + 


97 

81.7 
6.0 


?28  235 

154 

89 

26 

11 


$ 

4  617 
2  755 

1  862 

25.50 
15.29 

$   10.21 
6.8 

$       980 


186 
80.0 
53.5 
40.4 
$  12.05 
21.3 
23.6 


52.8 


$181 

71 

136 


$  10.77 

7.48 
1.41 
1.19 


Hogs 
40%  + 


310 

85.9 


$29  788 
142 


87 
20 
10 


$ 

4  691 
2  793 

$ 

$ 

1  898 

22.55 
13.42 

$     9.13 
6.4 

$       946 


213 
79.6 
61.5 
33.5 
$  14.81 
15.4 
20.5 


56.2 


$137 
87 
72 


$     7.59 

5.68 
1.22 
1.13 


Cattle 
40%  + 


293 

89.1 


$52   827 

161 

97 

20 

9 


$ 

8 

676 

4 

394 

$ 

4 

282 

i 

2t 

.45 

13 

.39 

$  13.06 

8.2 

$  2   182 


332 

84.5 
60.8 
34.9 
$  17.00 
12.8 
27.5 


59.4 


$142 
76 
80 


$     6.51 


5.86 
1.29 
1.19 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60%- 


317 

50.3 
32.0 


$33  171 

144 

94 

18 

9 


794 
491 


$  2  303 

$  20.81 
10.80 

$  10.01 

7.0 

$  1   192 


231 
86.7 
60.9 
31.4 
$  7.62 
12.7 
20.3 


54.8 


$148 
74 
83 


$     6.20 

4.75 
1.06 
1.20 


L.S. 
60%  + 


391 

74.1 
10.6 


$32  653 

142 

85 

21 

9 


$  4  961 

2  679 

$  2  282 

$  21.52 
11.60 

$     9.92 

7.1 

$   1    197 


231 
81.3 
57.5 
37.1 
$  10.99 
15.8 
22.9 


54.7 


$153 
80 
95 


$     7.77 

5.49 
1.25 
1.15 


^Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
''Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 
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Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant 
for  the  6  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  21.3  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest 
on  the  grain  farms,  where  9.9  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy 
farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large  amount  of  available  labor  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $10.77  on  the  dair}-  farms 
to  $4.88  on  the  grain  farms ;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $7.48,  and  lowest  on 
the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $4.39 ;  the  improvement  cost  per 
acre  averaged  $1.41  on  the  dairy  farms  and  99  cents  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  Farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  are  sorted  according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  largest  farms  had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  im- 
provements, and  equipment  than  did  the  smallest  ones  (Table  10).  The 
operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year 
than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones ;  and,  after  deductions  were  made 
for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  148 
largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $2,737 
contrasted  with  $664  for  the  212  smallest  farms.  The  latter  had  higher 
investments  an  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment, 
indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was 
largest  for  the  largest  farms. 

For  the  10  year  period,  1926-1935,  the  average  rate  earned  on  in- 
vestment for  accounting  farms  by  size  groups  in  Areas  3,  4,  and  5  was 
as  follows:  0-99  acres,  .8  percent:  100-139  acres,  2.0  percent;  140-179 
acres,  2.6  percent ;  180-219  acres,  2.8  percent;  220-259  acres,  3.0  percent; 
260-299  acres,  3.5  percent;  300-339  acres,  3.4  percent;  and  340  acres 
and  over,  3.3  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  earned  on  investment 
increased  as  the  size  of  farm  increased  to  about  300  acres,  declined 
sHghtly  for  farms  ranging  from  300  to  400  acres,  and  increased  again 
for  farms  ranging  from  400  to  600  acres.  Those  farms  that  are  too  large 
for  one  tractor  but  not  large  enough  for  two  seem  to  be  an  awkward  size. 

The  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the 
largest  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  earnings 
an  acre,  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  an  acre,  and  by  the  larger 
value  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon 
the  individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the 
volume  of  their  businesses  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
amount   of   livestock;   others,  by  growing  more   intensive   crops,   by  in- 
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Table  10. — Size  of  Farm  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors  for 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Number  of  farms . 
Acres  per  farm .  .  . 


Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre. 
Machinery  per  acre*.  .  . 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings. . 
Gross  expenses'*. 


Xet  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'* 

Xet  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(isercent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable . .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture. . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod,  l.s 
Percent  of  income  from  grain 
Months  of  labor  p^r  100  crop  A 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter. 
Dairy  returns  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre'* 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre* 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. . . . 
Land  tax  per  acre 


41  to 
120 


212 
103 


i\S  915 

155 

91 

25 
12 


$  2  502 
1  582 

$       920 

$  24.41 
15.42 

$     8.99 

5.8 
$       664 


88.1 
59.9 
36.2 
$  12.15 
70.4 
11.9 
20.9 
14.9 
2.4 


55.5 


$  156 
79 
83 


$  10.19 

6.11 
1.42 
1.25 


121  to 
200 


662 
167 


$25  552 

153 

96 

20 

10 


$  3  904 

2  079 

$  1  825 

$,  23.33 
12.42 

$  10.91 

7.2 
$   1   099 


86.9 
62.0 
32.2 
10.66 
65.2 
19.2 
15.2 
17.8 
2.7 


55.9 


$154 
78 
90 


5.41 
1.23 
1.22 


201  to 

280 


456 
242 


$36   160 
149 


96 
18 
10 


$ 

5 

347 

2 

708 

$ 

2 

639 

$ 

22 

.05 

11 

.17 

$  10.88 

7.4 
$   1   371 


85.5 
62.7 
30.9 

9.35 
59.6 
25.3 
13.1 
21.8 

3.3 


56.0 


$151 
79 
94 


281  to 
360 


285 
320 


$48  050 

150 

98 

17 

9 


$  6  917 
3  398 

$  3  519 

$  21.58 
10.60 

$  10.98 

7.3 
$  1   654 


85. 
63. 
29. 

9. 
61. 
24. 
11. 
25. 

3. 


2 

5 

3 

80 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 


56.5 


$144 
79 
91 


5.07 
1.15 
1.18 


4.85 
1.14 
1.20 


361  to 
440 


127 
398 


$56  229 

141 

91 

17 

8 


$ 

7  848 
3  939 

$  3  909 

$  19.72 
9.90 

$     9.82 

7.0 
$  1  641 


81.5 
63.1 
29.7 

9.34 
65.1 
21.3 
10.9 
28.5 

4.1 


54.3 


$146 
79 
82 


$     7.48        $     6.46        $     5.84        $     5.49 


4.89 
1.07 
1.16 


441  or 
more 


148 
566 


S78  079 

137 

90 

16 

8 


$11   457 

5  329 

$  6  128 

$  20.20 
9.40 

$  10.80 
7.9 

$  2   737 


82.4 
61.9 
29.4 

9.47 
63.1 
23.7 

9.9 
36.2 

4.5 


58.4 


$138 
78 
85 


$     4.94 

4.95 
.96 

1.14 


"Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
''Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 
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creasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing  special  markets ;  still  others,  by 
increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  combinations  of  the  above 
methods. 

Labor  and  Horse  and  Machinery  Expenses.  The  effect  of  the 
amount  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock  on  labor  and  horse  and 
machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  shown  graphically  in  Figures  5  and  6  for 
the  same  size  groups  of  farms  as  were  used  in  Table  10. 

Four  significant  things  are  apparent  in  these  charts:  (1)  The  costs 
per  crop  acre  increased  as  the  size  of  the  farms  decreased;  (2)  the  costs 
increased  as  the  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  increased;  (3)  the  costs 
decreased  much  more  rapidly  when  the  size  of  farms  increased  from  120 
acres  or  less  to  121-200  acres  than  when  they  increased  from  201-280 
to  281-360  acres,  or  into  the  larger  size  groups  (this  situation  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  predominate  on  the  smaller  farms 
and  that  beef  cattle  predominate  on  the  larger  farms)  ;  and  (4)  the  costs 
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Fig.  S. — Labor  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size  and  with 

Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 
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Fig.  6. — Horse  and  Machinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Farms  of  Varying  Size 

AND  WITH  Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


increased  rapidly  as  the  feed  fed  an  acre  increased  from  $2  to  about  $8 
an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the  smallest  size  group,  and  the  costs 
increased  less  and  more  uniformly  as  larger  amounts  of  feed  were  fed. 
Farmers  who  know  what  the  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and  ma- 
chinery expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1940  will  find  that  these  data  con- 
tain a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.^ 


Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  11  and  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming  con- 
ditions in  Illinois  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  grouping 
counties  by  farming-type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  180 
acres  in  Area  1  to  270  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per 
farm  varying  from  $11,733  in  Area  9  to  $45,728  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 

'Data  for  other  areas  of  Illinois  are  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1940. 
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markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 

Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages  are 
arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming-type  areas.  The  averages  for 
Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the  end. 


Footnotes    for    the    last    page: 

'"'-The  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

'Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 
issues.  -Same  as  footnote  1.  ^Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  =  100  to 
1924-1929=  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  ''Agricultural  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  ^Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  '^Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  '(Jbtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  ".Monthly  Indexes  of  Non- 
Agricultural  and  National  Income,  Supplement,  August,  1937,  B.A.E. ;  Demand  and  Price 
Situation,  or  Agricultural  Situation.  "Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  '"Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  ]5oard,  September,  1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  season- 
ally adjusted.  "Preliminary  estimate.  '-Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;  Monthly 
price    releases.    State    Agricultural    Statistician. 
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Fig.  6. — Horse  and  M.\chinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  Far.ms  of  Varying  Size 

AND  WITH  Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1940 


increased  rapidly  as  the  feed  fed  an  acre  increased  from  $2  to  about  $8 
an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the  smallest  size  group,  and  the  costs 
increased  less  and  more  uniformly  as  larger  amounts  of  feed  were  fed. 
Farmers  who  know  what  the  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and  ma- 
chinery expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1940  will  find  that  these  data  con- 
tain a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.^ 

Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  11  and  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming  con- 
ditions in  Illinois  and  aflford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  iur  grouping 
counties  by  farming-type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  180 
acres  in  Area  1  to  270  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per 
farm  varying  from  $11,733  in  Area  9  to  $45,728  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 

'Data  for  other  areas  of  Illinois  are  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1940. 
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markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 

Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages  are 
arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming-type  areas.  The  averages  for 
Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the  end. 


Footnotes    for    the    last    page: 

i-12'pjjg  fj^gf  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

^Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  subsequent  monthly 
issues.  -Same  as  footnote  1.  •'Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937);  monthly 
mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  :=  100  to 
1924-1929  rr  100  by  multiplying;  by  .7151.  ^Agricultural  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A.;  Agricultural  Situation,  converted  from  1910-1914=100  to  1924-1929=100 
by  multiplying  by  .6486.  ^Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  ^Calculated  by  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  ''Monthly  Indexes  of  Non- 
Agricultural  and  National  Income,  Supplement,  August,  1937,  B.A.E. ;  Demand  and  Price 
Situation,  or  Agricultural  Situation.  "Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Jan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  September,  1933  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  season- 
ally adjusted.  ^'Preliminary  estimate.  '-Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438;  Monthly 
price    releases.    State    Agricultural    Statistician. 
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Table  13. — SuiiMARV  of  Business  Records  from  2.738  Illinois  Far^is  by 
Counties  ant)  by  Groups  of  Counties.  1940 


Accounting  item 


McHenr>- 


Capital  investment,  total I 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry * 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment* 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machiner>'  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 2S 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 3S 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

\"alue  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Com 4«f 

Oats 47 

Wheat 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  jjasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:  Com 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 5S 

Returns  for  $100  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairi"  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  i)er  acre 67 


DuPage 

Kane, 

Boone, 

Lake 


$26  187 

11   255 


S  2  066 


$  2   474 

S  2  842 

$   3  299 

S  2  285 

$  3  448 

9.4 

9.0 

i  .o 

9.7 

7.5 

$   1  729 

$  1  790 

$   1  660 

5  1  655 

$  1  702 

2  313 

2  291 

3  110 

1  861 

3  269 

751 

964 

696 

886 

622 

35 

46 

132 

62 

55 

172 

186 

216 

160 

261 

$   31.19 

$   30.64 

S  29.18 

$  28.21 

$  24.75 

16.77 

15.39 
$   15.25 

13-93 
a  15.25 

13.97 

11.53 

$   14.42 

$   14.24 

$   13.22 

S  66 

»  87 

$120 

$  70 

$113 

70 

90 

122 

72 

117 

39 

33 

32 

35 

23 

153 

170 

204 

147 

177 

79.4 

83.4 

91.4 

84.0 

88.4 

32.7 

32.0 

35.0 

24.4 

33.4 

16.4 

17.8 

20.4 

19.6 

20.7 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 

.4 

1.5 

1.1 

3.7 

4.5 

.8 

7.0 

7.5 

7.6 

9.7 

6.8 

9.1 

26.4 

24.5 

19.0 

30.6 

20.3 

14.4 

12.5 

10.0 

17.4 

8.0 

61.0 

60.7 

65.1 

70.8 

58.7 

57.1 

68.7 

70.0 

55.5 

59.7 

30.5 

32.3 

31.4 

24.0 

29.1 

53.6 

46.3 

20.7 

$  15.77 
177 
2.42 
7.5 
$  70 
130 
$     7.56 
11.65 
1.89 
1.46 


16.7 
$  17.04 
158 
3.08 

14.4 
S  82 
134 


$ 


6.49 
8.79 
1.76 
1.59 


19.6 

$   18.62 
135 
2.85 
18.4 
$  87 
101 

$  5.40 
6.  75 
1.66 
1.44 


24.5 

$  16.97 
153 
2.18 
17.0 
$  83 
94 

$  6.33 
9.24 
1.41 
1.21 


21.4 

$   12.26 
146 
2.83 
16.8 
$  89 
89 
$     4.55 
5.83 
1.46 
1.32 


'Includes  farm  share  of  automobUe. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Busixess  Records  from  2.738  Illixois  Farms  by 
Counties  axd  by  Groups  of  Couxties,  1940 — Continued 


Ogle 

Rock 
Island  1 

Winne- 
bago 

Whiteside 

1 

JoDaviesEi 

Carroll 

Henry 

McDoa- 

OQgh 

1 

$32  706 

g27  191 

S29  370 

S28  855 

$24   371 

S27  984 

*39  470 

$37   163 

7 

17  725 

15  515 

14  025 

15  265 

13  105 

15  235 

23  435 

23  955 

3 

5  798 

4  240 

6  601 

5  265 

4  387 

5  091 

5  506 

4  265 

4 

565 

311 

429 

289 

374 

379 

306 

3<M 

5 

2  809 

1  727 

2  748 

2  633 

2  219 

2  485 

2  884 

1  857 

6 

808 

763 

703 

695 

(y46 

603 

1  048 

1  133 

7 

69 

62 

132 

49 

53 

145 

112 

65 

S 

83 

106 

99 

106 

82 

112 

85 

75 

9 

2  639 

2  499 

2  370 

2  606 

1  565 

2  167 

3  434 

3  22s 

10 

2  410 

1  968 

2  263 

1  947 

1  940 

1  767 

2  660 

2  2*4 

11 

$   5  539 

S  4  709 

J  5  188 

$  5   576 

5  4  608 

5  5  309 

$  6  188 

S  5  925 

12 

2  093 

1  345 

1  212 

2  308 

1  237 

2  290 

2  461 

1  596 

13 

654 

565 

1  601 

860 

1  053 

553 

371 

206 

14 

1  547 

1  380 

1  346 

1  484 

1  426 

1  519 

2  118 

2  324 

15 

60 

56 

89 

29 

65 

72 

120 

52 

16 

230 

260 

227 

226 

216 

241 

217 

188 

17 

251 

786 

258 

233 

272 

228 

263 

254 

IS 

265 

296 

60 

22 

"41 

19 

384 

452 

346 

"406 

270 

"382 

"574 

494 

20 

55 

69 

49 

30 

47 

24 

M 

70 

21 

$   1  947 

S  1  608 

S  1  766 

S  2  090 

5  1  501 

S  1  914 

S  2  455 

$   1  979 

22 

362 

232 

278 

254 

216 

253 

330 

243 

23 

381 

455 

58 

24 

622 

"546 

"592 

618 

"506 

494 

847 

"742 

25 

406 

300 

334 

332 

352 

251 

540 

414 

26 

135 

134 

180 

135 

106 

126 

180 

150 

27 

304 

293 

266 

240 

214 

227 

36S 

298 

28 

118 

103 

116 

130 

107 

108 

132 

130 

29 

$   3  592 

$   3  101 

$   3  422 

S  3  486 

$  3   107 

$   3  395 

S   3  733 

S  3  946 

30 

841 

$  1   751 

711 
S  2  390 

787 

712 
$  2   774 

724 
S  2  383 

715 
$  2  680 

757 

702 

31 

$   2  635 

$   2  976 

S  3  244 

32 

8.4 

8.8 

9.0 

9.6 

9.8 

9.6 

7.5 

8.7 

33 

$   1  696 

$   1  568 

$   1  755 

$   1  856 

$   1  725 

$   1  809 

S  1  536 

S  1  914 

34 

2  485 

2  617 

2  607 

1  857 

1  951 

1  853 

2  767 

:  846 

35 

856 

198 

557 

1  396 

884 

1  314 

703 

S46 

36 

44 

42 

il 

31 

30 

28 

78 

70 

37 

224 

201 

221 

196 

7.W 

187 

238 

241 

3H 

$   24.75 

$   23.43 

$   23.33 

$   28.38 

?  19.77 

$   28.39 

S   25.98 

S   24.62 

39 

12.46 

11.54 

11.48 

14.26 

9.55 

14.06 

13.49 

11.14 

40 

$   12.29 

$   11.89 

$   11.85 

$   14.12 

$   10.22 

$   14.33 

$   12.49 

$   13.48 

41 

$   79 

$   77 

$   63 

$   78 

$56 

$   81 

$98 

$100 

42 

85 

85 

67 

80 

64 

89 

105 

109 

43 

26 

21 

30 

27 

19 

27 

23 

IS 

44 

146 

135 

132 

147 

105 

150 

166 

154 

45 

77.  7 

76.4 

t   1    .   t 

84.5 

62.8 

81.6 

82.3 

82.6 

46 

30.7 

33.7 

29.9 

29.9 

23.8 

27.2 

33.6 

32.4 

47 

24.5 

14.7 

18.9 

19.3 

16.9 

22.3 

18.2 

13.1 

4S 

.6 

2.4 

.6 

3.8 

.7 

.1 

1.8 

7.5 

49 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

.1 

.3 

4.7 

12.9 

50 

4.8 

5.5 

7.6 

3.9 

7.2 

5.0 

4.7 

5.5 

51 

26.6 

29.0 

28.7 

23.3 

30.3 

29.6 

25.5 

21.0 

52 

10.3 

12.4 

12.1 

17.9 

21.0 

15.5 

11.5 

7.6 

53 

67.6 

58.8 

65.2 

59.8 

71.6 

70.7 

62.5 

65.6 

54 

56.6 

45.6 

52.0 

54.3 

54.6 

55.4 

49.7 

51.7 

55 
56 
57 

23.0 

28.8 

26.0 

32.8 

27.0 

25.0 

30.3 

28.5 

23^6 

i9!i 

22!4' 

i9!7" 

isio' 

22^5 

21^5 

iili 

5g 

$   14.30 

$   11.78 

5  14.60 

S  16.56 

$   10.83 

S  16.90 

$   15.44 

5  13.41 

59 

149 

161 

143 

156 

165 

153 

149 

141 

60 

2.83 

2.59 

2.85 

2.41 

2.47 

2.32 

2.60 

3.01 

61 

17.0 

19.5 

16.7 

19.0 

17.0 

20.0 

25 

29 

62 

$   95 

$   74 

S  80 

S  89 

$  91 

$   83 

15  84 

S  80 

63 

91 

88 

105 

97 

86 

86 

85 

71 

64 

$     5.37 

S  5.75 

S  5.46 

$     6.00 

$     6.05 

$     5.72 

$     6.47 

$     5.14 

65 

8.43 

8.23 

7.  75 

8.30 

9.72 

8.48 

8.27 

6.36 

66 

1.62 

1.15 

1.25 

1.29 

.93 

1.35 

1.39 

1.02 

67 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.22 

.92 

1.21 

1.54 

1.24 

\Con:inued) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  item 


Capital  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry S 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment* 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total // 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain i-y 

AAA  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 2S 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 5S 

Returns  for  }5100  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


Knox 


$38  924 

23  989 

5  255 

269 

1  961 
879 

99 

73 

3  917 

2  482 


$  5   620 

1   209 

512 

1   780 

102 

129 

268 

983 

547 

90 

$  2   229 
336 


754 
443 
207 
350 
139 
$  3  391 
717 

$  2  674 

6.9 
$   1    281 
2  687 
436 


55 
251 
$   22.35 
11.71 
$   10.64 

$   95 

106 

21 

155 

80.3 

33.6 
14.4 


1. 
10. 

7. 
20. 
11. 
55.8 
42.0 
28.9 

23^5' 

$   10.10 
155 
2.38 
22.0 

;i 

88 

5. 
6. 
1. 


$   81 


.31 

.66 

.34 

1.39 


Bureau 


$41  457 

25  694 

5  812 

291 

2  288 

1  015 
153 
115 

3  391 

2  698 


$  5 


$  2 


869 
1  641 
465 

1  919 
120 
313 
276 
513 
551 

71 

169 
366 

'  769 
429 
182 
266 
157 

3  700 
740 

2  960 

7.1 

1  415 

2  716 
708 


53 

225 

$  26.08 
12.92 

$  13.16 

$114 
120 

26 
184 

86.6 

35.7 

20.8 

.9 

3.8 

5.9 

22.3 

10.6 

62.0 
58.9 
27.6 


20.1 
$   14.58 
142 
3.39 
23.3 
$  84 
85 
$     5.77 
7.12 
1.63 
1.18 


Marshall- 
Putnam 


$52  395 

33   705 

6  451 

298 

2  888 

965 

246 

86 

5  209 

2  547 


$  6  868 
2  603 
413 
2  209 
212 
181 
258 
228 
663 
101 

$  2  858 
421 


939 
653 
236 
437 
172 
4  010 
636 

3  374 

6.4 

1  263 

3  080 

672 


Peoria 


$34  108 

21  680 

4  571 

323 

1  374 
726 

74 

107 

3  030 

2  223 


$  4  863 
890 
393 

1  471 
77 
251 
222 
900 
517 
142 
$  1  921 
279 


$   2 


655 
416 
136 
311 
124 

942 
618 


$  2  324 

6.8 
$  1  087 
2  182 
538 


46 
218 
$  22.31 
11.65 
$  10.66 

$  99 

109 

21 

156 

82.2 
31.6 


16 

2 

8 

9 
21 

9 

52.0 
51.1 
27.0 


21.4 

5  9.79 
152 
2. 
21. 
?  75 
86 

?  5.38 
6.46 
1.28 
1.43 


.91 

.4 


Fulton 


$30  114 

17  802 

4  542 

250 

1  807 
885 
215 

66 

2  580 
1  967 

$  4  628 

1  091 

351 

1  761 

149 

150 

243 

352 

474 

57 

$  1  864 

324 


635 
308 
145 
338 
114 

$  2  764 
693 

$   2  071 

6.9 
$  1  100 
2  021 
500 


43 
256 
$  18.11 
10.01 
$  8.10 

$  70 

84 

18 

118 

71.5 


28 
12 

9 

9 

3 
23 
12.9 
54.6 
51.3 
29.1 


18.6 

$  10.40 
139 
2. 
27.0 
$  66 
81 

5. 
6. 
1. 
1. 


.74 


$ 


.29 
.56 
.27 
.32 


'Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Hancock 

Mercer 

Warren 

Stark 

Hender- 
son 

McLean 

Tazewell 

Ford 

1 

$29   283 

$37  972 

$43  144 

g39  241 

g33  920 

g62  664 

g47  257 

g44  014 

2 

18  276 

22  237 

26  025 

25  233 

19  072 

41  340 

31  025 

31  185 

3 

3  831 

4  559 

5  878 

4  533 

4  022 

7  137 

5  610 

3  886 

4 

323 

399 

442 

230 

433 

320 

336 

372 

5 

1  926 

2  895 

2  539 

1  587 

3  018 

2  951 

1  887 

1  483 

6 

775 

930 

1  157 

966 

1  052 

1  007 

618 

285 

7 

65 

74 

148 

473 

166 

157 

180 

53 

8  ■ 

58 

82 

79 

77 

70 

91 

87 

98 

9 

2  222 

4  598 

4  261 

3  503 

3  563 

6  520 

4  855 

4  166 

10 

1  807 

2  198 

2  615 

2  639 

2  524 

3  141 

2  659 

2  486 

11 

g  4  886 

$   6  554 

$   6  387 

g  5  817 

g  6  121 

g  7  523 

g  6  619 

g  5  293 

12 

1  355 

2  323 

2  100 

851 

2  420 

2  084 

1  272 

1  027 

13 

328 

405 

302 

380 

172 

555 

762 

249 

14 

1  613 

1  984 

2  348 

1  873 

2  336 

1  960 

1  207 

717 

15 

70 

97 

138 

332 

189 

164 

306 

70 

16 

104 

181 

169 

179 

135 

200 

219 

230 

17 

230 

254 

243 

249 

236 

231 

257 

205 

18 

680 

627 

448 

1  371 

1  112 

1  731 

2  198 

19 

476 

623 

580 

485 

'  '575 

1  125 

810 

556 

20 

30 

60 

59 

97 

58 

92 

55 

41 

21 

$   1  725 

$   2  432 

$   2  508 

g  2  018 

g  2  452 

g  3  186 

g  2  592 

g  1  970 

22 

243 

342 

407 

317 

296 

401 

312 

226 

23 

131 

24 

'  587 

'  789 

"926 

'  709 

877 

i  045 

■  877 

'  765 

25 

417 

577 

507 

386 

477 

761 

578 

333 

26 

111 

186 

207 

152 

185 

304 

221 

176 

27 

273 

392 

321 

343 

332 

499 

413 

376 

28 

94 

146 

146 

111 

154 

176 

191 

94 

29 

$   3  161 

$,   4  122 

$   3  879 

g  3  799 

g  3  669 

g  4  337 

g  4  027 

g  3  323 

30 

628 

685 

669 

713 

694 

592 

633 

680 

31 

$   2  533 

$   3  437 

g  3  210 

g  3  086 

g  2  975 

g  3  745 

g  3  394 

g  2  643 

32 

8.7 

9.1 

7.4 

7.9 

8.8 

6.0 

7.2 

6.0 

33 

$   1  564 

$   2  065 

$   1  578 

g  1  711 

g  1  831 

g  1  098 

g  1  551 

g  1  020 

34 

1  864 

2  548 

3  681 

3  716 

2  177 

4  176 

3  886 

2  702 

35 

1  067 

1  320 

-45 

-166 

1  256 

-70 

-116 

416 

36 

32 

31 

28 

28 

24 

62 

60 

58 

37 

248 

276 

254 

232 

266 

308 

257 

259 

38 

$   19,68 

$   23.79 

$   25.15 

g  25.05 

g  22.98 

$   24.39 

g  25.71 

g  20.43 

39 

9.48 

11.31 

12.51 

11.76 

11.81 

12.25 

12.53 

10.23 

40 

$   10.20 

$   12.48 

g  12.64 

g  13.29 

g  11.17 

g  12.14 

g  13.18 

g  10.20 

41 

$   74 

$   81 

gl02 

gl09 

g  72 

gl34 

gl21 

gl20 

42 

85 

91 

108 

111 

84 

139 

128 

120 

43 

15 

17 

23 

20 

15 

23 

22 

15 

44 

118 

138 

170 

169 

127 

203 

184 

170 

45 

74.4 

70.5 

83.7 

88.8 

73.6 

89.2 

85.3 

94.8 

46 

23.1 

35.9 

37.1 

37.3 

33.1 

35.9 

31.2 

36.3 

47 

10.3 

12.5 

16.3 

17.5 

14.0 

13.5 

14.0 

21.8 

48 

9.4 

.9 

2.3 

.9 

5.6 

4.0 

9.8 

.3 

49 

11.5 

4.5 

6.7 

7.5 

7.8 

12.5 

9.9 

10.5 

50 

6.7 

9.0 

6.4 

4.8 

8.7 

7.3 

8.7 

6.7 

51 

25.9 

26.5 

22.7 

22.3 

23.4 

22.3 

21.8 

18.7 

52 

13.1 

10.7 

8.5 

9.7 

7.4 

4.5 

4.6 

5.7 

53 

64.9 

64.0 

61.7 

61.9 

66.8 

48.2 

56.0 

44.5 

54 

51.5 

43.1 

49.0 

49.6 

48.3 

64.9 

61.3 

55.3 

55 

26.3 

18.3 

36.5 

16.7 

23.7 

24.5 

26.5 

20.0 

56 





30.0 



57 

24^3' 

22^8' 

20^3' 

22'9 

22.5 

20.0 

24.1 

14.1 

58 

$     9.16 

$   11.71 

g  14.95 

g  11.28 

g  14.42 

g  11.43 

g  9.44 

g  6.50 

59 

160 

161 

138 

145 

141 

145 

162 

146 

60 

2.04 

2.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.50 

3.05 

3.23 

2.55 

61 

18.0 

25.5 

29.0 

23.6 

27.0 

27.9 

16.9 

10.6 

62 

$   75 

$   77 

g  64 

g  83 

$   86 

g  80 

$   73 

g  70 

63 

63 

91 

79 

81 

72 

108 

128 

72 

64 

$     5.22 

$     6.03 

g  6.25 

g  4.93 

g  6.30 

g  5.22 

g  5.61 

g  4.28 

65 

7.41 

7.91 

6.54 

6.44 

6.88 

5.74 

6.42 

4.81 

66 

.98 

1.24 

1.60 

1.37 

1.11 

1.30 

1.21 

.87 

67 

1.10 

1.42 

1.26 

1.48 

1.25 

1.62 

1.60 

1.45 
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T.43L.E    li. — i-JTOiAKY  OF  BCSESESS  ReCOXZS 

CouxnEs  AXD  BY  Grouts  €w  Cot  ? 


2.738  Ilzjmois  Fas-ms 
.940 — QnOkuud 


BY 


W 


LaSaBe 


pBjgn 


IjnonjiaiiiGS 


F 


jatfes- 


F- 

Fi-- 


ttiQtal. 


V»-, 


N'c: 


3 

4 

S 

t 

7 

S 

9 

lO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 


20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 

35 


Net  recs 

Va&e  m. 
VsErjs^  tor 


3$ 

39 

4et 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
4H 
4* 
59 


53 
54 


r.ir.eT. 


Fegii  fed  aer 


j^iosa.  p£ir  asore 


62 
t3 

(65 

«7 


31  36« 

5  771 

375 

1  510 
346 
l»ft 
143 

4  393 

2  698 
$  S  275 

1   104 

^5 

720 

97 

443 

267 

1  468 

6«0 

41 

f  2  180 
295 


777 
398 
215 
343 
152 

$  3  095 
658 

;g  2  437 

5.2 
S       628 
2  766 
62 


&   22.61 
12.16 

S   10.45 

SI  34 

137 

25 

201 

92.5 

35.7 

22.7 

1.6 

8.2 

3.7 
•X.  "» 


16.8 

5  7.91 
165 

10!!6 

S  81 
99 

i  5.24 
5.81 
1.26 
1-47 


$51  287 

33  754 

6  071 

338 

2  110 

754 

167 

ice 

5  294 
2  694 

$  6  622 

1  573 
461 

1  484 
303 
263 
279 

1  529 

686 

44 

»  2  596 

329 


5^  i-i 

33  S42 

7  111 

•  -  -> 
ili 

5  905 
2  993 


$   7 
1 


577 
203 
493 
153 
$  4  026 
658 

S  3  368 
6.6 

5  1  312 
3  929 
—182 


«  2 


063 
937 
608 
306 
111 
261 
259 
632 
865 
84 
882 
426 


53 
257 
$  13.77 
12.66 
S   13.11 
$131 
138 
24 
200 
S7.4 

32. S 
20.3 

2.5 

5.5 

lO.l 

24.3 

4.5 

S3-1 
61.9 
23.S 


966 
621 
309 
389 
171 

S  4  181 
683 

6.3 
$  1  201 
3  278 
694 


20.7 

S   10.63 
156 
2.80 

18.8 
$91 
99 
$    5.47 
6.62 
1.28 
1.92 


51 

282 

$  IS.Oi 
12-6i 

S   12.40 

5127 

133 
25 

198 

87.0 

37.4 
20.9 
2.0 
5.8 
9.2 
20.6 
4.1 

52.1 
63.2 
29.0 
40.0 
17.9 

S   10.91 
143 
2.86 
20.0 

S   73 
101 

$  5.07 
5.9* 
1.51 
1.38 


$44  266 

32  Si9 

3  790 

271 

1  043 
336 

66 

82 

3  870 

2  4S9 


$  5  650 
615 
378 
686 

52 

238 

205 

2  719 

722 

35 

$  2  154 
297 


865 

347 

158 

396 

91 

$  3  496 

616 

$  2  880 

6.5 
$  1  178 
3  018 
273 


47 
244 
$  23.17 
11.36 

$  11-81 

$133 

134 

16 

182 

92.9 

32.2 
9.4 
4.0 

23.9 
6.8 

16.7 
7.0 

55.1 
59.8 
24.2 


21.6 

$  5.15 
169 
2.90 
9.9 

$  81 
89 

$  5.10 
4.97 
1.22 
1.62 


$39  949 

27  028 

4  519 

368 

1  267 
319 
160 
108 

3  753 

2  427 

$S  666 

911 

432 

728 

88 

268 

219 

2  433 

536 

51 

$  2  191 

310 


741 
416 
214 
396 
114 

$  3  473 
770 

$  2  706 

6.8 
$  1  278 
2  670 
586 


44 
270 
$  20.99 
10.97 

$  10.02 

$100 

102 

17 

148 

90.9 

31.9 
16.4 

1.4 
14.2 
10.9 
17.8 

7.4 

52.8 
54.5 
23.1 


18.3 

$  6.24 
154 
2.81 
9.8 
$  86 
82 

$  4.31 
5.66 
1.13 
1.47 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Brsi>"ES5  Records  from  2.738  Illinois  Farms  by 
CocKTiES  AXD  BY  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES.  1940 — Continued 


Vemnlion 

Macnn 

Sangamon 

Kaniakee 

JiJeEard 

wm. 

DeWitt 

1 

S43  197 

546  142 

544  160 

536  310 

535  055 

532  311 

540  643 

545  519 

2 

29  376 

34  046 

30  279 

23  126 

23  650 

19  411 

27  605 

27  158 

3 

5  210 

3  672 

4  464 

4  568 

3  902 

4  853 

4  066 

7  187 

4 

J44 

297 

398 

277 

328 

309 

275 

549 

5 

1  330 

1  281 

2  665 

1  589 

1  276 
^7 

2  245 

2  041 

2  709 

6 

4S0 

362 

920 

'35 

365 

369 

912 

7 

52 

55 

73 

7 

79 

■>7 

185 

138 

8 

74 

106 

95 

107 

111 

122 

71 

153 

9 

3  679 

3  961 

3  .188 

3  903 

2  778 

2  642 

3  583 

4  211 

10 

2  652 

2  362 

1  878 

2  496 

2  274 

2  542 

2  448 

2  702 

11 

S  5  953 

5  6  081 

5  5  286 

5  4  567 

5  5  620 

5  4  754 

5  6  174 

5  6  326 

12 

6U 

919 

1  971 

630 

859 

1  260 

1  614 

1  502 

13 

395 

369 

356 

749 

208 

980 

515 

862 

14 

906 

8J4 

1  540 

474 

1  438 

575 

825 

1  667 

15 

72 

46 

72 

13 

82 

8 

158 

46 

16 

184 

199 

156 

302 

264 

292 

162 

435 

17 

234 

201 

223 

209 

246 

1^ 

'.35 

232 

IS 

2  772 

2  844 

4^ 

3  722 

1  743 

1  090 

2  140 

1  021 

19 

702 

633 

458 

407 

744 

319 

463 

464 

20 

74 

36 

46 

61 

36 

42 

62 

97 

21 

$  2  368 

<  2  206 

$  2  483 

5  1  954 

$  1   077 

5  1  762 

$  2  266 

5  2  614 

22 
23 
24 

295 

256 

3% 

241 

267  1     255 

237 

463 

940 

'  9i6 

811 

776 

"756 

683 

"929 

"866 

25 

499 

351 

671 

549 

467 

306 

417 

533 

26 

198 

124 

156 

187 

132 

170 

143 

214 

27 

540 

456 

381 

275 

345 

233 

413 

345 

2S 

96 

103 

128 

106 

110 

113 

127 

193 

29 

S  3  3S5 

S  3  873 

5  2  803 

$  2   633 

5  3  543 

5  2  992 

5  3  908 

5  3  712 

30 

697 

727 

544 

5  2  259 

760 

5  1  873 

666 

5  2  877 

765 
$   2  227 

728 
$  3  180 

715 

31 

S  2  6S^ 

S  3  148 

5  2  997 

32 

6.2 

6.8 

5.1 

5.2 

8-2 

6-9 

7.8 

6.6 

33 

%   1  078 

S  1  400 

5   514 

5   624 

5  1  629 

5  1  184 

$   1  655 

5  1  295 

34 

3  081 

3  097 

:  474 

2  610 

2  539 

2  328 

3  062 

3  214 

35 

70 

577 

106 

-186 

758 

476 

611 

266 

36 

43 

vn 

35 

31 

31 

30 

29 

28 

37 

297 

:60 

277 

241 

262 

204 

267 

'35 

3S 

S  20.04 

5  23.45 

5  19.10 

$   18.95 

$   21.45 

$   23-27 

S  23.15 

5  26.89 

39 

10.99 
S  9.05 

1 1 .  50 
S  12.13 

10.94 
$  8.16 

11.18 

5  7. 77 

10.47 
$   10.98 

12-37 

11.23 
$   11-92 

14.15 

40 

5  10.90 

5  12.74 

41 

S  99 

5151 

5109 

5  96 

590 

5  95 

$104 

5115 

42 

101 

15: 

112 

oj; 

90 

96 

107 

120 

43 

18 

u 

16 

19 

15 

24 

15 

31 

44 

145 

178 

160 

151 

154 

158 

152 

193 

45 

92.2 

93.  S 

87.4 

92  5 

86-5 

89.1 

87.6 

89.2 

46 

29.7 

30.4 

29.1 

c,l.^. 

27.5 

31.7 

33-2 

54.6 

47 

8.2 

7.1 

9-4 

16.6 

11.2 

16.8 

13.1 

23.8 

48 

7.9 

8.8 

12.9 

1-3 

15.8 

3.4 

5.3 

2.2 

49 

18.0 

22.1 

10.7 

16.6 

9.8 

14.7 

16.6 

4.9 

50 

11.7 

7.8 

6.5 

8.3 

7.3 

6.1 

4.1 

7.9 

51 

16.0 

15.0 

18.9 

16.1 

19.0 

15.2 

17.5 

21.1 

52 

8.5 

8.8 

12.5 

8.7 

9.6 

12.1 

10.2 

5.5 

53 

50.9 

59.2 

53.7 

42.3 

56.4 

46.0 

55.7 

54.2 

54 

57.0 

64.8 

59.2 

51.2 

52.8 

62.2 

57.4 

71.8 

55 

25.9 

26.9 

29.9 

19-3 

28.7 

26.1 

27.5 

29.8 

56 



57 

\i.% 

ioio 

i9!8 

16.5 

ii.i" 

20.3 

12.2 

21.3,' 

58 

%     5.64 

$  6.18 

$  12.02 

S     5.99 

$     7.82 

$   10.68 

S     7.70 

$   13.98 

59 

141 

157 

128 

161 

148 

150 

168 

143 

60 

3.01 

2. 72 

2.26 

3.50 

2.74 

2.85 

2.31 

3.01 

61 

13.1 

12"5' 

21.5 

6.6 

21.4 

10.1 

10.8 

20.1 

62 

S  76 

5  SO 

$  62 

$   80 

$   72 

*91 

$   79 

5  78 

63 

79 

101 

72 

110 

65 

120 

95 

115 

64 

S  4.64 

S  5.09 

5  5.17 

5  4.92 

$  4.95 

5  5.13 

5  5.30 

5  5.60 

65 

5.13 

S.IO 

6.19 

5.80 

5.98 

6.52 

5.52 

6.64 

66 

.99 

.99 

1.21 
1.38 

1.00  1 

1.02  1 

1-25 

.89 

1.97 

67 

1.82 

1.76  1 

1.14 

1.32 

1.14 

1.55 

1.47 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  item 


Capital  investment,  total / 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry 8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment" 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

AAA  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment" 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 58 

Returns  for  glOO  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  i)er  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


Edgar, 

Douglas, 

Coles 


$49  744 

35  085 

4  640 

325 

1  437 

645 

67 

95 

4  348 

3   102 

$  6  580 

1   266 

265 

1  360 

55 
224 
249 

2  494 
599 

68 
637 
331 


$  2 


996 
548 
202 
455 
105 

$  3  943 
713 

$  3  230 

6.5 
$  1   263 
3  483 
211 


59 
309 

$  21.29 
10.84 

$  10.45 

$114 

117 
15 

161 

90.0 

28.1 
6.5 
8.1 

22.3 
7.5 

16.4 

11.1 

62.0 
59.4 
23.5 


20.8 

$     7.75 
140 
3.03 
18.3 
$  84 
77 

4.96 
5.48 
1.07 

1.47 


$ 


Moultrie 
Piatt, 
Logan 


Morgan 


"Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Macoupin 

Shelby 

Christian 

Mont- 
gomery 

Adams 

Scott, 
Greene, 
Jersey 

Pike, 

Brown, 

Schuyler 

Madison 

1 

$26  648 

$25  084 

$33  699 

$21  278 

$25  592 

$31  078 

$26  027 

$17  800 

2 

IS  093 

16  366 

22  654 

12  955 

14  755 

18  567 

15  255 

9  443 

3 

4  208 

2  662 

3  540 

2  448 

4  090 

3  984 

3  771 

2  802 

4 

422 

284 

309 

395 

363 

435 

373 

409 

5 

1  944 

1  090 

1  481 

1  372 

1  529 

2  196 

1  872 

1  294 

6 

396 

253 

520 

601 

644 

623 

985 

256 

7 

126 

121 

75 

179 

150 

101 

82 

27 

8 

102 

108 

100 

89 

70 

87 

52 

111 

9 

2  189 

2  290 

2  836 

1  751 

2  047 

2  873 

1  959 

1  656 

10 

2  168 

1  910 

2  184 

1  488 

1  944 

2  212 

1  678 

1  802 

11 

$   4  928 

g  4  322 

$   4  754 

$  4  049 

$  4  142 

$  5  620 

$  4  598 

$  3  782 

12 

1  096 

497 

1  108 

955 

1  112 

1  261 

1  388 

487 

13 

871 

693 

303 

371 

294 

902 

136 

1  271 

14 

845 

623 

1  099 

1  135 

1  384 

1  373 

2  275 

439 

15 

112 

103 

65 

98 

98 

65 

85 

27 

16 

281 

216 

156 

161 

160 

190 

116 

251 

17 

247 

242 

243 

260 

244 

252 

227 

226 

18 

1  069 

1  514 

1  335 

667 

475 

960 

706 

19 

297 

380 

402 

349 

336 

584 

302 

293 

20 

110 

54 

43 

43 

39 

33 

69 

82 

21 

?  1  694 

$   1  439 

$   1  932 

$  1  369 

$  1  634 

$  2  175 

$  2  074 

$  1  143 

22 

255 

204 

262 

176 

254 

292 

204 

169 

23 

578 

24 

'640 

"sio 

736 

'  544 

'  548 

'  764 

445 

"409 

25 

365 

235 

386 

244 

348 

491 

361 

239 

26 

113 

134 

127 

92 

116 

151 

109 

87 

27 

244 

275 

324 

229 

283 

351 

263 

157 

28 

77 

81 

97 

84 

85 

126 

114 

82 

29 

$   3  234 

$   2  883 

$   2  822 

$  2  680 

$   2  508 

$  3  445 

$  2  524 

$  2  639 

30 

946 

695 

747 

800 

772 

806 

682 

703 

31 

$  2  288 

$  2   188 

$   2  075 

$  1  880 

$  1  736 

$  2  639 

$  1  842 

$  1  936 

32 

8.6 

8.7 

6.2 

8.8 

6.8 

8.5 

7.1 

10.9 

33 

$   1  505 

$   1  474 

$   912 

$  1  372 

$   993 

$  1  619 

$  1  081 

$  1  490 

34 

1  414 

1  909 

2  255 

1  827 

1  273 

2  341 

1  746 

1  699 

35 

1  573 

732 

324 

593 

991 

852 

551 

714 

36 

39 

34 

i3 

30 

29 

62 

47 

72 

37 

265 

232 

229 

221 

259 

271 

271 

166 

38 

$   18.57 

$   18.60 

$  20.75 

$  18.29 

$  15.98 

$  20.72 

$  16.99 

$  22.84 

39 

9.95 

9.18 

11.69 

9.80 

9.28 

10.99 

10.18 

11.15 

40 

$  8.62 

$     9.42 

$     9.06 

$  8.49 

$  6.70 

$  9.73 

$  6.81 

$  11.69 

41 

%   57 

$   70 

$   99 

$  59 

$  57 

$  68 

$  56 

$  57 

42 

60 

74 

100 

63 

64 

77 

68 

59 

43 

16 

11 

IS 

11 

16 

15 

14 

17 

44 

100 

108 

147 

96 

99 

115 

96 

107 

45 

78.0 

86.9 

92.6 

84.2 

74.5 

79.3 

69.0 

78.9 

46 

22.5 

25.6 

23.9 

21.9 

21.9 

27.5 

25.3 

21.0 

47 

10.0 

5.6 

4.7 

7.8 

12.6 

5.0 

13.0 

7.1 

48 

15.1 

6.6 

11.4 

15.0 

12.0 

17.8 

6.4 

24.0 

49 

6.0 

15.5 

27.0 

14.4 

9.6 

3.2 

4.0 

1.4 

50 

9.6 

8.4 

6.3 

9.8 

6.4 

9.8 

6.3 

11.9 

51 

21.4 

22.0 

15.4 

17.9 

25.3 

26.6 

31.2 

24.6 

52 

15.4 

16.3 

11.3 

13.2 

12.2 

10.1 

13.8 

10.0 

53 

54.0 

55.4 

59.3 

55.8 

49.0 

54.2 

46.6 

53.3 

54 

51.3 

45.6 

56.4 

47.9 

46.0 

44.5 

46.5 

42.7 

55 
56 
57 

27.7 

20.4 

26.6 

24.1 

27.4 

24.7 

20.8 

26.3 

26'4' 

19^5' 

22!5' 

iiis' 

20!3 

19^3' 

i7.'2" 

26!6' 

58 

$     8.18 

$     5.87 

$     9.46 

$  9.07 

$  8.39 

$  9.40 

$  10.24 

$  8.77 

59 

156 

169 

134 

145 

148 

156 

150 

182 

60 

2.98 

2.14 

2.03 

1.98 

2.54 

2.77 

2.17 

2.29 

61 

14.1 

9.5 

14.3 

11. S 

15.1 

19.8 

27.8 

7.8 

62 

$   73 

$   77 

$   80 

$  70 

$  68 

$  75 

$  86 

$  66 

63 

111 

93 

79 

77 

71 

115 

58 

122 

64 

$     4.64 

$     3.97 

$     5.03 

$  4.59 

$  4.87 

$  6.06 

$     4.71 

$  5.35 

65 

7.71 

5.80 

6.46 

6.75 

7.83 

8.19 

7.92 

8.49 

66 

.96 

.88 

1.14 

.79 

.98 

1.08 

.75 

1.02 

67 

.92 

1.18 

1.41 

1.03 

1.09 

1.29 

.97 

.95 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Continued 


Accounting  item 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry 8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment" 10 

Income,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 18 

AAA  payments 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment* 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expense 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Income  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  income 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  receipts  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:  Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 58 

Returns  for  $100  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. ...  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


Randolph 


$14  751 


$  3 


683 
496 
509 
087 
191 
30 
87 
301 
367 

150 
625 
710 
322 

36 
250 
258 
551 
337 

61 

1  099 
175 

"437 
191 

84 
163 

49 

2  051 
692 

1  359 

9.2 
1  049 
1  240 

553 


35 
215 

$   14.66 
8.33 


11.8 


10 
25 

1 
13 
31 

6.1 

42.5 
38.4 
21.6 


10.0 
5  6.38 
155 
2.42 
5.9 
S  63 
101 

5  4.66 

6.72 

.81 

.76 


St.  Clair 


$21  523 

12  604 

3  428 

553 

903 

305 

19 

155 

1  738 

1  818 

$  3  704 
361 
725 
545 

11 
384 
279 
977 
360 

62 

$  1  408 
190 


$   2 


557 
245 
102 
216 
98 
296 
732 


$   1  564 

7.3 
$   927 
1  337 
680 


31 
209 
$  17.72 
10.24 


17.8 
10.5 
27.0 

3.2 
15.1 
20.5 

5.9 
46.4 
41.5 
23.6 

14^3' 
$     6.35 
168 
2.68 
7.7 
$   92 
107 
$     5.61 
6.83 
.91 
1.03 


Monroe 


$17  719 

10  915 

2  135 

372 

582 

245 

12 

160 

1  581 

1  717 

$  3  722 
207 
474 
371 

21 

564 

272 

1  446 

303 

64 

$  1  293 
144 


518 
283 

81 
176 

91 

$  2  429 
751 

$  1  678 

9.5 
$  1  242 
1  741 
416 


27 
201 
$  18.55 
10.19 


6.33 

$  7 

48 

$  8.36 

36 

$  60 

$  54 

39 

65 

63 

12 

16 

11 

69 

103 

88 

82.4 

81 

4 

79.8 

16.0 
5.4 

34.1 
.9 

12.6 

26.6 
4.4 

51.4 
44.3 


25.8 

14.0 

$     5.69 
160 
3 
6 

$  66 
94 

$     5.65 

8.29 

.72 

.88 


02 

7 


Bond, 

Clinton, 

Washington 


$19  271 

10  279 

2  841 

358 

1  261 

418 

71 

150 

1  800 

2  093 
$  3  466 

482 

1  082 
811 

61 
280 
248 
108 
343 

51 

$  1  363 
216 

"'536 

290 

82 

166 

79 

2  103 
616 

$  1  487 

7.7 
$   940 
1  674 
181 


$ 


52 
209 
$  16.57 
9.46 

$  7.11 
$  49 

53 

14 

92 

80.7 

17.7 
9.8 
20.8 
3.4 
12.1 
24.8 
11.4 

41.9 
39.3 
21.8 

i'i'.'i 

$  9.23 
150 
1.82 
9.4 
$  89 
114 

$  5.29 

6.84 

1.03 

.79 


"Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


(.Concluded) 


1941 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  2,738  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1940 — Concluded 


Jackson- 

Effingham, 
Fayette 

Jefferson 

Clark, 

Jasper, 

Crawford 

Williamson, 

Richland, 

Marion, 

Franklin, 

Hamilton, 

Clay 

Edwards 

Gallatin, 

Lawrence, 

Saline, 

Wabash, 

White 

Perry, 
Alexander- 
Pulaski, 
Pope-Hardin, 
Johnson, 
Massac, 
Union 

1 

$14  839 

$  9   483 

$17  944 

$13  397 

$11   911 

$20   469 

$11  733 

2 

7  443 

4  809 

10  046 

6  879 

7  173 

12  883 

5  907 

3 

2  475 

1  541 

2  792 

2  070 

1  369 

2  647 

2  323 

4 

392 

404 

315 

403 

282 

400 

375 

5 

1  373 

623 

1  097 

1  131 

612 

897 

786 

6 

158 

243 

397 

252 

253 

294 

172 

7 

103 

98 

75 

149 

80 

81 

35 

8 

154 

102 

159 

116 

139 

122 

86 

9 

1  356 

779 

1  487 

1  010 

933 

1  439 

843 

10 

1  385 

884 

1  576 

1  387 

1  070 

1  706 

1  206 

11 

$   3  300 

$   1  650 

$   3  528 

(.  2   574 

$  2   500 

$   3  732 

$  2   320 

12 

670 

256 

678 

507 

360 

510 

377 

13 

672 

151 

270 

420 

89 

217 

364 

14 

227 

431 

939 

468 

509 

713 

299 

15 

135 

87 

89 

117 

61 

70 

39 

16 

345 

189 

434 

275 

308 

207 

177 

17 

254 

227 

248 

253 

215 

207 

220 

IS 

682 

179 

516 

204 

576 

1  422 

584 

19 

263 

89 

291 

263 

342 

337 

243 

20 

52 

41 

63 

67 

40 

49 

17 

21 

$   1  087 

$       664 

$   1  249 

$       951 

$       938 

$   1  447 

$   974 

22 

180 

123 

160 

148 

118 

228 

50 

23 

24 

■  "407 

'"'227 

"482 

"352' 

"334 

'"S89 

'"39s 

25 

161 

85 

224 

153 

158 

211 

249 

26 

74 

80 

104 

117 

107 

122 

96 

27 

145 

101 

187 

143 

161 

237 

147 

28 

120 

48 

92 

38 

60 

60 

37 

29 

$  2   213 

$       986 

$   2  279 

$   1  623 

$   1  562 

$  2   285 

$  1  346 

30 

682 

544 

647 

646 

527 

610 

530 

31 

$   1  531 

$       442 

$   1  632 

$       977 

$   1  035 

$   1  675 

$       816 

32 

10.3 

4.7 

9.1 

7.3 

8.7 

8.2 

7.0 

33 

$   1  218 

$       326 

$   1  178 

$       699 

$       849 

$   1  077 

$       603 

34 

1  472 

586 

1  585 

887 

936 

1  548 

612 

35 

487 

173 

446 

483 

411 

530 

514 

36 

38 

27 

37 

34 

25 

32 

55 

37 

232 

192 

261 

278 

182 

262 

234 

38 

$   14.20 

$     8.61 

$   13.51 

$     9.27 

$   13.77 

$   14.24 

$     9.93 

39 

7.61 

6.30 

7.26 

5.75 

8.07 

7.85 

6.44 

40 

$     6.59 

$     2.31 

$     6.25 

$     3.52 

$     5.70 

$     6.39 

$  3.49 

41 

$   32 

$   25 

$   38 

$   25 

$   39 

$   49 

$   25 

42 

36 

26 

41 

26 

40 

52 

29 

43 

11 

8 

11 

7 

8 

10 

10 

44 

64 

49 

69 

48 

66 

78 

50 

45 

79.6 

81.9 

80.3 

80.6 

86.7 

86.1 

73.6 

46 

20.2 

17.3 

25.0 

15.4 

22.8 

25.7 

16.0 

47 

8.3 

5.9 

5.3 

4.8 

8.1 

3.5 

3.3 

48 

7.6 

9.3 

11.6 

6.3 

13.5 

19.2 

9.1 

49 

6.4 

.5 

2.9 

2.2 

3.0 

5.7 

1.2 

50 

10.7 

11.1 

13.0 

16.6 

14.7 

14.1 

13.0 

51 

22.8 

25.9 

21.8 

26.8 

20.8 

22.8 

35.6 

52 

24.0 

30.0 

20.4 

27.9 

17.1 

9.0 

21.8 

53 

43.7 

25.2 

44.9 

24.7 

35.3 

44.4 

38.2 

54 

37.7 

28.0 

37.7 

31.2 

47.3 

32.2 

32.1 

55 

21.0 

21.4 

19.4 

18.9 

22.5 

20.3 

17.8 

56 

57 

'l3!6' 

M'.'s' 

13:3' 

'  '  I'.l 

'il!3' 

"s'.s' 

58 

$     5.28 

$     4.28 

$  6.60 

$     4.42 

$  5.99 

$     5.15 

$  3.73 

59 

181 

156 

150 

160 

136 

139 

162 

60 

2.31 

2.25 

2.72 

1.89 

1.95 

2.12 

2.47 

61 

4.6 

8.4 

13.0 

6.8 

8.8 

10.9 

5.3 

62 

$   71 

$   68 

$,   83 

$   77 

$   71 

$   72 

$  72 

63 

97 

55 

70 

76 

55 

70 

78 

64 

$     4.15 

$     3.89 

$     3.91 

$     3.31 

$     4.16 

$     4.22 

$     5.20 

r>5 

6.17 

6.59 

5.50 

5.39 

5.83 

4.71 

7.65 

66 

.77 

.64 

.61 

.53 

.65 

.87 

.21 

67 

.62 

.53 

.72 

.52 

.89 

.90 

.53 

Table  A'. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
monlli 


Base  period . 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1940  June... 
July... 

Aug 

Sept. .  . 

Oct 

Nov. .  . 
Dec 

1941  Jan 

Feb. .  .  . 
Mar..  . 
Apr..  . . 
May. . . 
June.  .  . 


Commodity  prices 

Income  from  farm  marketings| 

Wholesale  prices 

Illinois 
farm 

Prices 

paid  by 

U.S. 

in 

Illinois            1 

.Ml  com- 

Farm 

In 

In  pur- 
chasing 
power' 
1924-29 

modities' 

products^ 

prices' 

farmers* 

moneys 

money' 

1926 

1926 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

1924-29 

95 

105 

104 

99 

103 

103 

104 

86 

88 

89 

94 

83 

87 

93 

73 

65 

62 

80 

58 

58 

72 

65 

48 

41 

69 

43 

43 

62 

66 

51 

45 

71 

49 

51 

72 

75 

65 

61 

80 

57 

55 

69 

80 

79 

82 

81 

64 

65 

80 

81 

81 

86 

80 

74 

82 

103 

86 

86 

96 

84 

80 

87 

103 

79 

69 

69 

80 

72 

81 

101 

77 

65 

65 

78 

72 

81 

97 

78 

68 

69 

79 

78 

90 

113 

78 

66 

65 

80 

70 

71 

89 

78 

66 

67 

79 

71 

72 

90 

77 

66 

69 

79 

71 

80 

101 

78 

66 

72 

79 

76 

84 

106 

79 

66 

72 

79 

80 

98 

124 

80 

68 

73 

79 

80 

101 

128 

80 

70 

74 

79 

86 

105 

131 

80 

72 

78 

80 

86 

90 

112 

81 

71 

76 

80 

84 

88 

110 

82 

72 

76 

80 

88 

94 

118 

83 

74 

82 

80 

93 

100 

124 

85 

76 

83 

81 

97 

87" 

82" 

87" 

.  .  . 

. 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural 
income' 


1924-29 
107 
100 

87 

68 

63 

72 

77 

90 

95 

88 

93 

98 

97 

98 

99 
100 
100 
102 
104 
104 
106 
106 
106 
109" 


Factory 
payrolls' 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 

100 
98 
106 
112 
116 
116 
122 
121 
127 
131 
135 
142 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion") 


1935-39 

110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

88 
108 
122 

121 
121 
121 
125 
129 
132 
138 
139 
141 
143 
140 
149" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products' 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

June 
1940 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1939 

1940 

April 

May 

June 

Corn,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

VViieat,  bu 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

$   A3 

.28 

.67 

.41 

.74 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

9.15 

3.44 

.23 

1.59 

.16 

.13 

.25 

1.07 

6.05 

.80 

$    .56 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

9.63 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.13 

.30 

1.14 

6.68 

.83 

$   .59 

.30 

.74 

.44 

.73 

4.80 

8.30 

8.90 

69.00 

8.70 

3.05 

.24 

1.40 

.13 

.14 

.30 

.     1.50 

6.20 

1.10 

$    .61 

.36 

.83 

.50 

1.08 

8.30 

9.90 

10.50 

74.00 

10.50 

4.95 

.33 

1.75 

.19 

.16 

.35 

1.20 

8.30 

.80 

i,   .66 

.34 

.88 

.50 

1.20 

8.40 

9.60 

10.00 

75.00 

10.50 

4.90 

.34 

1.85 

.19 

.16 

.40 

1.20 

8.30 

.75 

$   .68 
.33 
.90 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head  .... 

Veal  calves,  cwt 

Sheep,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

Milk,  cwt 

.50 

1.25 

9.30 

9.90 

10.20 

80.00 

10.20 

4.35 

.34 

1.90 

Kees.  doz 

.22 

Chickens,  lb 

Wool,  lb 

.16 
.40 

Apples,  bu 

Hay,  ton 

Potatoes,  bu 

1.25 

7.40 

.95 

'"'^For  sources  of  data  in  tables  see  page  83. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics:    University  of  Illinoia,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.    H.  P.  Rusk,  Director.     Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30,  1914. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 
URBANA,    ILLINOIS 


Penalty  for  private  use  to    | 
payment  of  postage  $30 


Dirtctor,  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

FREE— Co-operative  Agricultural  Extension 
Work.    AcU  of  May  8  and  June  30    1914 


FARM    BUSINESS 
REPORT   .    .    .    1940 


FARMING  TYPE  AREA  ONE 
Chicago  Dairy  Area 


DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS,    UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE.    EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

URBANA.   ILLINOIS 


Annual  Feirm  Business  Report 
OK  EIGHTY-ONE  FAEMB  IN  FARMING-TYPE  ASEA  1,  19if-0 
By  P.  S.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  E.  M.  Hughesi/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1  were  much 
higlier  in  19^^-0  than  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $lU.91  in 
19^0,  $10. 6k   in  1939,  and  $9.55  in  1938.  The  items  considered  in  calculating  the 
net  earnings  included:  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  inrentory  changes;  the  value 
of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  later  (Table  1). 

Larger  incomes  for  cattle  and 
dairy  sales  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
responsible  for  larger  cajh  receipts  for 
I9U0  than  for  1959.  The  cash  expenditujres, 
especially  for  cattle  and  improvements,  were 
higher  for  19Jf0  than  for  1939,  but  the  in- 
crease in  income  was  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  expenditures;  therefore,  the  cash 
balance  showed  a  $871  increase  for  19^0. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area;  the  crop  yields  were 
above  the  average;  and  the  farm  operators 
were  more  skillful  than  the  average  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  their  farms. 
Therefore,  the  figures  contained  in  this 
report  represent  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  for  the  area. 


The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate 
the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to 
8  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they 
contain  measiures  of  earnings  and  measures 

of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farro 

earnings . 


Farming-Type  Area  1 
Dairy  and  Truck 


1/  F.  J,  Eeiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


J,  H.  Brock,  McHenry  County 
A,  C,  Johnson,  Kane  County 
D,  M,  Chalcraft,  Boone  County 


H.  S.  Wright,  BuPage  Coimty 
H.  C.  Gilkerson,  Lake  County 


-2- 

TABLE  1.— IFVENTOEY  CHANGES,  CASH  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Fanne  in  Farming-Typ®  Area  1,  1957-19'+0 


Item 


i  Your  i    Average  of  all  farms  in  area. 
\     farm  j"  191^0  |  19$9  !  1938   |  19?T 


Number  of  farms- 


81 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Ifechinery  and  equipment- 
Automobile  {faxra.   share  )- 
Total _  -  . 


87 


^_ 


70 


$  102 

91 

-258 

216 


Cash  Beceipts 

Fam  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  -  - 
Dairjr  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales- 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellemeous-  --------- 

AAA  payments  ---------- 

Total-  ------------ 


I 1 


79 
212 


7 

282 

;^052  ! 


$   2 

66 

1  005 

5  088 

595 
81 
90 

186 
(5  01+5) 

627 

186 

"56 
5 

$6  079 


Cash  S'fpenses 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


U21 


Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment - 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  --------- 

Total-  


"i 1 


$h  551 


$5"^ 


U17 
87 

1+95 

67 

6k 

52 

(  658) 

587 

961 

1+68 
30 

307 
87 

253 
$3"g55 


Summary 

Cash  baleince  ---------- 

Fam  products  used  in  household^/ 
Total  inventory  change  -  -  -  -  - 

Poceipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  -  -  -  -  - 


Net  earnings  per  acre 


a/  Hot  included  as  income  for  1957. 


$2  301 

253 

872 

$5  1+26 

71+3 

$2~g53 
$li+,9l 


$1  1+30 
2I+1 
867 

$2~55H 
7I+0 

$1  818 

$10.61+ 


$1  681 
267 
586 

$2  531^ 

758 

:^l  776 


*  9.55 


^ 


$2  22I+ 

171 
$2  595 

796 
$1  599 

$  8.69 


-3- 

Irrventory  chaxiges. — The  year  19i)-0  was  the  fourth  consecutiTe  year  of 
increasing  inventories,  ranging  frcm  an  increase  of  $171  in  1957  to  $887  in  1959 
(Taole  1).  Ccne  of  the  largest  increases  in  19'4-0  was  for  feed  and  grain,  resulting 
from  increases  in  grain  prices  and  the  quantity  of  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  on 
farms  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  1  at 
the  two  inventory  periods  follcnv: 


Crop 


Com 
Oats 
>nieat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 


1  996 

552 

50 

51 


("bushels ) 


End 

of  year 


1  92i4- 

955 

59 

63 


Sumnip-ry  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses, — Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  19^0  by  $2,301^  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year 
during  the  past  four.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  these  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses,  in- 
terest, debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($50  per  month)  was  chaa-ged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mat\ire  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $2,683  in  19^0  conrpared  with  $l,8l8 
for  1959.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance 
and  by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore, 
this  figure  indicates  the  earrJxig  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.- -A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  1;  for  example,  15  farms  earned  less  than  5  percent  on  their 
investments,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2,9  percent,  but  J+O  farms  earned  9 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  12,1  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $13  for  labor  and  management  earn- 
ings contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $2  758  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in 
earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows; 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  5.0 

15 

2.9 

137 

$21  95!^ 

$3  373 

$  652 

$   15 

5.0  to  8.9 

26 

7.3 

187 

50  661^ 

5  358 

2  227 

1  2lilf 

9.0  or  more 

ko 

12.1 

191 

51  091 

7  085 

5  71^9 

2  758 

-1^. 


TABLE  2.— FACTOBS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSDIESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19^0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Standards 
for 


Average  of 


your  farm  all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


clumber  of  farms- 
i.cres  in  farm  ■ 
lores  tillable  - 
lores  in  crops  - 


Jross  earnings  per  acre- 
rotal  expenses  per  acre- 
Tet  earnings  per  acre  ■ 


9.2^ 


180 
114-7 
12J+ 


S/ 


9.2^' 

81 
180 

121+ 

$50.8? 

15.96 

$ll|.91 


[nvesteents 
Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  . 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  ■ 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


78 

35 
163 


a/ 


78 
82 

55 
165 


Land  Use 
Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat- -  -  . 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  • 


81.7 

52. U 

17.2 

1.8 

2.6 

7.5 

25.3 

13.2 


3rop  Yields 
Com,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Barley,  bu. 


^/ 


60.7 
6U.5 
^^9.3 


Liivestock  Factors 
Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock- 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Number  of  cows  milked  per  100  acres-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


$  2  97!)- 


c/ 


2.77 
11.2 
6.0 
78 
20.2 
11.2 


1/ 


$2  97U 

16.52 

165 

2.77 

11.2 

6.0 

78 

20.2 

11.2 

132 


$ 


Expense  Factors 
Ifechinery  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  - 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  --------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  ---------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ---------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -------- 

Taxes  per  acre-  ---  ---------- 

Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  5,  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 

c/  Table  h,   source  of  income. 


f. 


I 


1/ 


$  5.51 
6.91 

9.95 
2U.5 

3.5 
$  1.81 

1.33 


d/  Table  6,   size 

milk  cows  per 

c/  Tabic  5^  size 


of  farm  and  number  of 
100  acres, 
of  farm. 
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CHART  FOR  STUDYING  TEE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19U0 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


Rate  earned  on 
investment,  percent 

•H 

© 

0 

< 

Gross  earnings 
per  acre 

Factors  that  affect  the  gross  earnings 

Total  expense 
per  acre 

Factors  1 
affect  ex] 

that 
senses 

Percent  of  tillable 
land  in  legume 
hay  and  pasture 

Cro 

P  yie 

Lds 

. ! 

1 

^©1 

Improvement  cost 
per  acre 

• 

0 

■ 

s 

• 
rH 

Feed  fed  per  acre 
to  productive  l.s 

Returns  per  $100 
feed  fed 

Poultry  returns 
per  hen 

Hog  returns  per 
litter  farrowed 

Dairy  returns 
per  cow  milked 

Horse  and  machine 
cost  per  crop  acr 

Labor  cost 
per  crop  acre 

1 

1 

1 j 

' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9.2 

180 

1 

1 1 , 

2.77 

78 

! 
1 
i 

!          1 

1 

i 

1- 1 

1 
i 
i 

f 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

...  , 

1 

i 

1 
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TABLE  3. "USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AKD  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19^0 


Item 

Average  value  of  improved  land 

Wumter  of  farms  ------- 

Acres  per  farm  ------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  -------  —  -- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


JE2~ 

or 
less 


Value  of  Improved  land 


153" 
to 

$77 


to 
$92 


"|93~ 

or 

more 


$      ^h 

16 

187 

79.1 

32.1 
15.2 

.5 

.6 

9.6 

29.7 

12.5 

$28.65 

15.68 

$12.97 

$  1.10 


$      72 

22 
17*+ 

80.0 
31.8 

16. l^ 

2.1 

2.1 

8.i^ 

27.6 

11.6 

$32.57 

17.52 

$15.05 

$  1.29 


$      8U 

20 
175 

86.1 

51.3 

16.5 

1.6 

2.6 

7.5 
21^.7 
15.8 

$31. 6U 

16.95 

$109 

$  1.57 


$    106 

23 
186 

81.6 

35.9 
20.0 

2.5 
k.6 

25.1 
10.5 

$30.39 
li^.08 

$]X31 
$  I.U9 


o 
u 

o 

< 

U 
o 

Ph 


m 

pq 


70  — 


60 


I  I  I  1  i  I  '  M  !  i  ■  i  I  '  I  i  !  I  '  t  I  I  ! '  I  i  I  r 


50 


I     I    I   1    I    I    >   t   I    I    I    .    I    I   I    I    .    I  I    M    M    I   I   I  I    I 


$60        $80       $100 
Per-Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 


Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  com^  oats,  and 
barley  with  varying  values  of 
improved  land. 
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Explanatlon  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  "business  (Table 
2).  They  make  allowaaces  for  the  following  facts;  (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (U)  that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  variable  standards  for  your  farms  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables 
5  to  6  and  from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2), 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  barley 
Table  h     -  Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock, 

Petums  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  3.abor 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvements  cost  per  acre 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  number  of  milk  cows  per  100  acres. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre, 

lAbor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Illinois 
Farm  Account  Book,  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1  of  the 
farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  8.nd  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads, 
and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  page  l8,  line  56,  of  the  farm 
account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been  done  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.— The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  58  to  66, k   as  the  value  per  acre  for  Improved 
land  increased  from  an  average  of  $5^  to  $106  (Table  3),  Likevise,  the  land  tax 
per  acre  increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as 
the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $50  per  acre  to  $100  per  acre  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  5  and 
Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops, 
crop  yields,  and  net  ixicome  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^0  in  conrparlson  with 
the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved 
land. 
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TABLE  U. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FAEM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Fame  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19^+0 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Dairy- 
sales 


Cattle 

Uo^+ 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 
60^-t- 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  inccme  from  prod,  l.s, 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Inyestments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------- 

Gross  expenses  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  • 

Labor  and  management  earnings  ■ 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  ------ 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  • 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  • 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s, 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  . 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn  bu.  ----------. 

Oats^  bu.  ----------. 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed • 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  • 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  ■ 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  -------. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


55 

87.1 
1.8 


$26  508 
163 

75 

ko 

12.85 


$  5 
2 


561 
Qkk 


$  2  517 

$  52.89 

17.1^5 

$  15.^*^ 

9.5^ 

$  1  753 


165 
81.1 
56.1 
U2.U 
$  16.72 
22.9 
2k, 7 


62.0 
62.0 


177 

75 

155 


$  II.U5 

7.6U 
2.0U 
1.51 


9 
95.9 


$lf6  10+6 

175 
8U 

29 
11.7^ 


$  8  858 

h  088 

$  k  770 

$  55.05 
15.2^ 

$  17.79 
10.5^ 

$  2  909 


268 
85.1 
68.5 
51.5 
$  21.55 
12.5 
2i+.7 


61.1 
lk.9 


lif8 

92 

159 


$    6.31 

6.08 
1.25 
1.25 


7 
1+1.0 


$55  104 

151 

95 

22 

9.^2 


$  5  005 

2  615 

$  2  588 

$  21.51 
11. 2U 

$  10.27 

6.8?^ 

$  1  lOU 


255 
80.6 

66.5 
50.8 
8.52 
15.6 
25.8 


56.7 
61.9 


$ 


120 
1+8 
97 


$    6.00 

1+.65 

.95 
1.1+0 


10 

81+.5 
1.7 


$21+  821 

158 

81 

52 

1I+.59 


$  !+  1+01 

2  1+79 
$  1  922 

$  28.00 

15.77 

$  12.25 

l.llo 

$  1  251 


157 
81.5 

60.5 

55.5 

$  16.55 

20.1 

22.0 


58.9 
65.1+ 


155 

88 
107 


$    9.59 

6.85 
2.09 
1.55 


I 
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Source  of  income. — The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  vith  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  a  larger  rate  eaimed  on 
the  investment  for  19h-0  than  the  dairy  farms,  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relation- 
ship will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of 
these  enterprises  in  19^0  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  pro- 
duction. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  faarms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  (1955-1957),  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Differences  in  expenses,  are  highly  significant  for  the  four  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  22.9 
months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  cattle  farms,  where  12.5  months  of 
labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large  amount  of  available 
labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increasing  the  size  of  their 
farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $6,00  on  the  general  farms 
having  the  least  amo\int  of  livestock  to  $11.^5  on  the  dairy  farms,  and  the  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  also  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it 
averaged  $7 ,6h   and  lowest  on  the  general  farms  having  the  least  amount  of  live- 
stock where  it  averaged  $U.65. 

Size  of  farm. — When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the  smal- 
ler ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year 
than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  26  largest  farms  had 
labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $2,68U  contrasted  with  $951  for  the 
22  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  land, 
machinery,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate 
earned  on  investment  was  greater  for  the  largo  farms  than  for  the  small  ones. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre, 
by  a  larger  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  and  by  a  larger 
labor  input  per  100  crop  acres.  The  26  largest  feirms,  however,  had  the  largest 
net  income  per  acre. 
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TABLE  5.— SIZE  OF  FAEM  RELATED  TO  FAEM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-TTpe  Area  1,  19^0 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


191 

or 

more 


Wumter  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Het  earnings  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Lalior  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  ------ 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  - 
Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  ------- 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  -----  ----- 

Number  of  work  horses  ----------- 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com,  bu,  -  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu,  -  -  -  -  . 


Livestock  Returns 


Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter - 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  ------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  ----------- 


22 
102 


$17  515 

172 

80 

37 
15.  OU 


$  5  652 

2  576 

$  1  276 

$  35.88 

23. 3^^ 

$  12. 5*^ 

7.3^ 

$      931 


80.5 
56.2 
Uc.o 

$  20.30 
87.5 

28.9 
20.2 

2.9 


58.9 
6k.O 


l6k 

6k 

155 


$  ll;.i+7 
8.5if 
1.90 
1.51 


53 

162 


$27  hlk 
170 

79 

in 

li^.oo 


$  5  181^ 
$  2  436 

$  32.10 

17.02 

$  15.08 

8.9'^ 

$  1  59^^ 


81.1 
57.2 
kl.k 
$  17.35 
87.1 

8.6 
21.0 
22.8 

3.5 


61^.1 
69.6 


$      167 
90 

133 


$  10.38 
7.52 
2.12 

1.36 


26 

270 


$in  1^60 

77 

31 
10.1^5 


$  7  872 
3  685 
$T 


lEf 


$  29.21 
13.67 

$  15. 5i^ 
10.1^ 

$  2  68h 


82.8 
62.9 
35.8 
$  1U.69 
80.7 
lO.li- 
15.7 
29.7 
k.o 


59.2 
60.2 


165 

70 

129 


7.78 
6.01 

1.55 
1.26 
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The  method  used  to  Increase  the  Tolume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
"business  by  improving  the  qxiality  and  increasing  the  amoimt  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.— Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  ere  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  the  number  of  milk  cows  per  100  acres  (Table  6) . 

TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AND  MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  NUMBER  OF 
MIIZ:  COWS  PER  100  ACRES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19^+0 

Number  of  milk  cows  per  100  acros  'riumber  of  milk  cows  per  100  acres 
Acres       5        15       21         5        13       21 
per         to       to       or         to       to       or 

farm 19    '    20     '   more    '    1^,   '    ^Q    '  ^°^^ 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) (horse  and  machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

130  or  less    $11,90     $12. 8o    $l8.00      $7.55     $8.Uo     $8.75 

131  to  190     7.70      10.50     12.00      6.40     7.^5     8.65 
191  or  more     6. 30 9.6O     IO.80 5.35 6.70 7.^^0 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
AJLthough  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  inccaae,   (Tables  7  and  8), 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomeg 

Prices  of  Impojrtant  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19UO  than  at  the  1)68111111115,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  conniodltlea  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  In  19UO  than  in  1959.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1959.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  5  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  k   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  Is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  19^^-0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15.it-  bushels  in  1959.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  veiy  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer, 

December  15  farm  prices      Average  yearly  faiin  prices 
Farm  product  I959        19l)-0  I959         19w 

Corn,  bu.  $  .k?  $  .52  $  M  $  .56 

Wheat,  bu.  .88  .79  .6?  .81 

Oats,  bu.  .55  .55  .28  .32 

Barley,  bu.  .kk  .1^9  .kl  .U6 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .31  .Jk  .85 

Hay,  ton  6.5O  7.5O  6.05  6.68 

Horses,  head  85. 00  ylj-.OO  85. 00  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt.  5.10  5.80  6.^6  5.51^ 

Beef  cattle,  cwt.  8.5O  9.8O  S.I8  8.84 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.S0  8.I8  8.52 

Milk  cows,  head  65.00  68.00  63. 00  65. 00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.63 

Butt erf at,  lb.  .26  .5^  .25  .27 

Chickens,  lb.  .11  .I5  .I3  .I5 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  ,17 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
greatest  v:here  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1956.  In  19^+0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  In  somewhat 
low  Inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  Januarj-  1,  19^1^  wore  the  smallest  since 

1957,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  I9UI,  than  in  1940.  i>.ccordlng  to  the  Dividion  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops  on 
Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^4-0,  and  19^+1,  were  as  follows: 
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Fig.  2. — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (unpaid  lator  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  "by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  hy  Illinois  fairmers, 
1926-1939. 
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Fig.   5. --Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  cf  com,   hogs, 
butt erf at,   and  heef  cattle,    1959  and  19^0. 
(192if-1929  «  100) 
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Tyre  of  grain  19^0  19^1 

(nillior.  "b-oshels) 
2S0 
Oats  57  95 

Wheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farBis,  all  livestock  nunibers  increased  in  1939  over  1955. 
In  19'^0,  ho^'erer,  only  the  n-^ers  of  nili  cows,  "beei"  ccvs,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  njriers  cf  feeder  laibs,  "brood  sovs,  sprir^  pigs^  sxl5. 
gimner  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  Increase  in 
livestock  r-uzbers  on  2,3^7  acccnxnting  farss  during  the  calendar  year  19^. 

Type  cf  livestock         19^0  Type  cf  lire  stock         19^ 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               5            Brood  sows  -2 

3eef  cove  10  Spring  pigs  -5 

Jeeder  cattle  12  S^iCnier  pigs  -2 

Feeder  laahs  -  2  Fall  pigs  49 

The  increase  in  the  nuribers  of  silk  cows,  "beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  vas 
general  thro-jghout  the  tfcited  States.  This  up-«ard  svir^  in  nunbers  r:ay  ce  expected 
to  continue- for  two  or  three  Eore  years.  The  decrease  in  the  maaber  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  and  giironer  pigs  is  nuch  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  perc>n:t  in  ths  Ifcited  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

C^cp  Yic-lds  in  Illinois,  19^^ 

Ths  year  I9U0  was  the  fo-urth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  IC-year  average,  1929-I958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959^  when  the  average  yield  was  135  percent. 

The  19^  yields  of  these  four  crcps,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  com,  126.3;  oats,  15^;-. 9;  wheat,  129.5;  and  soybeans, 
89.2,  In  19lrC  ccm  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Eardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  :-fershall,  Eichlar-d,  and  Vayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  excep-  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  cf  the  counties 
except  Calhc-un  and  Cock.  Soybean  yields,  en  the  other  hand,  were  belcw  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  cf  the  various  crops  in  19^0  ccsixpared.  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Handclph  county--com,  170  percent;  Gnmdy  coiinty — Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  'r'niteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  i>fe,coupin 
co-jnty— soybearis,  126  percent. 

The  cc-onties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  ths  nest 
part,  in  northern  and  soutirwestem  Illinois  where  weather  conditioris  were  parti- 
c^ilariy  favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  ccm  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.   Another  group  of  counties  which 
exterxLed  diagonally  southeast  frcci  Kncx  ccjnty  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  ccnnunities, 
townships,  and  even  individual  f arsis  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^+0  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig.  14-. --Crop  yields  for  19^40  compared  vith  10-year  average  yields  (1929-I95S) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  vheat,  and  soybeans.  (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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OK  FOUR  HUNDRE3)  FIFTY-SIX  FARMS  IN  FARMING-TYPE  AREA  2,  I9U0 

By  P.  E,  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  E,  M.  Hughesi/ 


Faiia  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2  were  higher  in 
19i|-0  than  in  1959,  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  wore  $15.51  in  19^0,  $12.65 
in  1959,  and  $9.62  in  I958,  The  items  considorod  in  calculating  the  net  earnings 
included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  lahor  (Tatle  1). 

Both  cash  receipts  and  cash  ex- 
penses vere  larger  for  19^0  than  for  1959; 
the  higher  net  farm  earnings  for  19l|-0  re- 
sulted from  a  higher  cash  balance,  which 
more  than  offset  the  smaller  average  inven- 
tory increase.  Cash  receipts  from  cattle, 
dairy,  and  hog  sales  were  larger  in  19^0 
than  in  1959. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area;  the  crop  yields  were 
ahove  the  average;  and  the  farm  operators 
were  more  skillful  than  the  average  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  their  farms. 
Therefore,  the  figures  contained  in  this 
report  represent  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate  the 
strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management 
of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  8 
and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain 
measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those 
management  factors  which  are  responsible 
for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


Farming -Type  Area  2 
Mixed  Livestock 


1/  F,  J,  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  In  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


R.  P.  Johnson,  DcKalb  County 
V,  J,  Banter,  Stephenson  County 

C,  E,  Yale,  Lee  County 

D,  E.  Warren,  Ogle  County 

R.  C.  Smith,  Rock  Island  County 


H.  R,  Brunnemeyer,  Winnebago  County 
F,  H.  Shuman,  Whiteside  County 
H,  E,  Kearnaghan,  Jo  Daviess  County 
M,  P«  Roske,  Carroll  Covmty 


TABLE  1.— IMVEHTORY  CEMGES,   CASH  DJCOME,   ML  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farraing-Type  Area  2,  1957-19^0 


Your 
farm 

Average  of  al] 

.  farms  ir 

L  area 

Item 

I9I+O 

1959 

1958 

1937 

1+56 

$      Ih 
518 
112 

63 
1+ 

!>     771 

I+5I+ 

$     IOI+ 
1+85 
521 

86 
-5 

582 

$     100 
150 
112 

112 

-6 

285 
$     125 

Inventory  Changes 

$ 

3 

-230 

Machinery  and  eq_uipment-  -  -   *  -  - 

550 

Automobile   (farm  share)-  ----- 

— 

$ 

ill  191 

$    1+1+8 

$     228 

TTpt'Tti     ■^TTiTiyr^Vfampn'f' q—     »•>*_•.__» 

$ 

$        15 
29 

5  1+61+ 

822 

1  ^59 

195 

95 

171 

(6  201+) 

927 

199 

59 

58 

9 

$7  857 

$      52 

1+1+ 

2  656 

669 

1  592 

205 

87 

151 

(5  160) 

81+2 

188 

52 

58 

11 

576 

$6  925 

$        6 

57 

1  912 

781+ 

1  629 

156 

71^ 

170 

ih  705) 

556 

192 

25 

h3 

6 

16I+ 

$5  752 

$       27 
55 

Productive  livestock:   Cattle  -  -  - 

1  571^ 

Dairy  sales- 

1  000 

Hoga  -  -  — 

1 678 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

118 

Poultry-  -  - 

99 

189 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

^— 1 

(h  658) 
57U 

Machinery  and  equipment -  _ 

252 

Autcmobile   (ferm  share)-  -  -  -  — 

-- 

T^'hriv    n,'f*'f    "PovnTi    _•«..»___    — 

75 

9 

157 

"Pntftl-    ••.«..--...-•.. 

$ 

$5  765 

Cash  iixpenses 

$ 

$    590 

22 

1  958 

96 

107 

51 
(2  172) 
827 
798 
II+6 
567 

55 
180 

65 

277 

$5  277 

$    1+26 

28 

1  7*^0 

119 

157 

52 

(2  028) 

695 
778 
150 
562 

55 
175 

66 

266 

$1+  9B7 

$    557 

52 

9I+I 

116 

77 

26 

(1  160) 

511+ 

71+6 

112 

512 
31 

171+ 
61 

^3  736 

$    578 
i+1 

TTnY*c!f:iQ     ^••^■.    —     —     —     —     —     —     —     ___ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

655 

Hogs 

95 

57 

Poultry-  -  - 

29 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

(          ), 

(     816) 
569 

Ifechinery  and  eq^uipment-  -  -   -  -  - 

969 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -   -  -  - 

— 

251 

25 

Py*rm    ftYTtf^T^QA    •>.•>>*_____» 

257 

T -t Trp<a+ r-\/^b-    oYTiAna^^            ^     _     ^     .     _     ^     — 

50 

■PovPfl—      ■•**«»*.      ^___.__ 

■  ■        1  1 

'?']C> 

Total 

$ 

i\3  568 

Summary 

$ 

$2  580 
2I+7 
771 

$5  59« 
736 

$2  862 

$15.51 

$1  956 

250 

1  191 

$3  377 
752 

$2  6i+5 

$12.65 

$1  996 
265 
1+1+8 

$2  709 
721+ 

$1  9^5 

$  9.62 

$2  197 
228 

Farm  products  used  in  household^/ - 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  lator  -------- 

$ 

$2  1+25 
777 

Net  earnings  per  farm-   ------ 

Not  eamlnf?s  per  acre-  ------ 

$ 

$1  61+6 
$  8.1+6 

a/  Not  included  as  income  for  1957. 

Inventory  changes. — The  year  19^0  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $1,382  in  195^  to  $228  in  1957 
(Table  1),  The  largest  increase  in  1940  was  for  livestock,  resulting  from  in- 
creases in  prices  and  the  quantity  of  livestock  on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  2  at  the  two  inventory  periods  follow: 


Cro£ 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 

5  555 

821 

27 

3^ 


(bushels) 


End 

of  year 


986 

228 

50 

75 


Sumrnary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. — Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  19'<-0  by  $2,580,  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year 
during  the  past  four.  Cash  balance,  tho  difference  between  these  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  tho  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($50  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $2,862  in  19i^0  compared  with  $2,6h3 
for  1939 •  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance 
and  by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore, 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings. — A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  2;   for  example,  26  farme  earned  less  than  3  percent  on  their 
investments,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  1,6  percent,  but  77  farms  earned  12 
percent  oi-  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  lU,2  percent.  ATter  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  $523  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $3,105  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation 
in  earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  3.00 

26 

1.6 

19*^ 

$31  126 

$3  61^8 

$  512 

$  -523 

3.00  to  5.99 

85 

h.9 

223 

37  70U 

5  179 

1  8k9 

505 

6.00  to  8.99 

156 

7.5 

221 

36  906 

5  860 

2  770 

1  U90 

9.00  to  11,99 

llU 

10.3 

20lf 

3^  557 

6  573 

3  51^3 

2  386 

12,00  or  more 

77 

llf.2 

199 

...  . .,.,■■■. 

27  671 

6  80»i 

3  105 

3  105 

TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELPHTG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAEM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  FarmB  in  Fanajjig-Typc  Ajrea  2,   19^0 


Item 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Number  of  farms- 
Acres  in  farm  ■ 
Acres  tillable  • 
Acres  in  crops  • 


Q.% 


212 

177 
lU2 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  • 


a/ 


8.5^ 

212 

177 
IU2 

$25.92 
12.  Ul 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  . 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


i$. 


92 


a/ 


28 
163 


$ 


92 

98 

28 

163 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  • 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


a/ 


83.1^ 

31.'^ 
20.0 

1.5 

3.3 

7.6 

2I+.I 

12.3 


Crop  Yields 
Gem,   bu,- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


^J 


6k.2 
60.2 
30.0 
20.7 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock- 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  millced  ------- 


$  3  257 


2.6hr 

17.8 

6.2 

86 

9.5 


i_ 


£/ 


$3  257 

15.38 

11^6 

2.6h 

17.8 

6.2 

86 

9.5 

95 


$ 


1 


Exoense  Factors 


l-Iachinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  - 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ---------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  ----------- 

Nimiber  of  work  horses-  ----------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  --------- 

Taxes  per  acre-  ----------  ---_ 


V 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  land, 
b/  Figure  1,  value  of  land. 
c/  Table  k,   source  of  income. 


$  h.k8 
^M 
l.hl 

21.3 
3.0 

$  IM 
1.31 


d/  Table  6, 
feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5, 


size  of  farm  and  value  of 


size  of  farm. 
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CHAKT  FOR  STUIJYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSHJESS 


Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,   I9U0 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  ayeragee  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


Factors  that 

0) 

Factors  that  affect  the  gross 

eamj 

ings 

affect  expenses 

H 

,0 

2rap  yields 

r?© 

0    !h 

■ 

0  m 

0 

01 

^     • 

0 

a  0 

p 

^  u 

r-1 

(D 

0   r-i 

0 

m 

U  td 

•H    Ctf 

m 

C    <D 

CO 

rH 

2  ^ 

cS 

r-l 

cj 

©  © 

1:) 

;cl 

0 

0    P< 

rf 

tX) 

•H 

Q) 

-69- 

H 

^^ 

(D    © 

© 

t    ft 

© 

0 

^ 

c 

•P 

?  += 

fn    t> 

3 

g^ 

CQ 

5      0 

?H 

•C!      •> 

Co 

•H 

5)  CO 

©  -H 

h 

p 

m   !h 

ti 

g     Jh 

0 

-P 

0)   4J 

<*H 

cj 

tM 

©    c3 

ftp 

© 

© 

S   Jh 

3    -H 

© 

0 

P    c3 

a 

C   C 

^ 

0 

H    P 

• 

• 

0 

ft 

fH 

3    tM 

p  0 

&© 

Ti 

ra 

2 

^  2 

a 

Co 

0) 

s 

^ 

-d  r! 

•^ 

© 

c3  © 

0   ft 

a  © 

cs  a 

0) 

u 

•P 

C    Td 

fi 

^ 

0  t:! 

CO    © 

>»    Ih 

P 

Jh    > 

©  u 

0  0 

©  u 

<D   +3 

0 

c 

•H     C 

<M   0 

g  1^ 

u  © 

©    )h 

0 

0 

ft 

u 

>  0 

m 

C3 

01 

cri 

Q 

d 

•\ 

•N 

U 

-P  43 

J-i    © 

^0 

r-H     d 

© 

u  0 

0  d 

(D    (D 

<D 

03 

0 

Tli 

c 

m 

ti   ft 

9  -0 

rH 

P 

d 

CQ    p 

0 

!h 

+^  fe 

U 

0 

u 

^ 

§§ 

^ 

-P 

© 

-p  © 

S    h 

tjOP 

•H     ^ 

•P   U 

^   m 

,Q    Jh 

ft  U 

ffi  c 

0 

U 

0 

Q) 

0 

Ctj 

©    0 

©  © 

0    © 

0    -H 

S3  © 
0  ft 

0   0 

0   0 

3^ 

&   © 
H   ft 

K   -H 

< 

0 

ft 



rH    M 

0 

0 

Pt(  P 

P5<H 

Ph    ft 

1 

Eh    ft 

tu   0 

8.5 

212 





2.61+ 

86 



, 

— 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAUD  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  19'+0 


Item 


"|52~ 

or 
less 


$53 
to 

$72 


Value  of  improved  land 


1T5 

to 

$22 


|9F 

to 

$112 


^115 
to 

il32_ 


I132" 

or 
more 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Nimber  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn-  ------------- 

Oats-  ------------- 

Wheat  ------------- 

Soybeans-  ----------- 

Other  crops  ---------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Total  expenses  per  acre 
Wet  earnings  per  acre  - 


$  h^ 

ko 
229 

67.6 

21^.1; 

16.5 

1.2 

1.5 

7.0 

29.1 

20.5 

$17.78 

A27 

$^:3i 


$  6h 

78 
200 

76,8 

27.9 
20.2 

.7 

1.5 

5.7 

28.8 

15.2 


$   82 

105 
191 

81.2 

29.6 

19.8 

1.5 

2.7 

7.2 

27.9 
11.5 


$25.85  $25.^+1 

11.69 i  12.19 

$12,161  $15.22 


$  102 

91 

202 
86. if 

31.9 

19.7 

2.2 

2.7 

7.7 

2k,k 

ll.i^ 

$26.66 

12.71 

$15.95 


Land  tax  per  acre  --------|$  .87 


$  .99!  $  1.11 j  $  1.20 


$  125 

90 
257 

89.7 

22.2 
1.2 
h.h 
7.8 

21.8 
8.0 

$26.55 

15.01 

$15.5^ 


$  1I+2 

52 
251 

92.2 

55.5 
19.2 

1.3 
6.0 

8.7 

2U.9 

h.h 

$33.t^5 

11^.81 

$18.62 


$  1.29  $  1.55 


$60        $80        $100        $120 
Per  Acre  Vs-lue  of  Improved  Land 
Fig.  1. — Average  yields  of  com  and  oats  with  varying  values  of  improved 

land. 
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Explanatlon  of  Ta'bles 

Variable  stajidards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business  (Table 
2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts;  (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (h)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  variable  standards  for  your  farms  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables 
5  to  6  and  frcan  Figure  1,  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  and  oats. 
Table  h     -  Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Eairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvements  cost  per  acre 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

I^bor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Illinois 
Farm  Account  Book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  page  1  of  the 
farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads, 
and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  page  l8,  line  56,  of  the  farm 
account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been  done  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields. — The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  50  to  71  ^s   the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land 
increased  from  an  average  of  $U5  to  $1*4^2  (Table  J>) ,     Likewise,  the  percent  of 
land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased 
as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  till- 
able land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the 
land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  the 
land  value  increased  from  $'15  per  acre  to  $lU2  per  acre  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table 
5  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various 
crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^0  in  compari- 
son with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of 
improved  land. 
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TABLE  !<•.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  REMTED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farma  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,   I9U0 


Item 


Source  of  Income 


Grain 
40^^ 


Dairy- 
sales 
t;0^  + 


Hogs 


Cattle 


General  farms 


L.S, 
60^- 


L.S. 
60^  + 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------- 

Gross  expenses  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  eamingc-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  acre 

Com,  bu.  ----------- 

Oats,  bu.  ----------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost-  -  -  - 

per  crop  acre  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


50 
55.7 


$1+2  169 

168 

111 

22 

9.68 


87.5 


$21+  502 

159 

77 

37 

12.59 


$  6  071+ i$  h  270 

2  632      2  1+93 

$  3  1+1+2  $  1  775 

$  21+.22  $  27.78 

10.50     16.23 

$  13.72  $  11.55 

8.2^        7.2^ 

$  1  868  $  1  118 


251 
89.7 
69.1 
2I+.3 
6.29 

9.8 
19.1 


61.1+ 
58.0 


1I+2 
8k 


1+8 


89.2 


$28  225 

171 

9^^ 

51 

12,92 


5  2I+3 
3  160 
"~o55 


$  2 


$  31.85 

19.20 

$  12.65 

IM 

$  1  2I+8 


$    1^.79 

1+.09 

1.19 
1.22 


151+ 
79.8 
52.0 
1+5.6 
15.96 
21.5 
20.5 


66.1 
59.8 


$      158 

85 

119 


$  10.1+9 

l,k6 
1.82 
1.17 


165 
81+. 6 
59.6 
38.2 
$  21.1+8 
18.2 
20.5 


67.1 
60.5 


157 
98 
92 


$    9.11^ 

6.20 
1.65 
1.15 


120 


90.5 


$1+6  1+51 

185 

102 

29 

11.51 


$  8  061+ 

1+  005 

$  1+  061 


$  51.80 

15.79 
$  16.01 

8.7^ 
$  2  288 


25I+ 

85.9 

60.5 

3h.6 

$  20.56 

15.5 
2I+.0 


66.5 
61+.0 


$  11+3 
89 
89 


$    7.06 

5.75 
1.60 
1.20 


50 

52.8 
51.5 


$52  080 

I5I+ 

95 

25 

9.96 


$  5  015 

2  380 

$  2  635 


$  2I+.OO 

11.  ?9 


$  12.61 

8.2^ 

$  1  603 


209 
86.1 
60.2 
52.7 
9.07 
15.0 
19.0 


61.1+ 
60.0 


$  1I+9 
72 
86 


$    6.55 

I+.81+ 
1.21 
1.22 


165 

80.0 
6.1 


$29  850 

1I+6 

81 

26 

9.79 


$  1+  82I+ 

2  552 

$  2  1+72 

$  23.58 
11.50 

$  12.08 

8.3^ 
$  1  5*^0 


205 
79.5 
5»+.5 
1+0.3 
13.11 
16.1+ 
21.0 


65.0 
57.1 


150 
81 
91 


$    7.96 

5.18 

1.27 
1.08 


\ 
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Source  of  Income. — The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  hie  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  Investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned 
on  the  investment  for  19^0  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  yeaxs.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19i)-0  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affect- 
ing price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (Including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  (1953-1957),  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  {k)   high  land  tax 
per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for 
the  six  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy 
farms,  where  21.5  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
9.8  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large 
amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $10.^4-9  on  the  dairy  farms  to 
$^.79  on  the  grain  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $7. '+6,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $it.09;  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1,82  on  the  dairy  farms 
and  $1,19  on.  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm. --When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  2  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  largest  farms 
had  a  greater  total  Investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smallest  ones.  The  operators  on  the  largest  far-ms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for 
farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  lU  largest  farms 
had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $3,5^0  contrasted  with  $1,059 
for  the  tU  smallest  farms.  The  latter  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  Im- 
provemente,  machinery,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input. 
The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  largest  for  the  farme  which  ranged  from  121  to 
200  acres  in  size. 

The  smallest  fajms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre  and 
by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre,  the  larger  value  of  feed  fed  per 
acre  to  productive  livestock,  and  the  higher  crop  yields. 
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TABLE  5." SIZE  OF  YAIM  ESLPTED  TO  FARM  EAHNBIGS  AlfD  OTBEE  FACTOES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,   19^0 


Item 


Ti- 
to 

120 


Total  acres  in  farm 


121 

to 

200 


201 

to 

280 


"2Br 
to 
360 


3&r 

to 

kko 


"mo- 
or 

more 


Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Acres  per  farm  ---------- 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  --------- 

Total  per  acre-  --------- 

Land  per  acre  ---------- 

Improvements  per  acre  ------ 

lfe.chinery  per  acre-  ------- 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings  --------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings  --------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  - 
Percent  in  hay  and  pastiure-  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.  - 
Percent  of  Jjiccme  from  prod,  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  - 
Total  months  of  labor  ------ 

Number  of  work  horses  ------ 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu.  ------------ 

Oats,  bu,  ------------ 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  —  ------ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  ------ 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ----------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

Land  tax  per  acre  -------- 


7*^ 
103 


$17  h27 

170 

87 

3h 

13  A6 


3  182 
1  812 
1  370 


$  30.95 

17.63 

$  15.52 

7.9^ 

$  1  039 


8if.l^ 
5^.1 
1^2.8 
18.25 
85.5 

22.9 

15.5 

2.k 


66.3 
61.0 


153 

89 

101 


$  11.10 

6.7^+ 
1.69 
1.21 


202 
166 


$27  571+ 

166 

95 

29 

11.64 


$  1;  588 

2  196 

$  2  392 

$  27.65 
13.22 

TOT 

8.7^ 

1  584 


86.0 
57.1 
38.5 
16.05 
84.1 

2.5 
16.9 
19.0 

2.8 


64.9 
61.2 


151 
85 
92 


$  8.28 

5.68 
1.45 

liii 


92 
241 


$59  525 
165 

91 

28 

11.28 


$  6  211 

2  905 
$  5  508 

$  25.78 
12.05 


52 
316 


$49  999 

158 

92 

25 

9.27 


$  7  645 

3  610 
$  4  035 

$  24.15 
11.41 


$  13.75 
8.4^ 


$  12.74 
8.1^ 


$  1  915  $  2  068 


85.5 
60.2 
54.6 
$  14.64 
81.0 

7.5 
14.1 

25.1 
3.0 


64.0 
58.9 


80.5 
61.0 
34.4 
15.15 
85.9 
4.2 

12.7 

26.8 

3.6 


62.8 
60.4 


148  $ 
87 
98 


158 
84 

89 


$  7.02 1$  6.55 

5.17  1  5.52 

1.491  1.34 

1.14!  1.09 


22 
39'* 


$61  824 

157 

90 

26 

8.75 


$  8  785 

4  510 

$  4  475 

$  22.51 
10.95 


$  11.56 

7.2^ 

$  1  896 


75 
56 
36 

15. 
84 

2 

12 
50 

4 


.9 
.5 
.5 
95 
.7 
.1 
.6 
.2 
.0 


64.6 
59.7 


159 

85 

101 


$  6.48 

5.32 
1.50 
1.15 


14 
582 


$94  887 

165 

102 

22 

8.67 


*13  649 

5  938 

$  7  711 

$  25.46 

10.20 

$  15.26 

8.1^ 

$  5  540 


86.0 
61.3 
29.4 

13.95 
78.5 
11.8 

9.h 
59.0 

4.0 


65.4 
57.9 


$  154 
89 
95 


4.94 

4.72 
1.15 
1.15 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. --Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  f arju  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6) . 

TABLE  6, --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  MD  HORSE  AND  MACHHTERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  Vi^J^IATIONS  BT  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACPvE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Type  Area  2,  19^0 


Feed  fee 

L  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

.S2.00 

!)9.00 

$16.00 

$23.00 

$2.00 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$23.00 

per 

to 

to 

to 

or 

to 

to 

to 

or 

farm 

$8.99 

$15_^9_ 

$22.99 

more 

{!8.99 

$15.99 

$22.99 

more 

(labor  cost  pe 

;r  crop  ac 

;re) 

(horse  and  machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

J+l  to  120 

$10.00 

$10.50 

$10.75 

$11.20 

$5.90 

$6.40 

$6.90 

$7.50 

121  to  200 

7.00 

8.00 

8.11 

9.10 

t^.75 

5.50 

5.90 

6.50 

201  to  280 

6.35 

6.90 

7.30 

7.70 

1^.!|0 

5.00 

5.70 

6.30 

281  to  360 

5.70 

6.60 

7.25 

7.50 

1^.20 

5.00 

5.70 

6.30 

561  to  l+l+O 

5.1^0 

6.00 

7.10 

7.20 

If. 00 

5.00 

5.70 

6.30 

hkl   to  more 

1^.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.50 

1^.00 

5.20 

5.80 

6.20 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike,  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions, and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  Important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income.  (Tables  7  and  8). 
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TABLE  7.— IN7ESTME3WS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EARNIK(JS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,   19I+O 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average  of 
all  farms 

DeKalb 

Stephenson 

Number  of  farme  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  -------------- 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

1+56 

$19  572 

5  829 

55^ 

2  81+7 

721 

150 

100 

(5  818) 

2  758 

2  099 

185 

y^3^  575 

152 

$25  985 
6  81+8 

5I+9 

5  788 

772 

296 

105 

(h  959) 

5  1+1+2 

2  1+11 

18^ 

v>hk  179 

62 

$11  25I+ 
5  555 

27I+ 

ProductlTe  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

2  179 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

600 

Sheep  -  -  - 

25 

Poultry  -  - 

106 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

(      ) 

(2  910) 
1  719 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1  808 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

i 

171 

Total  ------------- 

{> 

'.O-z.    ^c:-i 

<-"->  wyj. 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

$ 

$     - 

1  995 

822 

1  1+1+1+ 

86 
68 

171 

(1+  581+) 

2I+7 

212 

58 

9 

599 

$  5  k'69 

$   - 

2  762 

61+5 

1  500 

117 

87 

165 

(5  276) 

255 

527 

56 

9 

1+51 

$  6  512 

$   - 
1  II+7 

Daily  sales 

1  296 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

1  518 

Sheep  -  -  - 

22 

Poultry  -  - 

50 

Egg  sales  - 

195 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

(      ) 

(1+  006) 
21+6 

TeT-i/-Nv»  r\'P'f*    *Pav«ryi    »._.___■.» 

11 

9 

255 

T'r-.-f-ol   ^»--_.  »...-.  .- 

$ 

$  1+  525 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

$   505 
27 

$   559 
55 

$   226 
27 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

II   i 

— 

126 

556 
105 
567 
55 
180 

65 
277 

655 
116 

1+57 
59 

21+8 
76 

512 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1+21+ 

Automobile  (fa.-rm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

82 

255 

Miacellajieous  ---------- 

25 

152 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

61 

I9I+ 

Total 

;; 

{>  1  891 

>  2  275 

( 

;  1  552 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

;> 

$  5  598 

176 

$  5  1+22 

560 

$  2  862 

8.5^ 

$  1  729 

1  695 

;  1+  059 

; 

^  2  995 

Family  labor-  ----------- 

170 
$  5  869 

570 
$  5  299 

$  2  209 
1  660 

155 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 
Operator's  labor-  --------- 

$ 

$  2  858 

555 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  -  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment r  -  -  -  -  - 
Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

$ 

$  2  285 

9.7^ 

$  1  183 

1  655 

Nonfarm  income-  ---------- 

$ 

$   55 

$    18 

$   79 
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TABLE  7.— HWESTMEKTS,   RECEIPTS,   EXPENSES,   AKD  EAMUJGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,   19'+0  (Cont'd) 


Eock 

Lee 

Ogle 

Island 

Winnebago 

Whiteside 

JoDaviess 

Carroll 

55 

kk 

k2 

52 

51 

50 

28 

$29  5^6 

$17  725 

$15  515 

$llt-  025 

$15  265 

$15  105 

$15  255 

5  989 

5  798 

1+  2I+O 

6  601 

5  265 

4  587 

5  091 

285 

565 

511 

1^29 

289 

574 

579 

2  957 

2  809 

1  727 

2  7*^ 

2  655 

2  219 

2  485 

765 

808 

765 

705 

695 

646 

605 

191 

69 

62 

152 

49 

55 

145 

92 

85 

106 

99 

106 

82 

112 

(5  985) 

(5  769) 

(2  658) 

(5  682) 

(5  485) 

(5  000) 

(5  545) 

5  678 

2  659 

2  499 

2  570 

2  606 

1 565 

2  167 

2  1^56 

2  221 

1  789 

2  091 

1  792 

1 745 

1  569 

212 

189 
$52  706 

179 
$27  191 

172 

155 
$28  ■855 

197 

$24  571 

198 

^6  1U7 

!i29  570 

;>27  984 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

2  OU9 

2  095 

1  3^5 

1  212 

2  508 

1  257 

2  290 

581 

65i^ 

565 

1  601 

860 

1  055 

555 

1  lf26 

1 3hl 

1  580 

1  546 

1  484 

1  426 

1  519 

176 

60 

56 

89 

29 

65 

72 

78 

75 

72 

68 

61 

65 

45 

169 

157 

188 

159 

165 

151 

198 

ih  kl9) 

(U  584) 

(5  606) 

{h  kl3) 

(4  907) 

(5  997) 

(4  675) 

2k6 

251 

286 

258 

255 

272 

228 

1  079 

265 

296 

60 

22 

-- 

75 

ko 

60 

56 

25 

45 

18 

9 

15 

9 

15 

5 

2 

6 

56U 

581^ 
!i  5  559 

1^52 
$  4  709 

546 
n  5  188 

406 
'-■'  5  576 

270 
$  4  608 

582 

$  6  1^52 

$  5  509 

$   580 

$   562 

$   252 

$   278 

$   254 

$   216 

$   255 

26 

25 

21^ 

18 

50 

20 

25 

-- 

__ 

«. 

»* 

581 

»• 

455 

655 

524 

1^50 

486 

529 

421 

598 

115 

98 

116 

106 

89 

85 

96 

1^71 

U06 

500 

554 

552 

352 

251 

56 

28 

57 

50 

52 

51 

28 

254 

155 

151^ 

180 

155 

106 

126 

51+ 

67 

U2 

68 

68 

56 

57 

3kk 

50i^ 

295 

266 
;;  1  766 

240 

;s  2  090 

214 

$  1  501 

227 

$  2  515 

< 

■>   1  9'+7 

5  1  608 

$  1  914 

$  i^  157 

;  5  592 

;  5  101 

$  5  422 

:;  5  486 

$  5  107 

$  5  395 

128 

261 

175 

199 

187 

164 

187 

$  k   009 

$  5  551 

$  2  928 

$  5  225 

$  5  299 

$  2  945 

$  5  208 

561 

580 

558 

588 

525 

560 

528 

$  5  J^i^8 

$  2  751 

$  2  590 

$  2  655 

$  2  774 

$  2  585 

$  2  680 

7,3% 

S.ki, 

8.8^ 

9.(^ 

9.6i> 

9.8^ 

9.6^ 

$  2  507 

$  1  655 

$  1  560 

$  1  468 

$  1  445 

$  1  218 

$  1  599 

1  702 

1  696 

1  568 

1  755 

1  856 

1  725 

1  809 

$    21 

56 

i^9 

50 

$   220 

87 

86 

TABLE  8.— FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Fanns  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  19^0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


DeKalb 


Stevenson 


Lee 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 

Total  expenses  per  acre^/-  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  -  - 


212 

177 
ll+2 

$25.92 

12.41 


7.5^ 

216 
198 
169 

$29.18 
13.93 

$15.25 


9.7^ 

160 

135 
101 

$28.21 
13.97 


1.% 


261 
250 
192 


$21^.75 

11.53 

$13.22 


Investments 


Yalue  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


92 

98 

28 

163 


$  120 

122 

32 

20U 


70 

72 

35 

ltf7 


$ 


113 

117 

23 

177 


land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com  -------------- 

Oats  -------------- 

Wheat-  ------------- 

Soybeans  ------------ 

Other  crops-  ---------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  - 


&3.^ 

20.0 

1.3 

3.3 

7.6 

21;. 1 

12.3 


91. i<- 

35.0 

20. U 

1.1^ 

9.7 
19.0 
10.0 


81;. 0 

24.1; 

19.6 

.k 

.8 

6.8 

30.6 

17.4 


88.4 

33. 1^ 
20.7 
1.5 
7.0 
9.1 
20.5 
8.0 


CroD  Yields 


Com,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Oats,  bu.-  -  • 
Wheat,  bu.  -  • 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


64.2 
60.2 
30.0 
20.7 


65.1 
70.0 
31.4 

19.6 


70.8 

55.5 
24.0 

24.5 


58.7 
59.7 
29.1 
21.4 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s, 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s, 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

A.verage  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$3  257 

15.38 

146 

2.64 

17.8 

6.2 

86 

9.5 

95 


$ 


1 


$4  028 
18.62 

135 
2.85 
18.4 

6.3 
87 

7.2 

101 


$ 


1 


$2  722 

16.97 

153 

2.18 

17.0 

6.3 

83 

14.4 

94 


$ 


$3 195 
12.26 

146 
2.83 
16.8 

6.3 

89 


$ 


7.3 
89 


.cap  ens  e  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre£/  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A, 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acres/  ----- 

Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

IU5)rovement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre-  ---------  ■ 

a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor, 
b/  Includes  farm  share  of  autcaaobile. 


$  4.43 

5.46 

7.47 

21.3 

3.0 

$  1.45 
1.31 


$  4.55 
5.40 

6.75 
22.4 

2.9 

$  1.66 

1.44 


$  5.01 

6.33 

9.24 

19.2 

2.8 

$  1.41 
1.21 


$  3.90 

4.55 

5.83 

21.5 

2.5 

$  1.46 

1.32 
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TABLE  8.— FACTORS  HELPnJG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  F.ARI.l  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Ajrea  2,   19UO  (Cont'd) 


Rock 

1 

! 

Ogle 

Island 

Wlnnetago 

Whiteside 

JoDaviess      ' 

Carroll 

8.^ 

8.8^ 

9.0^ 

9.6^^ 

9.8^ 

9M 

22U 

201 

222 

196 

255 

187 

171^ 

15U 

175 

166 

146 

155 

llv5 

118 

lUO 

123 

106 

112 

$2U.75 

$23.i^3 

$25.53 

$28.38 

$19.77 

$28.59 

12.1^6 

11.5i+ 

11. U8 

lU.26 

9.55 

14.06 

$12.29 

$11.89 

$11.85 

$lit.l2 

$10.22 

$14.55 

$      79 

$      77 

$      63 

$       78 

$       56 

$      81 

85 

85 

67 

80 

64 

89 

26 

21 

50 

27 

19 

27 

11^6 

135 

132 

Ikl 

105 

150 

11.1 

76.U 

77.7 

84.5 

62.8 

81.6 

30.7 

33.7 

29.9 

29.9 

25.8 

27.2 

2i^.5 

1^.7 

18.9 

19.3 

16.9 

22.5 

.6 

2.h 

.6 

3.8 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

.1 

.3 

1^.8 

5.5 

7.6 

3.9 

7.2 

5.0 

26.6 

29.0 

28.7 

25.3 

3C.5 

29.6 

10.3 

12.lt 

12.1 

17.9 

21.0 

15.5 

67.6 

58.8 

65.2 

59.8 

71.6 

70.7 

56.6 

U5.6 

52.0 

54.5 

54.6 

55.4 

25.0 

28.8 

26.0 

52.8 

27.0 

25.0 

25.0 

19.1 

22. U 

19.7 

15.0 

22.5 

$5  200 

$2  367 

$5  21+7 

$3  255 

$2  524 

$5  160 

14.50 

11.78 

1^.60 

16.56 

10.85 

16.90 

Xk9 

161 

1J^5 

156 

165 

155 

2.83 

2.59 

2.85 

2.41 

2.47 

2.32 

17.0 

19.5 

16.7 

19.0 

17.0 

20.0 

6.5 

5.7 

'?.e 

6.1 

6.5 

5.8 

$      95 

$      71^ 

$    80 

89 

$      91 

$      85 

8.0 

7.6 

15.9 

9.5 

15.0 

7.2 

$      91 

$      88 

$  105 

$      97 

$      86 

$      86 

$  h.^h 

$  I+.63 

$  if. 25 

$  5.04 

$  4.76 

$  4.42 

5.37 

5.75 

5.U6 

6,00 

6.05 

5.72 

8.1^5 

8.25 

7.75 

8.50 

9.72 

8.48 

25.5 

19.0 

22.6 

20.6 

21.8 

19.4 

3.1 

5.1 

5.3 

2.7 

3.2 

5.6 

$  1.62 

$  1.15 

$  1.25 

$  1.29 

$     .93 

$  1.55 

1.36 

1.1^6 

1.20 

1.22 

.92 

1.21 

-I- 

Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  important  farm  products. --Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19i*-0  than  at  the  beginning,  hut  prices  of 
all  grains  except  corn  were  lov;er. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19ij-0  than  in  1959.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  5  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19i^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  19^0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15. U  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 

December  15  farm  prices      Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product  I939        'jciko  1939  1940 

Corn,  bu.  $  .I4.7  $  .52  $  .1+5  $  .56 

Wheat,  bu.  .88  ,79  .6?  .81 

Oats,  bu.  .55  .55  .28  .52 

Barley,  bu.  .hk  ,k9  .i+1  M 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .81  .'jk  .85 

Hay,  ton  6.5O  7-50  6,05  6.68 

Horses,  head  85. 00  7i)-.00  85. 00  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt.  5.10  5.80  6.56  5.5'*- 

Beef  cattle,  cwt.  8.3O  9.8O  8.I8  8.8k 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.3o  8.I8  8.52 

Milk  cows,  head  65. 00  68.00  63. 00  65,00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.68 

Butt erf at,  lb.  .26  .jU  .25  ,2? 

Chickens,  lb.  .11  .13  .I5  .I5 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  .17 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 
1936.  In  I9U0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January-  1,  19^1^  wore  the  smallest  since 
^937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  I9I+I,  than  in  1940.  According  to  the  Dividion  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops  on 
Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^0,  and  1914-1,  were  as  follows: 
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Fig.  2, — Average  net  cash  Income  an  acre  (unpaid  la'bor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  "by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1959. 
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Fig.  3. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
butterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1959  and  19^0. 
(I92U-I929  .  100) 
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Type  of  grain  19^0  19^1 

(million  tushels)  (million  "bushels) 
Com                  551  280 

Oats  57  98 

Wheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1959  orer  1958. 
In  19^0^  hoverer,  only  the  numbers  of  milk  covs,  beef  covs,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8^7  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19^0. 

Typ'e  of  livestock         I9U0  Type  of  livestock         19t4-0 

(percent  of  Increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               5            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cows  10  Spring  pigs  -5 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lambs  -  2  Fall  pigs  -^ 

The  increase  in  the  nuiiibers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  vat 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue- for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop.  Yields  in  Illinois,  19^0 

The  year  19't-O  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  1929-I958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959^  when  the  average  yield  was  155  percent. 

The  19^0  yields  of  these  foxxr  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:   com,  126.8;  oats,  15^,9;  wheat,  129,5;  and  soybeans, 
89.2,  In  19ij-0  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Eardin,  Jefferson, 
Livii^gston,  I-fershall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  hi^er  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
except  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  19^4-0  con^jared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Eandolph  county — com,  170  percent;  Grundy  county— Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  V^'hiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
co-onty — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  co-onties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  es-A   southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  cf  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  frcsa  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  communities, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  rainfaU.  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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it-. --Crop  yields  for  1914-0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-1938) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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Fam  earnings  of  accounting  fanzs   in  Farming -Tj^e  Area  3  vere  lover^  in 
19i*-0  than  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  vere  $11.67  in  19^,  $1^.06 
in  1959,  and  $10.56  in  1958.  The  itens  ccnsidered  in  calc-.ilating  the  net  earnings 
included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receip-s;  cash  expenses;  the  value  cf  fara 
products  used  in  the  household;  and  -jnpaid  far^Lly  lator  (Tatle  1). 

Cash  receipts  vere  larger  for 
19^0  thar  for  1959,  '^^t   cash  expenses 
vere  sinaller;  the  lo^-'er  net  fars.  earnings 
for  19i;0  resiolted  fron  a  smaller  average 
inventory  increase.   Cash  receipts  frai 
cattle  and  grain  sales  vere  larger  in 
19ii-0  than  in  1959,  hut  those  free  hogs 
and  AAA  paynents  vere  srisller. 

The  accounting  fams  in  this 
report  vere  larger  than  the  average  cf 
all  the  farr:s  in  the  area;  the  crop 
yields  vere  above  the  average;  and  the 
fars.  operators  vere  more  skilif^Ll  than 
the  average  in  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  their  faras.  Tnerefore,  the 
figures  contained  in  this  report  repre- 
sent ccHiditions  vhich  are  "better  than 
average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstici:  of 
efficiency.  .Aj::y  fars.er  keeping  faiti 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
"biosiness  operations  in  order  to  locate 
the  strong  and  veak  places  in  the  rsnage- 
nent  of  his  fara.  The  data  in  Tacles  1 
to  8  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  veil 
adapted  for  such  a  ccanparison  hecaiise  they  contain  aeas'-ires  of  earnings  and  nes.s'jxei 
of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsitle  for  r::ajor  variations  in  farni 
earnings . 
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Livestock  and  Grain 


1/  F,  J.  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  fann  accounts  and  the  preparation  cf 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  vas  conducted  in 
cooperation  vith  the  farm  "b'oreaus  in  the  folloving  counties  and  vas  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers : 


H.  K.  Danforth,  Henry  County 

R,  G,  Benbow,  McDonough  County 

A,  R.  Kemp,  Knox  County 

Paul  V.  Dean,  Bureau  bounty 

L.  J.  Hager,   »M£irshall»Futnem  County 

I.  F.  Green,  Peoria  County 


J,  E,  Watt,  Fulton  County 
L,  L,  Norton,  Hancock  County 
E,  D.  Peterson,  -'iercer  County 
E«  H,  Valvcrth,  warren  County 
Wayne  A.  Gilbert,  Stark  County 
A,  J,  Rehling,  Henderson  County 
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TABLE  1, --INVENTORY  CHANGES,  CASH  INCOMES,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5j  1957-19^0 


Your 

farm 

Average  of  al 

1  farms  in  area 

Item 

19l^0 

1959 

1938 

1957 

536 

$   88 
596 
-82 

59 
-1 

!>  660 

511 

$  187 

2I+9 

960 

122 

22 

$1  5^0 

500 

$  127 

27 1^ 

22 

160 

-2 

$  581 

51^2 
$   92 

Inventory  Changes 

Fa3:Tii  improvements-  -------- 

$ 

155 

520 

Machinery  and  equipment-  ----- 

502 

Autcmobile  (farm  share)-  ----- 

-- 

Tn-f-ol    «••-_______-.« 

ii 

$1  067 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

$ 

$   18 

56 

2  61+5 

565 

2  020 

261+ 

9h 

115 

(5  501) 

1  600 

21+1+ 

51 

58 

18 

51+6 

$   10 

55 

2  1+55 

515 

2  II+I+ 

257 

81+ 

109 

(5  5i^o) 

1  578 

255 

55 

1+1+ 

17 
782 

!;7  95^^ 

$   15 

1  817 
51+2 

2  561 
285 

96 
116 

(5  215) 
1  2I+0 
266 

55 
58 
10 

195 

!17  086 

$   7 

70 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

1  566 

Dairj'  sales - 

555 

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

2  097 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

202 

Poultry-  -  - 

95 

Egg  sales-  - 

125 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

{     ) 

(1+  258) 

Feed  and  grain  ---------- 

1  1+05 

Jfechinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  - 

3i^3 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

-- 

Labor  off  farm  -  —  -__-___ 

91 

M"!  caf^pTlnfiAAnQ—  m.     »  —  —  _  ^  —     .i. 

7 

AAA  "novTTiA'n+Q  —  .  —  —  —  _.■•_  —  _ 

172 

TntAl-  -.---___-•,_.«_ 

i> 

$8  072 

;;6  551 

Cash  E:cpenses 

Farm  improvements-  ■♦------- 

$ 

$  1+29 

21+ 

1  1+0I+ 

158 

172 

25 

(1  757) 

986 

956 

167 

1+66 

1+0 

Ilk 

71 

556 

i;5  586 

$  ^19 

56 

1  569 

11+6 

171+ 

21+ 

(1  715) 
1  056 
990 

179 
510 

1+1 
170 

77 

$5  552 

$  589 

56 

955 

1I+2 

179 

21+ 

(1  500) 

755 

99^^ 

159 

1+7^ 

1+0 

181+ 

77 

298 

'ok   686 

$  3lh 

1+9 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

600 

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

119 

155 

Poultry-  -  - 

20 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

(     ). 

(    872) 

861+ 

Machinery  and  equipment-  ----- 

1  103 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  ----- 

-- 

TTiyp/^  In'hnr'-  -_-_____-__ 

555 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

26 

501+ 

52 

Taxes-  -------------- 

257 

Totnl --___-______ 

$ 

;>i+  176 

Sumrjiiry 

Cash  balance  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household^:/- 

$ 

$2  686 
252 
660 

$5  59S 
695 

$2  905 

$11.67 

$2  582 

260 

1  3kO 

$1+  182 
681 

$5  501 

$li+.06 

$2  1+00 
278 
581 

$5  259 
699 

$2  560 

$10.56 

$2  155 

Total  inventory  change  ------ 

1  067 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

$ 

$5  222 
769 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ------ 

$2  1+55 

Net  earnings  per  acre-  ------ 

$ 

$10.85 

Inventory  changes. --The  year  I9U0  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $l,5'+0  in  1939  to  $58l  in  I938 
(Table  1).  The  largest  increase  in  I9U0  was  from  livestock,  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  livestock  prices  and  the  large  supply  of  livestock  on  farms  in  this 
area.  The  Inventory  value  of  grains  declined.  The  avoreige  amounts  of  grain  on 
hand  in  Area  3  at  the  two  inventory  periods  follow: 


Crop 


Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 
(bushels) 

1;  980 

709 

85 
126 


End 

of  year 
(bushels) 

k   205 

911 
216 
226 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  I9U0  by  $2  686  or  by  a  slightly  larger  margin  than  that  for  any 
other  year  during  the  past  four.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  these 
receipts  and  expenses,  is  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living 
expenses,  interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($50  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $2,903  in  19^0  compared  with  $3,501 
for  1939.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining 
as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance 
and  by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore, 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings. — A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  3;  for  example,  128  farms  earned  less  than  5  percent  on  their 
investments,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  3.2  percent,  but  17  farms  earned  l^J- 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  15 #2  percent.  After  deducting 
all  farra  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  $150  for  labor  and 
management  earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $it-,086  for  the  latter  group.  The 
variation  in  earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as 
follows : 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Wet 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  5.00 

128 

3.2 

236 

$3^+  556 

$1+  581 

$1  098 

$  -150 

5.00  to  7.99 

185 

6.7 

2ll2 

ko  300 

6  179 

2  681+ 

1  202 

8.00  to  10.99 

li^5 

9.3 

259 

39  069 

6  818 

3  627 

2  223 

11.00  to  13.99 

61 

12.2 

278 

ko  89i^ 

8  6h8 

1|-  969 

3  ^19 

14.00  or  more 

17 

15.2 

218 

3*^  937 

8  1+88 

5  308 

h  086 

TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAPM  BUSEJESS 
Accounting  FaiTns  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  19l;0 


Item 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  crops  - 


i  1 


7.5^ 


2l)-9 

199 

I6l 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


yi 


1.% 

556 
2k9 

199 
161 

$25.55 

11.66 

$llT^ 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


96 

20 

155 


96 
106 

20 

155 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in; 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture--  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


80.1 

55.1 

15.7 

5.8 

8.0 

6.6 

22.8 

10.0 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.' 


W 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s. 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairj*-  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$  5  120 


59.8 
51.0 
27.9 
22.5 


$5  120 

12.55 

Ikl 

2.72 

25 
6.2 

$   80 

5.5 
$   82 


Expense  Factors 


Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Tajces  per  acre  -  -   ---------- 


$  U.77 
5.62 
6.98 
21.6 

5.1 

$  1.50 

1.17 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  5,  value  of  land, 
b/  Figure  1,  value  of  land. 
o/  Table  h,   source  of  Inccane. 


d/  Table  6,   size  of  farm  and  value  of 

feed  fed 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHART  FOE  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  19^0 

The  numbers  atove  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  ot  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  MD   OTHER  FACTOES 
EELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPSOVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  area  5,  19^0 


Item 


l52~ 

or 
less 


1^ 

to 

$72 


Value  of  improved  land 


$75 
to 

$92 


$93 
to 
$112 


"iiiB" 

to 
$132 


$155 

or 
more 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$       k2 

53 
2ll| 

58.6 

2J^-.7 

11.7 

5.6 

5.5 

h.7 

27.6 

20.2 

$li+.21 
10.18 


$  U.05 


$      65 

kk 
289 

66.9 

31.1^ 

12.3 

5.2 

6.6 

6.1 

28,1 

10.5 

$19.38 

10.85 

$  9.03 


$     .78    $     .91 


$      85  $    lOi^ 

95  135 

273  230 

72.0  85.5 

32.5  53.'+ 

li+.2  16.1 

5.2  5.6 

8.2  8.1 

7.1  6.1 

22.8  22.0 

10.2  10.7 

$19,061  $21^.114- 

9.67  12.12 

$  9.39  I  $12.02 

$  i.oi^  $  1.26 


$     122 

13if- 
253 

87.1 

3^.0 

17.1 

5.3 

Q.k 

6.k 

22.1 

8.7 

$25.6if- 
12.55 


$15.11 
$  1.28 


$    lh3 

90 
259 

89.6 

35.3 

16.9 

2.6 

8.3 

5.7 

22.3 

8.9 

$50.21 

1^.07 

$16.14 

$  1.36 
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Per-Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 

Fig.  1. — Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
with  varying  values  of  improved  land. 


Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:  (l)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
lirestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (!+)  that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products 
produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  variable  standards  for  your  farms  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5 
to  6  ajid  from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor . 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvements  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Illinois 
farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  page  1  of  the 
farm  account  book.   It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads, 
and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  page  l8,  line  36,  of  the  fsirm 
account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been  done  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields. — The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  52  to  69  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land 
increased  from  an  average  of  $i^2  to  $1^3  (Table  3) .  Likewise,  the  percent  of  land 
area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased  as  ■ 
the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable 
land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land 
increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  wheat^  and  soybeans  increased  as  the 
land  value  increased  from  $k2   per  acre  to  $l'+3  pei^  acre  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table 
3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various 
crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^0  in  compari- 
son with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of 
improved  land. 
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TABLE  1^.— SOUECE  OF  IKCOME  RELATED  TO  FAJRM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  3,   19*^0 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Dairy 
sales 

Uo^+ 


Hogs 

Uo^+ 


Cattle 


General  farms 


L.S. 

60?^- 


L.S. 

6(yp+ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earrJXi.gs  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ----------- 

Oats,  bu,  ----------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  -  -  - 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  marhineiy  cost 

per  crop  acre  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 

Ix-id  tax  per  acre  ------- 


89 
52.6 


$1+0  7^^*+ 
155 
106 

17 
8.61 


$6  176 
2  786 


$5  590 

$23.55 
10.62 


$12.95 

8.5^ 

$1  879 


262 
87.5 
67.7 
2U.0 

5.33 
10.1 
19.8 


61.2 
52.7 


$  160 
68 
72 


$  5.13 

4.60 
1.15 
1.17 


8 

86.9 


166 
85.6 


$25  679  $52  260 

1891         155 

lOUi  95 

361  21 

15.61      10.52 


$li-  528 

2  852 

$1  676 

$33.28 

20.96 

$12.32 

6.5^ 

$    9^3 


136 

75.7 
5i^.8 
Ul.O 
li^.53 
27.5 
22.0 


58.5 
U6.7 


$    207 
62 

137 


$lU.27 

10.51 

l.BU 

1.5'^ 


$5  209 

2  995 
$2  2?M 

$25 . Ob 


$10.65 

6.9^ 
$1  112 


208 
78.6 
60.2 

16.51 

15.^ 
20.1 


59.*^ 
50.2 


$    157 
72 


$  7.7H 

6.00 
1.36 
1.16 


86 
88.9 


$55  329 

165 

95 

22 

9.59 


$10  160 

5  hoq 
$"T'':6o 

$30.28 

16,09 

$1^1-.  19 

8,6^ 
$2  519 


336 
75.8 
58.7 
35.6 

18.33 
13.5 

27.^ 


65.0 
5^.6 


150 

77 
82 


$  7.28 

6.55 
l.if5 
1.17 


51.5 
31.2 


$36  619 

151 

99 

19 

9.86 


$5 
2 


326 
671 


$2  655 

$22.01 
ll.Oi^ 


$10.97 

7.3^ 

$1  386 


2I+2 
85.0 
60.6 
31.7 
8.17 
12.6 
20.9 


58.7 
51.1+ 


$     ikS 
80 


$  6.28 

i+.86 
1.12 
1.22 


105 

75.2 
7.9 


$55  059 
11+4 

85 
20 

9M 


$5  086 

2  7^5 

$2"lI+3 

$20.82 
11.23 

$  9.59 

6.7fo 
$1  lllj- 


21+1+ 
76.6 
58.1 
37.1 
10.89 
li+.3 
21.0 


56.5 
1+6.5 


$  151 
79 
89 


$  7.17 

5.65 
1.31 
1.11+ 
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Soiirce  of  income. — The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19i|-0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  fartas  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned 
on  the  investment  for  19*4-0  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^0  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affect- 
ing price  and  production. 

V/hen  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  ^-yeeir   averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  (1953-1937),  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:   (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  {k)   high  yield  of 
corn  and  oats  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for 
the  five  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the 
dairy  farms,  where  27  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms, 
where  10  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairj'-  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large 
amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $5.15  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$ll4-.27  on  the  dairy  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $10.51  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $'+.60;  and  the  Improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.81*-  on  the  dairy 
fams  and  $1,15  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm, — When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  3  aJ^e  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  largest  farms 
had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the  ■ 
smallest  ones.  The  operators  on  the  largest  farms  also  took  in  more  money  during 
the  year;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  the  1+2  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings 
which  averaged  $2,691  contrasted  with  $765  for  the  50  smallest  farms.  The  smallest 
farms  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  Improvements,  machinery,  and  total 
investments,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment 
was  greater  for  the  large  farms  than  for  the  smallest  ones. 

The  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  largest 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre  and 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELiO-ED  TO  FAEM  EARNINGS  AKD  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  3>  19^0 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less 
than 
121 


121 

to 

200 


201 
to 

280 


to 
$60 


301 

to 
l+i^O 


or 

more 


Numter  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
tfechlnery  per  acre-  - 


_  I 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  eajrnings     ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod. l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ----------- 

Oats,  bu.  ----------- 

Livestock  Retijrns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per-  - 
crop  acre  ---------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


50 
98 


$16  227 

165 

98 

26 
11.59 


$2  567 
1  U98 


$1  069 

$26.09 

15.23 

$10.86 

6.6^ 

$  763 


85.9 
60.0 
37.8 
$11^.60 
80.0 

1.6 
20.9 
15.7 

2.3 


59.6 
50.6 


$  155 

73 
75 


$10.32 

6.15 
1.52 
1.30 


188 
l6if 


$26  756 
16k 

99 

22 

11.56 


$1^  113 
2  175 


$1  9^0 

$25.11+ 
13.28 

$11.86 

7.3^ 

$1  135 


85.5 
60.0 

3^.9 

$15.96 

77.7 

6.6 
16.1 
17.7 

2.7 


61.5 
51.0 


$  1^7 
81 
82 


$  8.02 

6.16 

1.39 
1.24 


128 
2lfi^ 


$38  363 
157 

100 

20 

9.76 


$5  7^+5 
2  838 


$2  907 

$23.5i+ 
11.63 


$11.91 
7.6^ 
$1  511 


82.4 
62.5 
31.1 
$11.98 
70.1 
14.3 

15.1 

21.7 

3.0 


59.1 
50.0 


144 
80 
76 


$  6.63 

5.27 
1.27 
1.15 


83 
326 


$52  863 

162 

101 

21 

9.12 


$7  856 
3  751 


$4  105 

$24.11 

11.51 

$12.60 

7.8/0 

$2  005 


83.2 
59.9 
34.9 
$12.95 
76.9 
8.8 

12.3 

25.9 

3.5 


59.6 
51.6 


$  148 
77 
9h 


$  6.48 


5.43 
1.36 
1.23 


37 
401 


$62  623 

156 

96 

20 

9.23 


$9  044 
4  387 


$4^7 

$22.58 
10.95 


$11.63 

$2  075 


78.3 

61.2 

32.0 

$12.99 

79.9 

5.8 

11.4 

29.2 

3.9 


58.4 
53.3 


$  lh3 
78 
82 


$  6.08 

5.42 
1.44 
1.15 


42 
565 


$72  513 

128 

78 

16 

7.57 


$11  103 

5  280 

$5  823 

$19.66 
9.35 

$10.31 
8.0^ 

$2  691 


68.7 
61.7 
28.0 
$10.23 
75.5 
10.7 
10.5 
34.0 
4.2 


59.7 
50.9 


$  149 
78 
89 


$  5.39 

5.58 
1.02 
1.02 
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ty  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre.  The  l)-2  largest  farms,  however, 
had  the  smallest  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  the  lowest  value  of  land  per 
acre,  the  lowest  land  tax  per  acre,  hut  the  highest  rate  earned  on  investment. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  Improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. — Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinerj'-  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
ajid  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6.— LABOE  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AND  MACEENEEY  COST  PEE 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  II\f  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  ^,   191^-0 


Feed  fed 

per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

^8.00 

$16.00 

5i2i+.00 

Less 

H8.00 

;;i6.00 

$2l+.00 

per 

than 

to 

to 

or 

than 

to 

to 

or 

farm 

$8.00 

$15.99       $23.99 

more 

$8.00 

$15.99 

$25.99 

more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  croj 

)  acre) 

kl  to  120 

$8.50 

$9.25 

$10.98 

$12.75 

$6.1+0 

$6.50 

$6.90 

$9.10 

121  to  200 

7.32 

1.6k 

8.50 

11.52 

5.1+0 

5.85 

6.1+0 

8.80 

201  to  280 

5.70 

6M 

7.60 

9.0i+ 

1+.80 

5.60 

6.00 

7.1^0 

281  to  360 

i+.90 

6.U0 

1.2k 

8.07 

i+.l+O 

5.50 

5.90 

6.60 

361  to  kkO 

5.00 

6.32 

6.70 

7.39 

l+.l+O 

5.1+0 

5.80 

6.1+0 

hkl  or  more 

5.00 

5.50 

6.50 

6.71 

5.00 

5.50 

6.30 

7.50 



Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  Important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income.   (Tables  7  and  8). 
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T.ABLE  7 . —INVESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AWD  EARNINGS 
Accounting  Fams  in  Faraing-TjT^e  Area  5^  19^0 


Item. 

Your 
fara 

Average  of 

all  farms 

Henry 

McDonough 

Nisiber  of  fams   ---------- 

Capital  Investaents 

Land-  -------------- 

$ 

556 

$25  757 
5  025 

78 

$25  i^55 

5  506 

506 

2  88k 

1  01^8 
112 

85 
(1+  129) 
5  k^k 

2  I158 
222 

$59  kio 

70 
$25  955 

Fare:  inprovenents  -------- 

k   265 

512 

501^ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Hogs-  -  -  - 
Sheep  -  -  - 
Poultry  -  - 

2  2kk 
969 
Ikh 

1  857 

1  155 

65 

85 
(5  kkO) 

5  555 

2  198 

208 

15^  i^95 

75 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

,(       } 

(5  150) 
5  225 

Ifechinery  and  equipnent  -  -  -  -  - 

2  126 

Automobile  (fam  share)  ----- 

158 

Total  

$ 

$57  165 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales  \ 

Hogs-  -  -  -  I 

Sheep  -  -  -  j 

Poultry  -  -  j 

Egg  sales  -  1 

Total  produccive  livestock-  -  -  -  j 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  ■ 

Feed  and  grain  ---------  j 

Labor  off  fara     ---------  , 

Miscellaneous  ----------  \ 

J'J-J:  payments-  ----------  ; 

Total ;: 


$ 


728 

565 

1  986 

127 

75 

115 

{k   596) 

252 

552 

58 

18 

5t^6 

^  5  802 


2  1+61 

571 

2  118 

120 

80 

157 

(5  287) 

265 

"'^5 

19 

571+ 


mm 


$    - 

1 596 

206 

2  52U 

52 

79 

109 

(1+  566) 

25^+ 

Ikl 
50 

20 

k9k 

$  5  925 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 


;  p  -y^T^    -  1^-^^,-,— -^^ 


-XS 


iiorses  -------- 

Productive  livestock-  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  arji  equipment 
A.utccobile  (farm  share) 
Hired  labor  ------ 

Miscellaneous  ----- 

Crop  expense-  -  -  -  -  - 

Livestock  expense  -  -  - 
Taxes  --------- 

Total  


$   525 

2U 


655 

117 

k66 

ko 

nk 

71 
556 

2  20U 


$   550 
27 

58 
755 
lli^ 
3kO 

56 
180 

69 
568 

$  2  U55 


2U5 
15 


Skk 

98 

klk 

55 
150 

80 
298 


$  1  979 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  - 
Rate  Zamed  on  Investment  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  - 
Labor  and  ^fenagement  Earnings  -  - 


1$: 

k 


?  5  598 
168 

$~5T3o 
527 


$ 
$ 


2  905 
7.5^ 
1  92k 
1  506 


753 
22lj- 


$  5  509 

$  2  976 
7.5^ 
$  1 975 
1 556 


9J+6 
171+ 


$  5  772 
528 

$  3  2kk 

8,n 
$  1 858 
1 91^ 


iicmarm  mccme 


_^ 


50 


57 


50 


■13- 


TABLE  7,--IKVESTMEKTS,   R2CSIPTS,   EXPMSIB,   AJID  EAEI'OIJGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Famlng-Type  Area  5,   19^+0  (Cont'd) 


Marshall- 

Knox 

Bureau 

Putnam 

Peoria 

Fulton 

Hancock 

55 

53 

48 

46 

45 

32 

$23  989 

$25  69k 

$35  705 

$21  680 

$17  802 

$18  276 

5  255 

5  812 

6  451 

4  571 

4  542 

3  851 

269 

291 

298 

325 

250 

525 

1  961 

2  288 

2  888 

1  374 

1  807 

1  926 

879 

1  015 

965 

726 

885 

775 

99 

153 

246 

74 

215 

65 

73 

115 

86 

107 

66 

58 

(3  012) 

(3  571) 

(4  185) 

(2  281) 

(2  975) 

(2  824) 

3  917 

3  391 

5  209 

3  030 

2  580 

2  222 

2  279 

2  i;98 

2  309 

2  024 

1  808 

1  661 

203 

200 

238 

199 

159 

146 

$38  92k 

$41  457 

$52  395 

$34  lOc 

$50  li'-^ 

$29  285 

$   - 

$   -- 

4 
^ 

$   -- 

1  209 

1  6Ul 

2   605 

890 

1  091 

1  555 

512 

U65 

415 

395 

551 

328 

1  780 

1  919 

2  209 

1  471 

1  761 

1  613 

102 

120 

212 

77 

149 

70 

36 

161 

84 

71 

59 

46 

93 

152 

97 

180 

91 

58 

(3  732) 

(4  458) 

(5  618) 

(5  082) 

(5  502) 

(5  470) 

268 

276 

258 

222 

243 

250 

983 

513 

228 

9OC 

552 

680 

76 

^9 

60 

115 

44 

25 

111- 

22 

41 

27 

15 

7 

51^7 

551 

665 

517 

474 

476 

$  5  620 

$  5  869 

^  6  663 

$  4  865 

$  4  62& 

$  4  ^ 

$   336 

$   366 

$   421 

$   279 

$   324 

$   243 

25 

57 

58 

24 

28 

20 

6hrk 

650 

795 

554 

537 

496 

110 

119 

146 

101 

98 

91 

4i+3 

429 

653 

4l6 

308 

417 

1^3 

40 

55 

45 

30 

26 

207 

182 

236 

156 

145 

111 

71 

80 

79 

55 

56 

48 

350 

266 

457 

511 

358 

275 

S  2  229 

S  2  169 

t  2   858 

^  1  921 

f  1  861^ 

$  1  725 

i  3  591 

i  3  700 

$  4  010 

5  2  942 

1  2  764 

$  5  161 

164 

212 

127 

150 

159 

155 

$  3  227 

$  3  488 

$  5  883 

$  2  792 

$  2  605 

$  3  028 

.   ?55 

528 

509 

468 

534 

495 

$  2  67^+ 

$  2  960 

$  5  574 

$  2  524 

$  2  071 

$  2  535 

6.9^ 

7.1^ 

6.4^ 

6.8^ 

6.9)^ 

8.7^ 

$  1  9'+6 

$  2  073 

$  2  620 

$  1  705 

$  1  505 

i^  1  464 

1  281 

1  4i5 

1 263 

1  087 

1  100 

1  564 

$    51 

9    6 

$     58 

$    55 

$     29 

V    52 

-Ik- 

TABLE  7.--IirVESTMEWTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EAENUJGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  1914-0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Mercer 


Warren 


Stark 


Henderson 


Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  -------------- 

Farm  Improvements  -------- 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  --- ---- 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

Horses  ------------- 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

Hired  labor  ----------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

Crop  expense  —  --------- 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

Taxes  -------------- 

Total - 

Receipts  less  expenses-  -,---- 

Family  labor-  ----------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 
Operator's  labor-  --------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  -  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

Nonfarm  income-  ---------- 


51 

$22  237 
h  559 

399 
2  895 

930 

7i^ 
82 

(5  981) 

h   598 

1  903 

295 

$37  972 


28 

$26  025 

5  878 

1^42 

2  539 

1  157 
li+8 

79 
(3  923) 
k   261 

2  359 
256 

$^3  lUU 


28 

$25  233 

l^  533 

230 

1  587 
966 

hl3 
77 
(3  103) 
503 
378 
261 


3 

2 


$39  2U1 


3 
1 


2k 

$19  072 

h   022 

!+33 

018 

052 

166 

70 

(k  306) 

3  563 
2  289 

255 

$33  920 


$   - 

2  325 
U05 

1  98i+ 
97 
5U 

127 

(k   990) 

2'^k 

627 

53 

7 

625 

$  6  55'^ 


2  100 

302 

2  3h8 

138 

77 

92 

(5  057) 
2it3 
kk8 

k9 
10 

580 

$  6387 


$ 


851 

380 

1 873 

332 

71 

108 

(3  615) 

2i^9 

1  371 

81 

16 

i;85 


;>  5 


2  i+20 
172 

2  336 
189 

k6 
89 
(5  252) 
236 

hi 

11 

575 

$  6  121 


$   31^2 
23 


629 

160 

577 
39 

186 
8k 

392 
2  kyc 


kO" 

12 


786 
13^ 
507 

k9 
207 

85 
321 


$2  508 


$   517 
15 


562 

1^7 

386 

1^0 

152 

58 

3^3 

$  2  018 


$   296 
12 

131 
757 
120 

kn 
kl 

185 

95 
532 

$~2T52 


$■ 


T1.22 

159 

3  963 

$  3  k:,7 
9.110 
$  1  898 

2  065 


$  3 


879 
Ikk 


$  3 


799 
126 


$  5  735 

525 

$  3  210 

iM 
$  2  157 
1  578 


$  3 


673 
587 


$  3 


086 

7.9^ 
1  962 
1  711 


$  3 

$T 

$~2" 


T69~ 

142 

527 

552 

975 
8.8^ 

1  696 

1  831 


1. 


16 


^ 


7 


j£_ 


30 


i 35 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HEXPING  TO  MALYZE   THE  FAEM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Type  Area  5,  19'<-0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Heniy 


McDonough 


Rate  earned  on  inveptment-  ------ 

Acres  in  farm-  ------------ 

Acres  tillable  ------------ 

Acres  in  crops  ------------ 

Gross  earnings  per  acre-  ------- 

Total  expenses  per  acreS:'-  ------ 

Net  earnings  per  acre-  -------- 

Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  ------- 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre-  -  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Land  Use 

Percent  of  Isind  area  tillable-  -  -  - 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com  --------------- 

Oats  —  _-------_-.-_ 

Wheat _,----.._- 

Soybeans  ------------- 

Other  crops-  ----------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  ------ 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields 

Com,  bu.-  ------------- 

Oats,  bu.-  ------------- 

Wheat,  bu.  ------------- 

Soybeans,  bu.-  ----------- 

Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s. 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ----- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre^/  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A. 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acrca/  _  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre  -  ---------- 

a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor 

b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


7.5^ 

2U9 
199 
161 

$23.53 
11.66 

$11.67 


1.% 

258 
196 
151 

$25.98 
$12.1^9 


21^1 

199 
168 

$2^.62 

11.1^ 

$137^ 


$ 


96 
106 

20 
155 


98 

105 

23 
166 


$ 


100 

109 

18 

15^ 


80.1 

33.1 

15.7 

3.8 

8.0 

6.6 

22.8 

10.0 


82.3 

33.6 
18.2 

1.8 

U.7 

U.7 

25.5 

11.5 


82.6 

32. J+ 
13.1 

7.5 
12.9 

5.5 
21.0 

7.6 


59.8 
51.0 
27.9 
22.3 


62.5 
J+9.7 
50.3 
21.5 


65.6 
51.7 

28.5 
2I1.5 


$3   120 

12.55 

li^7 

2.72 

25 
6.2 
80 

5.5 
82 


$3  678 
15.  Ul^ 

1I+9 
2.60 

25 
6.1 

81^ 

5.i^ 

85 


$ 


$3  228 

13.^1 

li^l 

3.01 

29 

6.5 

80 

k,l 

71 


$  h.n 

5.62 
6.98 
21.6 

3.1 

$  1.30 

1.35 


$  5.59 

6.1;7 

8.27 

23.6 

2.9 

$  1.59 


$  h.k3 

5.1^ 

6.56 

21.2 

5.0 

$  1.02 
I.2I1 
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TABLE  8.--FACT0ES  HELPING  TO  MALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSEJESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  J>,   I9U0  (Cont'd) 


Marshall- 

Knox 

Bureau 

Putnam 

Peoria 

Fulton 

Hancock 

6.9^ 

7.1^ 

6.4^ 

6.8^ 

6.9^ 

Q.llo 

251 

225 

504 

218 

256 

248 

202 

195 

242 

179 

185 

185 

16? 

157 

204 

149 

146 

158 

$22.55 

$26.08 

$22.59 

$22.51 

$18.11 

$19.68 

11.71 

12.92 

11.49 

11.65 

10.01 

9.48 

$10.61+ 

$15.16 

iSll.lO 

$10.66 

;;  8.10 

;)10.20 

$      95 

$    lilt 

$   111 

$     99 

$      70 

$      74 

106 

120 

126 

109 

84 

85 

21 

26 

21 

21 

18 

15 

155 

181+ 

172 

156 

118 

118 

80.5 

86.6 

79.6 

82.2 

71.5 

74.4 

33.6 

55.7 

54.5 

51.6 

38.9 

25.1 

lU.li 

20.8 

17.8 

16.5 

12.6 

10.5 

1.8 

.9 

4.0 

2.4 

9.5 

9.4 

10.7 

5.8 

7.4 

8.7 

9.1 

11.5 

l.h 

5.9 

8.9 

9.4 

5.9 

6.7 

20.5 

22.5 

20.7 

21.9 

23.1 

25.9 

11.8 

10.6 

6.9 

9.5 

12.9 

15.1 

55.8 

62.0 

50.8 

52.0 

54.6 

64.9 

t2.0 

58.9 

56.5 

51.1 

51.3 

51.5 

28.9 

27.6 

26.2 

27.0 

29.1 

26.5 

25.^ 

20.1 

19.4 

21.4 

18.6 

24.5 

$2  558 

$5  281 

$5  937 

$2  154 

$2  658 

$2  275 

10.10 

14.58 

12.95 

9.79 

10.40 

9.16 

155 

1I+2 

148 

152 

139 

160 

2.38 

3.59 

2.62 

2.91 

2.74 

2.04 

22.0 

25.5 

51.0 

21.4 

27.0 

18.0 

6.0 

6.1+ 

6.2 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

$       81 

$      84 

$      80 

$      75 

$      66 

$      75 

6.9 

6.5 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

6.5 

$      88 

$      85 

$      86 

$      86 

$      81 

$      65 

$  ii.52 

$  4.89 

$  4.60 

$  4.59 

$  4.55 

$  4.25 

5.31 

5.77 

5-57 

5.58 

5.29 

5.22 

6.66 

7.12 

6.19 

6.46 

6.56 

7.41 

21.2 

21.4 

25.7 

18.6 

20.0 

21.5 

5.0 

5.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

5.4 

$  1.31^ 

$  1.65 

$  1.58 

$  1.28 

$  1.27 

$     .98 

1.59 

1.18 

1.44 

1.43 

1.32 

1.10 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  I9U0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Mercer 


Warren 


Stark 


Henderson 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  iii  crona 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  ^cre§:/- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


9.1^ 

276 
19^ 

$25.79 
11.51 

$i2.i^6 


7.^ 

251^ 
215 
172 

$25.15 

12.51 

$12.61| 


7.9^ 

252 
206 
162 

$25.05 

11.76 

$15.29 


8.8^ 

266 
196 
165 

$22.98 

11.81 

$11.17 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 

Value  of  Improvements  pei*  acre  - 

Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


$ 


81 

91 

17 

158 


102 

108 

25 

170 


109 

111 

20 

169 


72 

8i+ 

15 

127 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------- 

Oats  _________ 

Wheat-  ------------ 

Soybeans  ----------- 

Other  crops-  --------- 

Legume  haj"-  and  pasture  -  -  -  ^ 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu.-  -  • 
Oats,  bu.-  -  • 

Wheat,  bu.  -  • 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


70.5 

55,9 

12.5 

.9 

'+.5 

9,0 

26.5 
10.7 


61^.0 
J+5.1 
18.5 
22.8 


85.7 

57.1 
16.5 

2.5 
6.7 

e.k 

22. -J 
8.5 


61.7 
iv9.0 
56.5 
20.5 


88.8 

57.5 

17.5 

.9 

7.5 

k.8 

22.5 
9.7 


61.9 
h9.6 
16.7 
22.9 


75.6 

55.1 

li^.O 

5.6 

7.8 

8.7 

25. U 

7.^ 


66.8 
U8.5 
25.7 
22.5 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s. 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  m-i.lked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 

Expi^nse  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acreW  -  _  _ 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A, 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acreS:'  -  -  -  _  - 
Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acr?-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre- 


$5  227 

13.71 

161 

2.60 

25.5 

6.5 

77 

91 


$ 

i_ 


$5  797 

li^.95 

158 

2.66 

29.0 

5.9 
Sk 

h.9 
19 


$ 


1 


a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor, 
b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


$  5.15 
6.05 

7.91 

22.9 

5.6 

$  I.2U 

l.iv2 


$  5.31^ 

6.?5 

6.5U 

21.6 

5.6 

$  1.60 
1.26 


$2  620 

11.28 

llt5 

2.90 
25.6 

6.5 
85 

5.6 
81 


$ 


1 


$  ^.37 

6.1^1^ 
20.1 

2.1^ 

$  1.57 

I.I18 


$5  Oho 

IhM 

lifl 

2.50 

27.0 

6.0 

86 

5.6 

72 


$ 

i_ 


$  5.57 
6.50 

6.88 

21.5 

5.1^ 

$  1.11 

1.25 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Inccanes 

Prices  of  inportant  farm  products. --Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19UO  than  at  the  beglmilng,  hut  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  begi'Tiing,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  hr^gher  in  19^+0  than  in  1959.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
av-ara-ged  5  p3rce^it  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1$39.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  5  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eg;rs,  5  percent.  Meat  anixaals  decreased  h   percent 
"because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  19i<-0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  eqi;ialed  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15.^  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 


December  15  farm  prices 


Averj 


Farm  product 

Com,  bu. 
Wheat,  bu. 
Oats,  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu. 
Hay,  ton 
Horses,  head 
Hogs,  cwt. 
Beef  cattle,  cwt. 
Lambs,  cwt. 
Milk  cows,  head 
Milk,  cwt. 
Butt erf at,  lb. 
Chickens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 


1959 

191^0 

$  M 

$   .52 

.86 

.79 

.55 

.35 

.kk 

.h9 

.95 

.81 

6.50 

7.30 

85.00 

7^+.00 

5.10 

5.80 

8.30 

9.80 

8.20 

8.30 

65.00 

68.00 

1.80 

2.00 

.26 

.3h 

.11 

.13 

.19 

.27 

ge  yearly  farm  pri 
^Q  1  Qliri 


ces 


1939 

.61 

,28 

.i+i 

,lh 

6.05 

85.00 

6.56 

8.18 

8.18 

63.00 

1.59 

.23 

.13 

.16 


19'^0 

$  .56 
.81 
.32 
.1^6 

.85 

6.68 

77.00 

5.51^ 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

1.68 

.27 

.13 

.17 


* 


Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasir^  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 
1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19'+1,  were  the  smallest  since 
i937,  reflecting  not  only  the  srmller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  gx'ain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  19U1,  than  in  19^+0.  According  to  the  Dividion  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops  on 
Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19*^-0,  and  19^4-1,  were  as  follows: 
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net  income 
an  acre 


'26    '27   '28    '29  "3o    '31     '32     '33    "3^    '35    '36    '37    '3  8    '39 

Fig.  2, — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (unpaid  labor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1959. 
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Fig.  5. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
butterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1959  and  19i^0. 
(I92I+-I929  »  100) 
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Type  of  foraisi 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 

19^0 

(million  bushels) 

351 

57 

5 

l^iH 

(million  bushels) 

280 

98 

8 

Soybeans 

15 

17 

On  accounting  fanas,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1959  over  1938. 
In  19^0,  howerer,  only  th?  nufflb^rs  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sovs,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,&k'J   accounting  farms  during  the  calendajr  year  19hO. 

Type  of  livestock        19I1O  Type  of  livestock        iglj-O 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               3            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cows  10  Spring  pigs  -3 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lambs  -  2  Fall  pigs  t9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  *was 
general  throughout  the  United  States.  This  upwai'd  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois.  19^0 

The  year  191^0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  lO-year  arerage,  I929-I938,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959,  when  the  average  yield  was  135  percent. 

The  19lt-0  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:  com,  126,8;  oats,  154.9;  wheat,  129,5;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  19!*0  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  "c'ayne;  oat  yields  were  hip'her  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  cf  the  counties 
excflpt  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  en  the  other  hand,  were  brlow  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-produc'ng  counties.  The  coijnties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  19^0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  county--com,  I70  percent;  Gr>mdy  covnty — Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  coujities  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  fmiall-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  gi-oup  of  courtiee  which 
extended  diagoTiAlly  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  cofflmunitics, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
^erreT>jQ©8  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Ji-.-'Crop  yields  for  I9I+O  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-193S) 
for  the  same  county.  The  Indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE,    EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  FBTE  HUWDRED  EIGHTY -TWO  FARMS  IN  FAEIvffNG-TYPE  AREA  h,    19kQ 
By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B,  Cunningham,  and  L.  W.  Schrubenl/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k   were  lower  in  !$■ 
19^4-0  than  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $10.19  in  19^0,  $12.60 
in  1939;  and  $9.6?  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating  the  net  earnings 
included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts:;  cash  expenses;  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  labor  (Table  1). 

Both  cash  receipts  and  cash 
expenses  were  larger  in  19^0  than  in 
1939;  and  the  resulting  cash  "balance 
was  $lj-50  larger  per  farm.  The  lower 
net  farm  earnings  for  19^0  resulted 
from  the  smaller  average  inventory 
increases.  Cash  receipts  from  cattle, 
dairy  sales,  hogs,  and  grains  were 
larger  in  19^0  than  in  1939. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  area,  the  crop 
yields  were  above  the  average,  and  the 
farm  operators  were  more  skillful  than 
the  average  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  their  farms.  Therefore, 
the  figures  contained  in  this  report 
represent  conditions  which  are  better 
than  average  for  the  area. 


I  Farming-Type  Area  h 
Cash  gi-ain 


The  averages  presented  in 
this  report  provide  a  good  local  yard- 
stick of  efficiency.  Ariy  farmer  keep- 
ing farm  records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his  business  operations  in  order  to 
locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in 
Tables  1  to  8  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison 
because  they  contain  measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those  management  factors 
which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


l/  F.  J.  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accouiits  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bui-eaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervlseti 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


H.  D.  Triplett,  Ford  County 
J.  E,  Harris,  Champaign  County 
H.  D,  VanMatre,  Iroquois  County 
I.  E,  Parett,  Veripilion  County 
J.  R,  Gilkey,  Macon  County 
Edwin  Bay,  Sangamon  County 
G.  T.  Swaim,  Kankakee  County 
L.  W.  Chalcraft,  Menard  County 
L.  W.  Braham,  Will  County 
H.  N.  %ers,  DeWitt  County 


W.  P.  Miller,  Kendall  County 
L,  E,  McKinzie,  Edgar  Countj'' 
J.  0,.  Scott,  Douglas  County 
V7^  S,  ^5rers,  Coles  County 
Paul  M.  Krows,  Moultrie  County 
E,  0,  Johnston,  Piatt  Coimty 
N.  H.  Anderson,  Logan  County 
K,  v.  Watson,  Mason  County 
G,  H.  Husted,  Cass  County 
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Ti^Bm  i.—ummoKf  chaitCtEs,  c/^^h  receipts,  and  cash  expenses 

Accounting  Farms  in  Famiing-Type  Ajrea  k,   1937-19'*-0 


Item 


\     Your 
farm 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 


Number  of  farms- 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 

Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Total-  -------- 


1940 


1939 


195S" 


582 


$   85 

270 

-104 

104 

15 


559 


$  155 

159 

99^ 

99 

10 


$"~3S5  I  $m 


767 


$  ii6 
107 
13^ 
162 


'o      519 


1937 

1+9^ 


$ 


84 
119 
489 

337 


$1  029 


Cash  Eeceipts 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales - 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  ■ 

Egg  sales-  • 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  ^rain  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  . 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

AAA  payments  ----------- 

Total-  ------------- 


r 


$   17 
47 
1  624 
4l8 
I   1  012 

II  88 

_|  111 

i  156 

1 1  (3  409) 

_1  2  301 

I  291 

~\         52 
40 


$ 


577 
$7  210 


13 
62 

1  382 
367 

9^^ 
118 
102 
130 
(3  044) 

2  466 
280 

38 
50 
11 
679 


$   12 

80 

1  312 

491 

1  283 
180 
118 
172 

(3  556) 

2  355 
313 

36 

67 
7 
250 


$  3 
107 
986 
492 

1  094 

64 
125 
163 
(2  924) 

2  456 
341 

88 

6 

201 


$6  643"   $6  676 


$6  126 


Cash  Expenses-  ------ 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Pcultry- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment - 
Automobile  (farm  share) - 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Mscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense 

Taxes-  --------- 

Total-  -------- 


1 I 


$  383 
22 

873 
87 

56 
50 

(1  046) 

550 

1  122 

189 

436 

50 

172 

52 

397 

$4  379 


( 


421 

33 
782 

115 

64 

50 

991) 

535 

1  042 

164 

432 

29 

153 

56 

373 
$4  229 


( 


$  401 

54 

702 

107 

108 

33 
950) 
434 
1  138 
155 
458 

36 
184 

54 

360 

$4  204 


$  306 

54 

496 

82 

20 

29 

(  627) 

479 

1  212 

376 
28 

331 
39 

319 


$3  771 


Summary 

Cash  balance 


Farm  products  used  in  household^/- 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

Eeceipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ------ 


Net  earnings  per  acre-  ------$ 

a/  Not  included  as  income  for  1937. 


$2  864 
225 
368 

$3  457 

696 

$2  761 

$10.19 


$2  4l4 

235 

1  417 
$iro65 
695 


$2  472 
265 

519 

$3  256 
712 


$3  371  j  $2  544 
$12.60  I  $  9.67 


$2  355 

1  029 

$3  384 

757 

$2  627 

$10.30 
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Invent  ory  change  s .  -  -The  year  19lj-0  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  In- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $568  in  19^0  to  $li|-17  in  1939 
(Table  1).  One  of  the  largest  increases  in  19^0  was  for  livestock.  The  increase 
in  grain  prices  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  corn 
on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  k 
at  the  two  inventory  periods  follow: 


Beginning 

End 

Crop 

of  year 

of  year 

(bushels) 

(bushels) 

Corn 

5  00*+ 

1+  06k 

Oats 

612 

1   025 

Wheat 

155 

255 

Soybeans 

2')k 

i^l5 

Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  C3.sh  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  19^0  by  $2,864  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year 
during  the  past  four.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  these  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  average  amoimt  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses,  in- 
terest, debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  impald  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($50  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $2,761  in  19l<-0  compared  with  $5,371 
for  1939.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  the  operator.   It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance  and 
by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore,  this 
figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real  value 
of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.- -A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  k;   for  example,  121  farms  earned  less  than  k   percent  on  their 
investiaent,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2,5  percent,  but  12  farms  earned  13 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  e,arned  of  l^+.l  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  $i+12  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  ^3,')hh   for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in 
earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  k'f. 

121 

2.5 

226 

$56  860 

$5  965 

$  929 

$  -412 

4.00  to  6.99 

220 

5.7 

277 

45  615 

5  589 

2  488 

855 

7.00  to  9.99 

188 

8.5 

281 

45  280 

6  555 

5  576 

1  955 

10.00  to  12,99 

k6 

11.2 

292 

42  206 

7  768 

4  7h8 

5  207 

15.00  or  more 

12 

14.1 

275 

55  hho 

7  897 

4  710 

5  ^hk 

TABLE  2.--FACT0ES  HELFITIG  TO  ANALYZE  TES   FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19'!-0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm  - 
Acres  tillatle  - 
A.cres  in  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


6.3i 


271 
2U5 
202 


6,% 

582 

271 
2U5 
202 

$21.06 
10.87 
10.19 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  ------ 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  • 

Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  ■ 


$   107 


a/ 


Land  U^q 

Percent  of  land  area  tillatle- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
. Corn  ------------ 

Oats   ------------ 

Vrtieat-   --- --. 

Soybeans  ---------. 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  •  - 
Nonlegumc  hay  and  pasture-  ■ 


-IF 
156 


$  107 

110 

16 

156 


^f   I 


90.3 

50.5 
12.1 

7.7 
15.7 

8.2 

17.5 
8.^ 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu.-  -  • 
Oats,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Wheat,  bu.  -  • 

Soybeans,  bu.- 


y 


55.5 
57.6 
26.6 
19.8 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  produce  livestock 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  produce  livestock 
Returns  per  $100  vorth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
Poultry  ret'orns  per  hen-  -----  -  - 

N^jmber  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  retur^is  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  -  - 


$  1  9h9 


2.79 

15.5 

6.1 

$        76 

5.5 


11 


$1  9^9 

7.19 

1I+7 

2.79 

15.5 

6.1 

$      76 

5.5 

90 


Expense  Fac^ crs 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  aero  ----- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  coat  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre-  ---------- 


1 


$: 


c 


-a/ 


$  U.21 

4.85 

5.^1 

22.0 

5.2 

$  l.Oi^ 
1.30 


Soui'ce  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  3^  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 

c/  Table  k,   source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  value  of 

feed  fed. 
e/  Tabic  3,   size  of  farm. 


CHART  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  TMTS   OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  h,   19^0 

The  numbers  a"bove  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at 
the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  ctm  compare 
your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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Varlatle  standards  are  used  in  th.5  c.t^'-J3±3   of  the  faz^  C'^iness 
(Tatle  2).  They  nake  allcvai^ces  for  the  fcllcvlr-g  farts:   '1'  -:'  =  -  tl'.e  -jjj=.lttj   of 
land  affects  the  orcrping  Hysten  and  the  cror  viells;  ^£^  -.i:;.--  -.r.:  iir.i  of  1z.t£- 
stock  influences  the  ancunt  of  feed  fed  and  the  retuzTLS  per  51M  vaz-th  of  feed 
fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intsnsitj  of  the  far-  easiness  afr5:-3  rracoioallj  all 
the  cost  itezB;  and  [k)   thao  rrice  relationshirs  and  quan-:i-cie=  cf  the  zTzcrxTzs 
produced  affect  ^he  relatiTe  profitableness  of  rario-is  tTpes  of  fariiing  for  an7 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  vc-^  f=m"  (Tatle  2)  are  t-afcen  fron.  ladles  5  to  6 
and  from  Fig-ore  1.  They  are  classified  a=  f ollo-*-= : 

Tahle  5  -  Value  of  i=p roved  land. 

Land  -az  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  isprcved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  cats,  is.z.   vh;at. 
Tahla  k     -   Soiircs  of  incoce. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  liTe=~c:i. 

5et'jrr_s  per  $100  vcrth  of  feod  fed. 

Tairy  ret-oms  per  cov. 
Tatls  5  -  Size  of  farr. 

:i.^":er  of  vori  horses. 
IrnproTenent  cost  par  acre. 
Tahie  6  -  Size  of  fam  and  anount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 
Horse  and  ziachinery  cost  per  croo  acre. 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Tie  terns  ^^lBso.   in  the  tacles  are  the  sane  a=  z-z~^   -osed  in  one  lllinris 
faiTB.  accotmt  boolc.  For  esariple,  "inprored  land"  is  classified  csi  Page  1  ::"  "he 
farm  account  "book.  It  sieans  tillahle  land  and  Ian,!  ooo"j:piei  rj  fam^-.rLi,  r:a-ic_. 
and  orchards.  Liievise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Pa^e  lo^.  line  yi,    ::  :'.-e  farn. 
account  "book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  en  «hich  vori  has  ":een  ione  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  o^oltirating  or  haiTesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  rr:p  yieli;. --The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crors"  increase!  frr~   r  —  ~?  ^.s  t'^e  value  Ter  acre  for  '" — • — r- "  ~  -  —  - 
increased  fron  an  average  of  So-  -:  ~1-:  ,I  =  cle  5).  liieviss^  the  perren'.  :.  l£:ni 
area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  "> p'?,   tax  per  acre  increased  as 
the  value  of  improved  land  increase i,  'z.  ~.':.\    r^her  hand,  the  percer.T  :f  oill'/rie 
land  in  leguae  and  nonlsg^jne  hay  and  pi.;-'.u"e  if  rreased  as  the  value  cf  The  lir.i 
increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  vheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  the 
land  value  increased  froE.  $5C  per  acre  to  $15^0  per  acre  Ji^- 

Table  5  and  Fig'ure  1,  the  account  keeper  nay  find  :■/"  --h^-r-rr 
various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  inc^ase  per  acre  vcre  liio  cr  lev  for  If-- 
in  ccmp arisen  vith  the  average  of  other  fanss  in  his  area  having  about  tie  sene 
value  of  inoroved  land. 
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TABLE  ij-.— SOURCE  OF  IKCOIvIE  RELATED  TO  FARM  EAENIIJGS  MD  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19I+C 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


'  Dairy 
sales 
i^0'/.+ 


Hogs   I  Cattle 


Ug;^-! 


4o^+ 


General  fams 


L.S. 

60^+ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 


298 

26.1 
59.0 


18 


1^1 


5^ 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvemente  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Lator  and  management  earnings 


Ik. 6 
13.0 


$hk   812 i $55  054 


153 

111 

Ik 

9 


95h 
967 


166 
105 

23 


1$  5 
!  2 
!$  2  987  i$  2 


Olj-9 
988 


doi 


Qk,k\      88.9 


$30  793  $56  97^ 

1I+2 1    170 

92 1    107 


$  1+ 
2 
$T 


17 
10 


325 

58U 


Ihi 


18 

9 


$  8  290 

k   137 
$T 


1$  20.55  $  25.92 
I  10. lU   111.  16 


!$ 

i 

1$ 


10.211 
6.7^1 
1  2871$ 


9T76 
821 


$ 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com,  "bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  -  - 


92.1 1 

69.51 

21.6 

5.80 

9.5 
21.5 


Size  and  Intensity  I       ! 

Acres  per  farm-  --------$  292.6}$  211.1 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  i 
Total  months  of  labor  -----  1 


$  19.89 

11.88 

$  8.01 

5.7^ 

$   751 


153 


j$  2U.72 
i  12.5^ 
1$  12.58 
I  7.3^ 
$  1  85ii 


$  217.5  i$  535. i^ 
85. 6j  81.7'  89.8 
57.2  6h.7\  65.1 
55.81       29.8:       52.9 


$  11.05 
17.5 
24.8 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  -  -  !$ 


Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  ■ 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 
Horse  and  machinery  coat 
per  crop  acre  ------ 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  - 
Iiand  tax  per  acre  ----- 


53.6 
20.1 


155 
71 
77 


$  h.63 

j    .92 
I   1.54! 


1^8.6 

19.0 


169 

78 

lli6 


$  9.08 

6.77 
1.17 
1.25 


$  15.11;$  16.54 
14.0:  12.0 
20.4 i   28.0 


54.5 
18.5 


154 
86 
69 


56.4 
20.6 


158 
67 
76 


$  6.82!$  5.99 


5.69! 
1.16! 

1.21  : 


5.68 
1.26 
1.29 


111 


48.7 
55.0 


$56  460 

156 

105 

17 

9 


$  4  8^55 

2  637 

$  2  216 


$  20.71 
11.25 
9755 


$ 


6.1^ 
940 


$ 


$  254.3 
90.2 
63.6 
27.7 
7.55 
11.8 
20.5 


50.5 
19.0 


$  144 
76 
90 


$  5.77 

4.88 
1.08 
1.27  I 


60 

72.0 
13.7 


$36  063 

159 

99 

22 

10 


$  5  142 

2  841 

$  2  501 

$  22.62 
12.50 

$  10.12 

6.4^ 

$  1  057 


$  227.5 
87.0 

59.8 
34.8 
$  11.20 
15.3 
23.5 


52.5 

20.1 


155 
81 
97 


$  7.55 

5.67 
1.55 
1.50 
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Source  of  income. --The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19i4-0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportvmity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  others  having  similar  sources  of  income.   It  also  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  fai^iis  Bhowed  the  largest  r^te  earned 
on  the  investment  for  19'<-0  and  that  hog  fanns  shoved  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19')-0  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affect- 
ing price  and  production.   It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  average  rate 
earned  on  grain  farms  for  the  last  ik   years  has  been  above  the  average  for  all 
accounting  farms  in  the  area. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including 
past^ore),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  '^-jear 
averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1955-1957)?  the  necessary  returns  were: 
poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:   (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  (k)   high  land  tax 
per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  ere  highly  signi.ficant  for 
the  five  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the 
dairy  farms,  where  17.5  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms, 
where  9.5  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a 
large  amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without 
increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  f rom  $i<- . 65  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$9.08  on  the  dairy  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  vms  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $6.77?  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  ^k.h^)  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.55  on  the  general 
farms  with  the  most  livestock  and  $.92  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm.--'l^/hen  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  k   are  sorted^ 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms 
had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  form 
business  expenditures  and  Interest  on  the  investment,  the  6I  farms  with  more  than 
^^1  acres  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $2,578  contrasted  with 
$i<-99  for  the  55  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per 
acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher 
capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  significantly  greater  for  the 
larger  farms  than  for  the  smaller  ones. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  the  larger  ones. 
This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre,  and  by 
the  larger  labor  and  feed  input  per  acre. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  R^W  EARNdGS  AJrt)  OTHES  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  h,   19^0 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less   I  121 
than   i  to 
121   '  200 


201 

to 

280 


281 

to 

360 


361 

to 

UUO 


or 

more 


Number  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  per  farm*-  --------- 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod. l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu.  ----------- 

Soybeans,  bu.  --------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ---------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


55 
1051 

i 


155 
170 


150 
2l^lf 


$16  501 I $27   351 

160 i  161 

98 i  108 

2h\  18 

11.56!    10.31 


109 

321 


$39  239  $50  161 

161 1         156 

112 1         109 

16 1  15 

9.501       9.1U 


2  368  $ 

1  59^  i 


5  821 

2  083 


"7W!$  1  738 


22.97'$ 
15. ^^61 


22.1^9 

12.26 


7.51|$ 
1^.7^1 
1^99  $ 


91.3 
63.5 
31.7 
10.13 
65.0 
19.7 
19.2 
lh.9 
2.3 


50.0 
18.5 


155 
77 
82 


9.30 

6.13 
1.33 
1.32 


258!$ 


5 

2  726: 


9301$ 


90.6' 
66.9' 
27.0; 
8.02  1$ 

51. 8i 
32.11 
13.3  I 
16.9! 

2.5; 


52.1 
19.1 


10.37  !$ 

6.5^1 

1  113  1$ 


90.7 
66,k 
25.6 
6.U2 
1^2.0 
i;2.0 
11.2 
20.7 
3.2 


156  i 

751 
91 


6.53  1$ 


5.17 
1.17 
1.31 


53.2 
20.1 


153  $ 


75 
99 


5.52 

5.01 
I.OU 
1.31 


399 


$60  666 

152 

lOU 

15 

8.33 


$  2  532 1$'3 


669  i$ 
3351 

535!$" 


21.5il!$ 
11.17  ! 


20.76; 

10.38 

loTjHi 

6.6^i 

1  361: 


837 
086 


5  751 

19.66 

10.25 


90.5; 

67.7' 
25.1 
6.77:$ 
kk.T: 
J+I.2I 
10. oj 
2J+.5i 
5.^i 


52.6 
20. oj 


1U6!$ 

80 1 
90 1 


'9M 

6.2<, 

1  263 


88.2 
68.0 
2i^.U 
7.30 
50.5 
35.6 
9.9 
28.9 


52.7 
19.9 


lif3 
76 
71 


5.01$    4.89 


i^.U5 
1.09  i 
1.51  i 


61 
575 


$81^  065 
li^7 
105 

15 
l.kQ 


$11  5^2 

5  h62 

$  6  080 

$  20.15 

9.55 

$  10.60 

7.2^ 
$  2  378 


90. 1^ 
61^.2 
27.1 
7.26 
h6.6 

59.9 
8.8 

56.1 
1^.7 


I 


5.00 

.93 

1.31 


55.9 
20.2 


134 
71 
73 


4.62 

.92 

1.51 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  "business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  hy  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods.. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. — Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Thei-efore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  Individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shewn  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  crop  acre  to  productive  livestock 
(Table  6). 

TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  FEB  CROP  ACRE  AET  HORSE  MD   MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LB'ESTCCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19i)-0 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

{;l+.00 

;)8.oo  $12.00 

Less 

!;i+.oo   ;;8.oo   $12.00 

per 

than 

to 

to      or 

than 

to      to      or 

farm 

li'+.OO 

$7^i9 

11,99   more 

.si+.oo 

;>7.99    11.99    more 

(labor  cost 

per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

Ul  to  120 

$6.30 

$8.1+7 

$10.12   $11.1+5 

$i+.90 

$5.1+0    $6.80    $7.1+0 

121  to  200 

5.50 

6.00 

7. 1+2     8.00 

1+.1+6 

l+.9lj-    5.59    6.21 

201  to  280 

h.93 

5.27 

6.30    7.55 

I+.52 

I+.82    5.16    6.00 

281  to  560 

1^.23 

5.15 

5.70    6.10 

l+,22 

I+.70    5.18    5.80 

561  to  kkO 

i^.lO 

1+.71 

5.08    5.61 

I+.18 

U,70    5.21    5.75 

l+Ul  or  more 

3.37 

i|.70 

5.10    5.18 

5.91 

I+.70    5.27    5.1+1+ 

Farm 

Organization  and 

Farm  Earnings  by 

Counties 

and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which 
are  similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in 
these  factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of 
land  per  acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  fann,  total 
acres  in  crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  Important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount 
of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income  (Tables  7  and  8) . 
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TP3LE  7.--irrVSSTMENTS,   PSCFIPTS,   EXPENSES,   AID  EABITINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-iype  Ares,  k,   19^0 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average  of 
all  farms 

Ford 

Champaign 

-- 

A 

582 

ion  rioA 

58        U7 

Capital  Investments 

li  x^:^ 

5  886 
372 

1  U85 
285 

5  790 

3k'3 

1  561 
1^65 

77 
99 
(2  200) 
3  776 

2  2I+9 
205 

^k2   156 

271 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  - 

1  0U5 

Hogs-  -  -  -  - 

556 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

55  i     66 

Poultry  -  -  - 

98  1     82 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Automobile  (fai-m  share)  ------ 

i 1 

(1  919)    (1  527) 
k   166     5  870 

2  283      2  236 

203        223 

Total 

!) 

$ifi;  011^  i  $hk  266 

Horses-  -------------- 

$ 

1  019 
iil8 

$   -    $   - 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales  - 

1  027      615 

2k9               578 

9ka 

717      686 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

61 

85 
156 

70       52 

Poultry  -  -  - 

9U       95 

Egg  sales  -  - 

156      1U5 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 
Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 

(        ) 

(2  687) 

225 

2  ].67 

UO 

9 

(2  295)    (1  969) 
205      205 

2  198      2  719 

T-AVirvT*  o"P"f*  "f*QV*m   ».^_  —  _  —  _._ 

57       51 

k     '      U 

577 
$  5  705 

556      722 

Total 

$ 

!;  5  293 

$  5  650 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock-  ------- 

i 

$   283 
29 

$   226 
25 

$   297 
51 

-- 
727 
122 
l;36 

50 
172 

52 

597 

^  2  2U8 

-- 

645 
120 

355 

31 

176 

38 

576 

$  1  970 

_  ^^ 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

A.utomobile  (farm  share)  ------ 

729 

136 

3hl 

28 

158 

52 

T'flYOC!   —   —   _«___   —   _   —   *»   —   —   -. 

.   596 

Total 

$ 

$  2  I5U 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

$ 

i  5  U57 

155 

$  3  30h 
5U5 

$  2  761 
6.5^0 

$  2  108 
1   1  196 

$  5  525 

105 

$  5  220 

577 
$  2  6U3 

6.0^ 
$  2  200 
1  020 

5  U96 
lOU 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 

$ 

$  3  392 
512 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  -  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ------ 

Interest  on  investment-  ------ 

Labor  and  Ms^nagement  Earnings  -  -  -  - 

$  2  880 

6.5^ 
$  2  21U 
1  178 

Nonfarm  income-  ----------- 

1 
^                 i  $   68 

$    68 

$   61 
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TABLE  7.--IWVESTI4EKTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  PND  EARNINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19i»-0  (Cont'd) 


Iroq.uois 

Termilion 

Macon 

Sangamon 

Kankakee 

Menard 

Will 

DeWitt 

kk 

U5 

36 

35 

31 

31 

30 

29 

$27  028 

$29  376 

$54  046 

$30  279 

$25  126 

$23  65c 

$19  411 

$27  6G5 

h  519 

5  210 

3  672 

4  464 

4  568 

3  902 

4  853 

4  066 

568 

31+1+ 

297 

598 

277 

328 

309 

275 

1  267 

1 350 

1  281 

2  665 

1  589 

1  276 

2  245 

2  04l 

519 

480 

362 

920 

235 

657 

365 

569 

160 

52 

55 

73 

7 

79 

22 

185 

108 

Ih 

106 

95 

107 

111 

122 

71 

(1  35i^) 

(1  936) 

(1  804) 

(3  753) 

(1  938) 

(2  125) 

(2  754) 

(2  666) 

3  755 

5  679 

3  961 

3  388 

3  905 

2  778 

2  642 

3  583 

2  235 

2  395 

2  126 

1  757 

2  280 

2  049 

2  170 

2  277 

19^^ 

257 
$43  197 

256 
!>46  142 

l4i 

216 

225 
$55  055 

172 

$32  511 

171 

$39  9^9 

;i44  160 

;;56  510 

$40  645 

$   - 

$   - 

$   - 

$   - 

$   - 

$   - 

$    - 

$   - 

911 

6l4 

919 

1  971 

630 

859 

1  260 

1  6l4 

1^52 

395 

369 

356 

749 

208 

980 

515 

728 

906 

834 

1  540 

474 

1  458 

575 

825 

88 

72 

46 

72 

13 

82 

8 

158 

118 

Ih 

55 

47 

154 

85 

56 

55 

150 

110 

144 

109 

148 

179 

236 

107 

(2  U27) 

(2  171) 

(2  367) 

(4  095) 

(2  168 

(2  351) 

(3  115) 

(5  274) 

219 

23U 

201 

225 

209 

246 

188 

255 

2  1^53 

2  772 

2  844 

464 

1  722 

1  745 

1  090 

2  l40 

k6 

62 

28 

26 

45 

50 

57 

46 

5 

12 

8 

20 

16 

6 

5 

16 

536 

702 

633 

458 

407 

744 

319 

463 

$  5  666 

$  5  953 

$  6  081 

$  5  286 

$  4  567 

$  5  620 

;>  4  754 

$  6  174 

$   310 

$   295 

$   256 

$   336 

$   241 

$   267 

$  255 

$   237 

28 

19 

37 

27 

25 

54 

52 

43 

621 

804 

781 

727 

649 

652 

565 

826 

120 

136 

155 

84 

127 

104 

120 

105 

kl6 

499 

351 

671 

549 

467 

508 

417 

27 

26 

24 

28 

24 

28 

55 

25 

214 

198 

124 

156 

187 

152 

170 

145 

59 

51 

42 

73 

57 

48 

48 

61 

396 

540 

456 

381 

275 

345 

255 

415 

$  2  191 

^  2  568 

4  2  206 

$  2  483 

$  1  934 

$  2  077 

f  1  762 

i  2  266 

$  3  1+75 

$  3  385 

$   3  875 

$  2  805 

$  2  635 

$  3  543 

$  2  992 

k   3  908 

200 

147 

168 

81 

194 

161 

192 

221 

$  3  275 

$  3  238 

$  3  707 

$  2  722 

$  2  439 

$  3  382 

$  2  800 

$  3  687 

570 

550 

559 

463 

566 

505 

575 

507 

$  2  705 

$  2  688 

$  3  1^8 

$  2  259 

$  1  875 

$  2  877 

$  2  227 

$  3  180 

6.8^ 

6.2^ 

e.% 

5.1^ 

5.2^ 

8.2^ 

6.9'l> 

7.8^ 

$  1  997 

$  2  160 

$  2  307 

$  2  208 

$  1  815 

$  1  753 

$  1  616 

$  2  052 

1  278 

1  078 

1  400 

514 

624 

1  629 

1  184 

1  655 

$   h6 

$    85 

$    74 

$   63 

$   63 

$   106 

ip   95 

$    83 

TABLE  T.-'HT^-'ESTMENTS,   ISCEIPTS,   EXI'MSES,   MTD  EAHJIWGS 
Accoimting  larroB  in  Faa-ming-Type  Area  h,   I9U0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


I  Edgar, 
[  Douglas, 
'  I  Kendall  \   Coles 


Mason 

and 
Cass 


Numter  of  farms  -------- 

Cap:  tc.l  Inveatments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle - 

Hogs-  - 

Sheep  - 

Poultry 

Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total  -------- 


28  j 

i 

$27  158  : 

7  187  ! 

2  709  I 

Q12  i 

153  i 

155  I 

(5  912)1 

1;  211  ; 

2  517  ! 

182  I 


;>45  519 


59 
$35  085 

k  6ko 

525 

1  h31 

6!i5 

67 

95 

(2  2kk) 

3h8 

901 

201 

$49  7^^ 


2 


59 

$35  9^6   I 

h  215 

386 

1  607 

372 

101 

92 

(2  172) 

23it- 
20U 

215 
$^^7  372 


k 
2 


52 

$22  356 
3  2iH 

969 
k^h 

h3 

95 

(1  5i^l) 

5  571 

1  81^2 

205 

$32  979 


Beccipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock —  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  ---  --_  


$   - 
1  502 
862 
1  667 

46 

89 
3^^6 
(h   512) 
252 

1  021 

71 

26 

h6h 

$"  6  526 


1  266 
265 

1  360 

55 
92 

132 
(3  170) 

2U9 

2  ksk 

55 

15 

-599 

$  6  530 


1  007 
422 
Qkk 

6k 

73 
Ikk 
(2  554) 
231 

2  697 

50 

5 

655 

$  6  150 


557 

205 

886 

36 

85 

177 

(1  944) 

252 

2  389 

28 

4 

635 


$  5  252 


Expenses  and  Wot  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  ■ 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment  - 
A.utomobilc  (farm  share)  ■ 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total 


463 
35 


751 
155 
535 

64 
214 

94 
545 


$ 


$  2  614 


351 
21 


869 
127 
548 
30 
202 

54 
455 


$  2  b37 


193 


$   285 
34 


856 
145 
484 
32 
172 
58 
461 

$2527. 

^  3  625 
101 


$   207 
58 


627 

105 

577 
27 

158 
42 

552 
$  1  915 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Ectums  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Eeturne  for  capital  and  mgt.-  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  - 


Interest  on  investment-  -  - 
Labor  and  I^fenagement  Earnings 


Wonform.  income- 


?  5  712 

l4l 

$  5  571 

574 

$  2  997 

6,6io 
$  2  276 
1  295 


$  5 


$  5 


750 
520 


$  3 


250 
6.% 
2  487 
1  ?65 


$  5  522 

^60 

$  2  962 

6.5f« 
$  2  569 

1  153 


51 


J 80  I  $ _47_ 


T3 


359 
188 


$  5  151 

540 

$  2  611 

7.9^ 
1  649 
1  502 


$ 


i_ 


64 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  EELFIWG  TO  AITALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Fam^  in  I'arming-Type  Area  h,  1914-0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Ford 


Champaign  I  Iroquois 


Bate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  fam- 
Acree  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


6.5^^  I 

I 
271  i 
2U5  j 
202 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre^/- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


$21.06 

10.87 

$10.19 


259 
21^6 

205 

$20. U5 

10.23 

^10,20 


6,%    I 

227 
188 


$25.17 

11.56 

$li:Sl 


6.8^ 

270 
2k^ 
201 

$20.99 

10.97 
$10.02 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


$  107 

110 

16 

156 


120 
120 

15 
170 


$  155 

15^ 

16 

182 


$  100 

102 

17 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------- 

Oats  ------------- 

\Vheat-  ------------ 

Soybeans  ----------- 

Other  crops-  --------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 


90.3 

50.5 
12.1 

7.7 

15.7 

8.2 

17.5 
8.5 


9U.8 

36.3 
21.8 

.3 
10.5 

6.7 
18.7 

5.7 


92.9 

32.2 

9.1^ 
h.O 

25.9 
6.8 

16.7 
7.0 


90.9 

51.9 

16. If 

l.k 

llf.2 
10,9 
17.8 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu,- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.' 


53.5 
57.6 
26.6 
19.8 


U.5 
55.3 

20.0 
lU.l 


55.1 
59.8 
24.2 
21.6 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s. 
.Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  wea~ned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$1  9^9 
7.19 

2.79 

13.5 

6.1 

76 

5.5 
90 


$ 


$1  6Sk 

lk6 

2.55 
10.6 
6.0 
70 
U.6 
72 


$ 


1 


$1  255 

5.15 

169 

2.90 

9.9 
6.k 

$  81 
5.0 

±__89 


52.8 
5i^.5 
23.1 
18.5 


$1  686 

6,2k 

V^h 

2.81 

9.8 

6.8 

6.1 

82 


$ 


Expense  Factors  . 

J4achinery  cost  per  crop  acre-'  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A. 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre^/  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre 


a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor 
b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


$  4.21 

4.85 

5.41 

22.0 

3.2 

$  1.04 

1.47 


$  3.77 
4.28 
4.81 

20.1 

3.1 

$   .87 

1.45 


$  4.61 

5.10 

4.97 

18.9 

2.5 

$  1.22 
1.62 


$  5.68 

4.31 

5.66 

22,7 

3.1 

$  1.15 
1.47 
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TABLE  8.--FACT0SS  HELPING  TO  AILkLYZE  TEE  FAPM  BUSUffiSS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Faming-Tyre  Area  h,   19'<-0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Vermilion   Macon 


Sangamon 


Kankakee 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  fam- 
Acres  til].able 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  ■ 
Total  expenses  per  acres/- 
Het  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


6.2^ 

297 
27U 
226 

^2Q.0h 

10.99 

$  9.0"' 


6.8^ 

260 

2i^5 
206 

$25^5 

11.  ;o 

$12.13 


5.1^  i 

1 
277 

242 

192 


$19.10 
10.9^ 


5.2?; 

2UI 
225 
185 


$18.95 
11.18 

I  7.77 


Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  ------ 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  acre-  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


$   99 

101 

18 

ll;5 


$ 


151  I 

132  i 

Ih  ! 

178  ! 


109 

112 

16 

160 


96 
98 
19 

151 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tlll&ble-  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------- 

Oats  ------------- 

Wheat-  ------------ 

Soybeans  ----------- 

Other  crops-  -------.-- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  - 

Noniegume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 


92.2 

29.7 

8.2 

7.9 
18.0 

11.7 

16.0 

_8^ 


95.8 

30.k 

7.1 
8.8 

22.1 
7.3 

15.0 
8.8 


87. i^ 

29.1 

12.9 
10.7 
6.5 
18.9 
12.5 


92.5 

52.4 
16.6 

1.5 
16.6 

8  "^ 

16.1 

8.7 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu.- 


Oats,  hu.-  - 

Wheat,  bu.  -  • 
Soybeans,  bu.' 


50.9 
57.0 

25.9 
18.8 


59.2 
6I1.8 

26.9 

20,0 


55.7 
59.2 
29.9 
19.8 


1^2.5 
51.2 

19.5 
16.5 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  I.e. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s. 
Returns  per  ^lOO  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  re^turns  per  hen-  ------ 

■Jiumber  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Lairy  retiomg  per  cov  milked  -  -  -  - 


$1  675 

5.61^ 

lUl 

5.01 

15.1 

5.9 

^   76 

6.1 

J_J9_ 


$1  605 
6.13 

157 
2.72 

12.5 

6.2 

$   So 

$  101 


$5  528 

12.02 

128 

2.26 

21.5 

5.5 

62 

5.9 
72 


$ 


A 


$1  UI13 

5.99 
161 

5.50 

6.6 

6.k 

$   80 

7.5 
110 


Expense  Factors  , 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre—'  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A. 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre^/  .  _  _  _  - 
Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -   -  -   ■-  ~ 

Taxes  per  acre-  --------- 

a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor. 

b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


$  ^.15 
h.6h 

5.15 

22.7 

2.8 

$  .99 
1.82 


5.09 
5.10 

21.5 

2.9 

$  .99 

1.76 


$ 


i+.22 
5.17 
6.19 
25.5 

h.l 

1.21 
1.58 


1 


$  U.19 

i^.92 

5.80 

21.6 

2.k 

$  1.00 
l.li^ 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  MALYZE  THE  FARM  EUSIKSSS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Ai'ea  k,   19kO   (Cont'd) 


Edgar, 

Moultrie,  1 

Douglas, 

Piatt, 

M3.son, 

Menard 

Will 

DeWitt   ' 

Kendall 

Coles    \ 

Logan 

Ca3s 

8.2^ 

6.9l> 

1.8i> 

6. Si, 

j 
6.5f=  j 

i 

6.% 

7.9f' 

262 

201^ 

267 

255 

509   j 

290 

509 

226 

182 

234 

210 

278   ! 

264 

262 

l8i; 

159 

199 

182 

224 

1 

215 

216 

$21.45 

$23.27 

$23.15 

$26.89 

$21.29   1 

$21.21 

$16.97 

10,1^7 

12.37 

11.25 

14.15 

10.84  1 

10.99 

8.54 

$10.98 

$10.90 

$11.92  ' 

$12.74 

$10.45   i 

$10.22 

$  8.43 

$   90 

$   95 

$  104 

$  115 

$  114  i 

$  117 

$    72 

90 

96 

107 

120 

117  i 

120 

76 

15 

?.k 

15 

5i 

15  1 

15 

10 

13h 

158 

152 

193 

161 

163 

107 

86.3 

89.1 

87.6 

89.2 

90.0 

91.1 

84.8 

27.5 

51.7 

55.2 

54.6 

28.1 

27.9 

26.9 

11.2 

16.8 

15.1 

25.3 

6.P 

8.5 

10.4 

15.8 

3.h 

5.5 

2.2 

8.1 

9.3 

21.1 

9.8 

lU.7 

16.6 

4.9. 

22.5 

21.1 

5.8 

7.3 

6.1 

4.1 

7.9 

7.5 

8.0 

12.2 

19.0 

15.2 

17.5 

21.1 

16.4 

16.6 

18.0 

9.6 

12.1 

10.2 

5.5 

■:i  1 

8.6 

5.6 

^6.h 

46. C 

55.7 

54.2 

■ 
62.0 

60.2 

48.6 

52.8 

-62.2 

57.4 

71.8 

59.4 

63.2 

46.1 

28.7 

26.1 

27.5 

29.8 

23.5 

27.7 

26.7 

17.1 

20.3 

22.2 

21.3 

20.8 

22.7 

17.1 

$2  050 

$2  18s 

$2  053 

$3  290 

$2  394 

il  953 

$1  466 

7.82 

10.68 

7.70 

13.98 

7.75 

6.68 

4.74 

1U8 

150 

168 

143 

140 

l4l 

146 

2.74 

2.85 

2.31 

3.01 

5.03 

2.59 

2.75 

21. 1^ 

10.1 

10.8 

20.1 

18.3 

12.5 

11.8 

5.9 

5.7 

6.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

$   72 

$   91 

$   79 

$    73 

$   84 

$   73 

$   67 

h.h 

8.7 

6.2 

8.4 

4.5 

5.2 

4.2 

.$   65 

$  120 

$   95 

$  113 

!   $   77 

$   96 

$   68 

$  i+.io 

$  U.50 

$  4.67 

$  4.76 

1 

!    $  4.45 

$  4.65 

$  3.40 

i^.95 

5.13 

■  5.50 

5.60 

;       4.96 

5.30 

4.24 

5.98 

6.52 

5.52 

6.64 

5.48 

5.18 

5.00 

22,5 

21,1 

21.8 

23.2 

24.8 

22.1 

22.0 

5.7 

2.8 

5.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5.6 

4.3 

$  1.02 

$  1.25 

$   .89 

$  1.97 

$  1.07 

$  .98 

$  .67 

1.52 

l.lU 

1.55 

1.47 

1    1.47 

1.59 

1.14 

Influence  of  Price  Changea  on  Illinois  Farm  Inccmea 

Pricea  of  important  farm  products.-— Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19UO  than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1959.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^+0  than  in  1959*  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  5  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  k   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^1-0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  I9U0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15.1j-  bushels  in  1959.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 

December  15  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product  1939        19^0        "1959   '       Igl^O 

Com,  bu.  $  .1+7  $  .52  $  .1+5  $  .56 

Wheat,  bu.  .38  .79  .6?  .81 

O^ts,  bu.  .35  .35  .28  .52 

Barley,  liu.  ,kk  ,k9  ,kl  M 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .81  .jk  .85 

Hay^  ton  6.5O  7.50  6. 05  6.68 

Horsee,  head  85. 00  7^.00  85. 00  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt.  5.10  5.80  6,56  5.5^ 

Beef  cattle,  cwt.  8. 50  9.8O  8.I8  8.81+ 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.80  8.I8  8.52 

Milk  cows,  head  65. 00  68.00  63. 00  65. 00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.68 

Butt  erf  at,  lb.  .26  .5I+  .25  .27 

Chickens,  lb.  .11  .15  .15  .15 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  .17 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  tiae  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
greatest  where  lajrge  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 
1956,  In  I9I+0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  aa  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19^1*  were  the  smallest  since 
1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  I9I+I,  than  in  I9I+O.  According  to  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^0,  and  19^1,  were  as  follows: 
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Fig.  2, — Average  net  cash  inccane  an  acre  (unpaid  lator  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  "by  farmers  in  the 
Ifclted  States,  and  prices  received  "by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1939. 
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Fig.  5. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
hutterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1959  and  19^0. 
(192^1-1929  =  100) 
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Type  of  grain  19^0  19^1 

(million  tuahels)  (million  busliels) 
Com                 351  280 

OatB  57  98 

Wheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1939  over  I958. 
In  19^0,  however,  only  the  numbers  of  miUc  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  Increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8i+7  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  I9U0. 

Type  of  livestock         I9U0  Type  of  livestock         19^0 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows                3            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cows  10  Spring  pigs  -3 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lanbs  -  2  Fall  pigs  +9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  tras 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19^0 

The  year  I9I+0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  1929-1938,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959,  when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  19UO  yields  of  these  fovir  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^.9;  wheat,  129,3;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  19^  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  fershall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
excppt  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean -producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  I9U0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  co;anty--com,  I70  percent;  G-nmdy  coiinty— Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hanjd,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  urtween  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  ccmmunities, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
iferences  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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l+.--Crop  yields  for  I9U0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-I938) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans .   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service . ) 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Eeport 

ON  THREE  HUNDRED  SIXTEEN  FARMS  HJ  FAEMING-TYPE  AKEA  5,  19^0 

By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J,  B.  Cunningham,  and  E,  M.  Hughes!/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farmlng-iype  Area  5  were  slightly 
lower  In  19^+0  than  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $9-0^  iii 
19^0,  $9.77  in  1959,  and  $7.95  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating 
the  net  earnings  Included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the 
value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  labor  (Table  1). 

Both  cash  receipts  and  cash  ex- 
penses were  practically  the  same  for  19'<-0 
as  for  1959;  the  lower  net  farm  earnings 
for  19'^•0  resulted  from  a  smaller  average 
inventory  increase.  Cash  receipts  from 
cattle  and  dairy  sales  were  larger  in 
19^0  than  in  1959,  but  those  from  hogs 
and  feed  and  grain  were  smaller. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area,  the  crop  yields 
were  above  the  average,  and  the  farm  oper- 
ators were  more  skillful  than  the  average 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  their 
farms .  Therefore,  the  figures  contained  in 
this  report  represent  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate 
the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to 
8  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they 
contain  measures  of  earnings  and  measures 

of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm 

earnings , 


W^   Farming  Type  Area  5 
General  Farming 


1/ F,  J,  Eeiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  super- 
vised by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


W.  F.  Coolidge,  Morgan  County 
0.  0.  Mowery,  Macoupin  County 
W.  S.  Batson,  Shelby  County 
C,  S.  Love,  Christian  County 
A.  E.  Snyder,  Montgomery  County 
G.  B.  Whitman,  Adams  County 


G.  H.  Reid,  Scott  County 

V.  F.  Purnell,  Greene  County 

C.  T.  Kibler,  Jersey  County 

W.  B.  Bunn,  Pike  County 

E.  H.  Garlich,  Brown  County 

R.  T,  Nicholas,  Schuyler  County 
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^  ,  _  J- 

a/   \'t    ^-r-u--5n    ==    ^-^-^.    -..,    -^:.- 

Inventor:.-  chsr-ges .  -  -The  je^^r  IShQ   vas  the  fifth  csn=ec-. 
creasing  inventcries,  Tsr^lx:^   frcEi  an  increase  cf  $517  in  1955  tc  Si,105  in  1935 
(Table  1),  One  of  the  largest  increases  in  194C  vas  for  feed  zzdL   grai: 
Ing  frczE.  increases  in  grain  prices  and  the  roantitj  of  oats,  vheat, 


2- J 


C  wj 


■n  Oi 


on  faras  at  the  end  cf  the  jear.  The  average  ascunts  cf  grain  an  hand  in  .-^ea  z 
at  the  tvo  inventory  periods  foxier*- : 

Beginning  Znd 

Crop         cf   Tear  of  Jg^r 

(bushels)  (b'o^eis ) 

Com             2  Sil  2   55- 

Oat3               3^1  526 

Wheat             2C0  hll 

Scjbeans           125  217 

SuETEsrv  of  cash  rT:eirt3  and  cash  ?xt3n353.--!rash  rrCfitts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  1}^Z   hj  $1^9c-^  cr  cj  a  slight  It  larger  nargin  than  that  for  any  other 
year  durir^g  the  past  four  years.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  betveen  these  re- 
ceipts and  expenses,  is 
expenses,  interest,  debt  p&ynents,  and  savings. 


The  unifomity  in  val^jation'  cf  'inpaii  labor  vas  due  to  the  fact  that  ajtrrxi- 
mately  the  sane  aaount  of  fanily  labor  -was  availacle  each  year  and  to  the  fart 
that  the  same  rate  ($50  per  acnth)  vas  charged  for  the  physical  labor  cf  the 
operator  and  other  nature  nenbers  of  the  fandly. 


The  net  earrJ.ngs  per  farrt  averaged  $2,309  in  19^  cczupared  -irith  $2,553  -  tr 
1959.  I?i9  fig'ore  representing  net  earnings  per  fa^tt  is  the  s'-st  renaining  as  oat- 
pensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  nan- 
agerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  fare 
products  used  in  the  hoiusehcld  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance 
and  by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  lab?r  free  the  resialting  total.  Tnere- 
fore,  this  figure  indicates  the  earning  pcver  of  the  b'usiness  and  determines  the 
real  value  of  the  fam  and  its  ecuipcient. 

Teriaticn  in  fam  earnings.--.-,  vide  variation  --."as  fc^md  in  earnings  :r.  the 

far!!lS  ''n  -■'"ea  5:  ■f'o'^  =-8-=!-'^"^=   ^"l  fo'r-'S  po-^roA     1=at-  rVc-—  ■^  — s-^^-s— r  ^r-  — v--'^  -•  -  _ 

vestnent,  vith  an  average  rate  earned  cf  1.1  rercent,  but  15  far:x5  earned  15  ter- 
cent  or  more,  -with  an  average  rate  earned  of  l6,3  percent.  After  deducting  =.'  j 
farn.  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  ■use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  fomer  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  3^75  f-r  labor  and 
management  earnings  contrasted  vith  a  gain  of  $3,515  for  the  latter  grout.  The 
variation  in  earr-ings  and  in  size  of  fai^  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  vas 
as  follovs: 


Rate 

N'omber 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

!ret 

I^bor  and 

earned  ^^ 

of 

rate 

■n  =]r» 

invested 

earn  ins  s 

eamirw^s 

-"^  --  c  J7  — "^  £  —  — 

investment 

farms 

earned 

far~ 

ter  fam 

ter  fam 

-- ^^  ^„ .,-, 

earr.in^s 

(rercent) 

(percent 

) 

Less  than  5.0 

50 

1.1 

222 

31-  £17 

$5  218 

s  2^1 

V  -"  > 

3.0  to  6.9 

ICi; 

5.5 

o•i^ 

2^  663 

^  025 

1  417 

6C6 

7.0  to  10.9 

115 

8.9 

235 

52  56i^ 

5  846 

2  595 

1  SS5 

11.0  to  l!+.9 

51- 

12.6 

256 

28  043 

6  568 

5  525 

2  675 

15.0  or  more 

15 

16.3 

255 

23  575 

6  141 

5  937 

5  515 

-1^- 


TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINiSS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  5,  I9U0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Standards 

for 
your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm  - 
Acres  tillable  ■ 
Acres  in  crops  - 


Grose  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


3> 


8.1^ 


255 

204 
155 


8.1^ 

516 
255 
20U 

155 
$  18-88 

$    9.04 


\ 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  ■ 


TO  j  $ 

77   ; 

112   I 


70 

77 

ih 

112 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----  

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  • 


i/i 


80.0 

25.5 
8.2 

15.4 
9.9 
7.9 

22.9 

12.4 


Crop  Yields 
Com  -  - 
Oats  -  - 
Wheat-  - 
Soybeans 


^/! 


55.8 
48.7 
25.8 

21.1 


Livestock  Factors 


Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  - 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  - 


$  2  269 


£/ 


$ 

U 


2.42 
17.5 

6.3 

78 
6.4 


1$ 


./ 


$  2  269 
8.88 

151 
2.42 

17.3 
6.3 

78 
6.4 

94 


1 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  ---------  i$ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre-  -  -  -------- 


$: 


-a/  I 


Source  of  Standards. 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 

c/  Table  k,   source  of  income. 


$  3.99 

4.87 

7.06 

22.7 

5.7 

.94 

^9 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  fairm  and  value  of  feed 

fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHART  FOR  STUDYING  TEE  EFFICIMCy  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  EUSEIESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area.  5,  19^0 

The  numbers  atove  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for 
the  farms  similar  in  orgsmization  to  your  farm.  By  drav/ing  a  line  across  each 
column  at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor, 
you  can  ccmpsre  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAKD  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
EELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  5,  19^0 


Item 


Less 
than 
$h3 


1^ 
to 
$62 


Value  of  improved  land 


$63 

to 

$82 


to 

$102 


$105 

to 

$122 


More 
than 
$122 


Average  value  of  Improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  fann- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$   35 

U2 
236 

69.0 

19.9 

9.1 

11. U 

6.3 
11.3 
25.9 
16.1 

$13.^8 

8.32 

$  5.16 


$  .68 


$  ^h 

Ik 
26k 

75.8 

23.1 
9.1 

12. If 

6.9 

7.6 

2lf.lf 

15.9 
$16.63 

8.85 

$  7.78 


$   .81 


$  Ih 

8k 
266 

78.8 

25. if 
8.7 

15.1 
8.9 
l,k 

25.1 
11. J+ 

$18. 5^+ 
9.59 

$"5775 


$   95 

69 
2I+0 

81. k 

27.3 

lk,8 
11.3 
7.9 
19.3 
12.0 

$21.52 

11.33 
$10.19 


$  111 

22 
257 

85.3 

27.8 

k.l 

16.0 

lk.6 

6.5 

23.0 
l.k 

$22.55 

10.56 

$11.79 


$  .97  ;$  1.18  $  1.26 


$  127 

25 
267 

90.3 

29.3 
6.8 

15.5 
17.7 

6.6 
18.2 

7.9 

$25.85 

11. 5^^ 

$]J751 


$  1.30 
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0    $55    $if5    $55    $65    $75    $85    $5)5    $105    $115   $12 

Per  Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 

Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  with 

varying  values  of  improved  land,  I 
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Explanatlon  of  Tallies 

'■  ""   Variable  standards  are  used  In  the  analysis  of  the  farm  husineBB  (Table  2). 
They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality  of  land  af- 
fects the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
ir^fluences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (h)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  standards  for  your  farms  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6  and 
from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  taoc  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

yields  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Table  h     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock, 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the  Illinois 
farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1  of  the 
farm  account  book.   It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads, 
and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  56,  of  the 
farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  ci*op  yields. — The  percent  of  tillable  land  ingrain  crops  and 
"other  crops"  increased  from  58  to  7^  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land 
increased  from  an  average  of  $55  to  $127  (Table  5).  Likewise,  the  percent  of 
land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  in- 
creased as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
cent of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the 
value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $55  per  acre  to  $125  per  acre  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  5 
and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various 
crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^0  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  havirig  about  the  same  value 
of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  i|. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FAEM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5>  19'*-0 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Dairy- 
sales 


Hogs 


Cattle 


General  f anas 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 
60^^ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  esimings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  ------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 


65 

31.9 
55.^ 


26 

86.5 
2.3 


55 
86.8 


$52 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 


Corn,  bu. 
Wheat,  bu,' 


Livestock  Returns 


Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre 

.     Larjjd  tax  per  acre  -_-  j:^j:_ 


175 
120 

85 
12 

9 


$  5  285 
2  571 


$20  196  $26  615 


97 1 
5^1 
15 
8 


$  k  112 
2  597 


$  2  711+1$  1  715 

$  19.76|$  19. 6i^ 

9.611  11. U5 

$  10.l5j$  8.19 

8.1+^1  8.5^ 

$  1  649!$  1  221^ 


209 
75.5 
1^6.2 
k6.6 
8.97 
25.0 
24.9 


111 

67 

16 

8 


$  k  52U 

2  750 

$  1  77^+ 


55 

89.0 


$1+6  915 

125 

76 

Ik 

7 


$  8  i+50 
h  201 

$ 


72 

50.5 
51.2 


$2k  U09 

107 

67 

lU 

8 


65 

75.0 
10. if 


$25  80U 

105 

61 

15 
7 


4229 


$  if  055  $  i^ 

2  121       2 
$  1  912 


$  18.93  $  22.51 

11.51!      11.22 

$     7.i+2!$   11.29 


$ 


6.7^ 
958 


$ 


9.0^ 
2  iH9 


if6.5 
22.9 


196 

58 

126 


259! 
75.01 
58.0 
56. if 
$  12.10 
16.2 
21.2 


if9.0 
25. if 


5.19  $  10.88  $    7.88 


lifl 
85 
65 


if.27l 

.85  I 
1.10  1 


6.00 
1.17 
.77  . 


$    6.ifO  $    6.87 


5.00 
.89 


5.65        h.^k 

.99  I         .86 

1.05!      1.05 


59U 


$  2  061 

$  18.71 

10.52 

$     8.59 

8.0^ 
$  1  3^5 


2lf6 
76.3 
5'+.i+ 
39.2 
9.25 
17.9 
2if.7 


52.1 
25.0 


157 
78 

99 


$    8.61 


5.21 

l.Oif 

.95 
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Source  of  income. — The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source  of 
income  for  19^0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  vith  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements, 
horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with 
various  types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tatle  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned 
on  the  investment  for  19^0  and  that  hog  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1940  was  due  largely  to  conditions  af- 
fecting price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  averages  of 
ccanplete  cost  studies  (1955-1937)^  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farming, 
one  should  note  the  following  iteias  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  (h)   high  yield  of 
com  and  wheat  per  acre;  and  (5)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for  the 
five  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy 
farms,  where  23  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
11  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large 
amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $5.19  on  the  grain  farms  to  $10.88 
on  the  dairy  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest  on 
the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $6.00  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $'+,27;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.17  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  $,85  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm. --When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  5  are  sorted  ac- 
cording to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for 
farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  31  largest  farms 
had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $2,920  contrasted  with  $629 
for  the  27  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per  acre 
for  land,  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher 
capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  greater  for  the  large  farms 
than  for  the  small  ones. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger  ones. 
This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre  and  by 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FASI«1  RELATED  TO  FARM  E.^SKD^GS  MTD   OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  ^,   19^0 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


$13  ^IQ 
128 

19 
12 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod. l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  ----- 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  --  ------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  ---------- 

Livestock  Retvims 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cov  ----- 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ---------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


$19  660 

117 

72 

16 

9 


255!$ 
U8li 


75i^l$' 


1+02 
90}i 


1  k98 


$  21.li+i$  20.35 

lU.oii    11.58 

$ 


.13  $ 

.6^1 
629  j$ 


86. Ui 

56.6 

38.5! 

9M 

65.2! 

1I+.8 

22.8! 

15.8! 

2.6 


22.81 


$ 


8.95 

7.6^ 

1  058 


83.7 
58.0 
35.2 
8.91 
65.9 
18.0 
17.0 
18.6 
5.1 


51.9 
2^.h 


$ 


1651$ 
75 
81 


161 
7i^ 
95 


$26  081  $58  185 

109  j         121 

66 -^  77 

lh\  15 

81  8 


$  i+ 

2 

$  2 


$  11.15 

5.59! 
1.30! 
1.09 ! 


$    8.25 

U.98 
1.05 
1.05 


$  6 
5 


555 
^18 
1571$  2  972 


01I+ 
0k2 


$  19.07] 
10.121 

$    8.95 i 

8.2^1 

$  1  3611 


80.  ij 

57.i^i 
58.2' 
8.88j$ 
68. 9 1 
16. li 
16. ol 
22.9 
5.9 


$  19.02 
9.62 


$57  975 1 $60  508 
96 1         111 


55.2 
25.8 


157 
81 

99 


9.1^0 

7.8^ 
1  601 


80.2 
60.6 

32.5 

8.98 
63.2 
21.7 
12.9! 
25.6 1 
i+.O 


56.9 
26.3 


lill 
77 
95 


$ 


$    7.691$    6.^k 


'+.95 

1.00 

.98 


iv.75 

.90 

1.05 


62 

12 

6 


$  6  110 
2  98k 


?  5  126 


$  15.38 

7.51 
$     7.87 


$ 


8.2^ 

1 778 


75.7 
60.0 
32.8 

6.68 
65.6 
21.9 
11. li 
25.8 
h.k 


69 

12 

7 


$10  158 


^  707 
5  ^+31 


1+6.3 
25.8 


159 
80 

91 


$  18.61 
8.61+ 

$  9.97 
9.0^ 

$  2  920 


77.5 
58.1 
55.1 
9.95 
72.6 

15.5 

11.8 

56.6 

^+.7 


58.6 
27.6 


159 
85 
98 


$    5.59 

5.90 
.71 
.87 


$    5.61 

5.15 
.85 

.9^ 
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the larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre.  The  Jl  largest  farms,  however,  had 
the  largest  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  the  highest  crop 
yields,  and  the  largest  net  income  per  acre. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. --Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  ex- 
penses per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  bo  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  arc  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PEE  CEOP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  ANT  MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  ANT  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Faniiing-Type  Area  5,  19*^0 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

;>6.oo 

nio.oo 

Less 

$6.00 

iJlO.OO 

per 

than 

to 

or 

than 

to 

or 

farm 

;;6.oo 

$9.99 

more 

$6.00 

$9 .  99   >   more 

(labor  c 

;ost  per  crc 

)p  acre) 

(horse  and  mfichinery 
cost  per  crop  acre) 

Ul  to  120 

$9.40 

$10.50 

$10.80 

$5.00 

$6.60 

$7.20 

121  to  200 

6.70 

8.20 

9.50 

3.90 

5.20 

6.00 

201  to  280 

6.20 

7.80 

9.20 

5.75 

4.80 

5.80 

281  to  360 

5.40 

7.00 

7.80 

5.60 

4.50 

5.10 

561  to  440 

4.80 

6.20 

6.80 

3.40 

4,20 

5.00 

kkl   or  more 

4.90 

6.50 

6.90 

3.60 

4.60 

5.40 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are  sim- 
ilar with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristicp.  Althoiigh 
a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two  counties 
within  an  area  are  exactly  alike,  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records  by  counties 
and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are  due  to 
variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  outlets, 
weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income  (Tables  7  and  8) . 
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TABLE  7. --INVESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EARNINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Type  Area  5,  19^0 


1 
Item               ' 

Yoior 
farm 

Average  | 
of  all   ! 
fajrms 

Morgan 

Macoupin ' 

Shelby 

Numter  of  farms  -----------| 

Capital  Investments                j 
Land-  ---------------i< 

> 

516 

$17  809 
3  581 

37i^ 

1  722 

612 

115 

85 

(2  55i^: 

$25  006 
3  i^25 

35^^ 
1  751 

753 

39 

$15  093 
h   208 

1+22 
1  9U+ 

396 

$16  566 

2  662 

281+ 

Productive  lirestock:  Cattle-  -  -  -i 

i 

1  090 

Hogs-  -  -  -  -j 

,    1 

253 

Sheep  -  -  -  -, 

i 

116     126 

121 

Poultry  -  -  -1 

80 
(2  660) 

0  "70-7 

102 
(2  568) 
2  189 
1  996 

172 

108 

Total  productive  livestock-  -   -   -   -< 

^ i 

1 

(1  572) 
2  290 

1  85lj   2  oi+8 
168  i    169 

Machinery  and  equipment  -----  -j 

1 

1  750 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ------, 

1 

160 

Total -   -  ^ 

5      i 

;>28  £81 1  ;;36  389  $26  6U8 

;)25  081+ 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  --------------$ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  - 

1 

$  -   $  - 
1  128   1  530 
522     568 

$    5 

1  096 

871 

$  - 
1+97 

Dairj'  sales  -| 

693 

Hogs-  -  -  -  -1 

1  335   1  5i^6     8i+5 
92     128     112 

65 1     59  1    132 

116  [    111     \\9 
(3  258   (3  5i^2)  (3  205) 
2hh           2I+0     2U7 
839  1   1  i+60  i   1  069 

623 

Sheep  -  -  -  -j 

i 

103 

Poultry  -  -  -' 

1 

59 

Egg  sales  -  -! 

157 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  -| 
Farm  products  used  in  household  -  -; 

i — i 

(2  132) 
2I+2 

1  51^ 

T^Vir^r*  rtff*  -ParTn    .-  —  _._  —  _-,_; 

i^3     ^1 

13!      12 

kpg  1     626 

67 
38 

297 
$  1+  928 

51 

3 

580 

!)  i+  825  1  $  5  927 

Total -   -]i 

5 

$  1+  522 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases          | 

i 

i 
$   2I+O  1  $   257 
18  j      7 

-   1 

521     57U 
98      97 

570     i+Oii 
25      27 

$   255 

5I+2 
98 

365 
27 

$   20I+ 
?? 

Productive  livestock-  ------- 

— 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

1+1I+ 

AutcanoDile  (farm  share)  ------ 

96 

TT"?  v*(3(^  T  ©"h  r\v*  ___._____.._ 

235 

25 

1  Pil         1  ^^  1       1  T3^ 

13lf 

i.d^ 

a.>>          j-j.^ 

1       51^ 

291+ 

56           50 

55U      2i+U 

36 

275 

Total U 

1 
> 

$  1  7W+ 1  ;;  1  869  j  ;;  1  69^ 

f  1  U39 

Receipts  less  expenses-  -----  -i! 

5 

$  5  079  i  $  u  058  1  $  5  251+ 
25^  i   193  !   396 

i  2  865 

Family  labor-  -----------| 

155 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  TPgt.-  5 
Operator's  labor-  --------- 

1. 
P 

$  2  81+5 

536 

$  2  509 

8.1^ 

$  1  h-^h 

1  i+11 

$  5  865  $  2  858 

^Ih            550 

$  5  551  $  2  288 

9.2^    8.6^ 

$  1  820  $  1  553 

2  Ci+5    1  505 

$  2  728 
5I+O 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  -   - ',i 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ------] 

^— T 

$  2  i85 
8.7^ 

Interest  on  investment  ------< 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  -  - 

> 

$  1  25l^ 
1  1^71^ 

Nonfarm  income-  -----------  i 

^ 

$  106 

$   172  %        62 

$   67 

■15- 
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TABLE  7 . — IF7ESTMENTS,  EECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  ABD  EAENIWGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  19^0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Chris-  I  Mont- 
tian   j  gomery 


Adams 


Scott 

Greene 

Jersey 


Pike 

Brown 

Schuyler 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  Improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain- 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (farm  share) 
Total  -------- 


55 

$22  6^k 
5  5I+0 

509 

1  1+81 

520 

75 
100 
(2  176) 
856 

977 
207 


2 
1 


50 

$12  955 

2  kkS 

595 

1  572 

601 

179 

89 

(2  2U1) 

1  751 

1  550 

158 


$55  699  I  $21  278 


29 

$llf  755 

it-  090 

565 

1  529 

150 
70 
(2  595) 

2  0i^7 
1  795 

1U9 

$25  592 


62 

$18  567 

5  9&^ 

i^55 

2  196 

625 

101 

87 

(5  007) 

875 

055 

121 

$51  078 


2 
2 


1^7 

$15  255 

5  771 

575 

1  872 

985 

82 

52 

(2  991) 

959 

550 

11^8 

$26  027 


1 

1 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 
Horses-  -------- 

Productive  livestock; 


$ 


Cattle [  1  108 

Dairy  sales  {  505 

Hogs I  1  099 

Sheep  -  -  -  65 

Poultry  -  -  !  k& 

Egg  sales  -  i  IO8 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -   (2  751) 

Fa3rm  products  used  in  household  -  2hj> 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------i  1  355 

Lahor  off  farm- .____!  51 

Miscellaneous  ----------I  12 

AAA  payments-  ----------|  14-02 

Total [^  k  J^h 


$ 


$ 


(2 


955 

571 

155 

98 

59 
122 
720) 
260 
677 

58 

5 

51^9 


(5 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
FaiTu  improvements  -  -  -  . 
Horses  -------_. 

Productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  . 

>fe.chinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total 


$  4  Olj-9  ,  $T 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 


Nonfarm  income - 


$   262  1  $ 
28  j 


618 
118 
586 

26 
127 

h3 
52U 


176 
27 


U55 
91 

244 
2k 
92 
55 

229 


112 

294 

584 

98 

70 

90 

048) 

244 

475 

52 

7 

556 

T+2 


$  - 

1  261 

902 

1  575 

65 

61 

129 

791) 

252 

960 

28 

5 

—  584 

$  5  620 


(5 


$  - 

1  588 
156 

2  275 

85 
51 
65 
(4  000) 

227 

48 

21 

502 

$  i)  598 


$ 


254 
17 


$   292  I  $ 


$  1  952  :  $  1  569 


$  2  822  I  $ 
225  ■ 

$  2  597  ;  $■ 
522  i 


$  2  075  '  $ 
6.2^ 

$  1  685  $ 
912  ' 


■4     156 


2  680 

244 

2  436 

556 

8.8fo 
1  064 
1  572 


459 
89 

548 
22 

116 
46 

285 
1  654 


2"5o5~ 
255 

2  275 
557 

1  280 
995 


658 
106 
491 

27 
151 

69 
551 


2  175 


i 50. 


194 


5'W5' 
272 


$  5 


$ 


175 

554 

■2~559 

8.5^ 

1  554 

1  619 


204 
19 

578 
564 

81 
561 

22 
109 

75 

265 

$  2  074 


2  524 
141 


$  2 


!$■ 


585 
541 

1  842 

7.1^ 
1  502 
1  081 


$   109  i$   66 


TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAEI-l  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5j  19^0 


Item 


Average  of ' 
all  farms 


Morgan 


Macoupin 


Shelby 


Rate  earned  on  Investment- 


Acres  In  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  acreS;'- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


8.1^ 

255 
20i| 

155 

$18.88 
9.8U 


9.2^ 

266 

223 
183 

$22.26 
9.68 


f%M       $1275B 


8.6^ 

265 
207 
166 

$18.57 
9.95 


8.7/0 

232 
202 
155 

$18.60 

9-l8 
$  9.^2 


Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  ------- 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  acre-  -  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  -  - 
TotaJ.  investment  per  acre-  ----- 


$   70  I  $  9h 

77  i  101 

Ik  \  13 

112  !  137 


$ 


57 

60 

16 

100 


$    70 

11 
108 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Leg-ume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  ■ 
Monlegume  hay  and  past\ire-  ■ 


80.0 

25.3 
8.2 

13.^ 

9.9 

7.9 

22.9 

12. li 


83.7 

28.9 
8.9 

18. U 
9.2 
5.7 

19.2 
9.7 


78.0 

22.5 
10.0 

15.1 

6.0 

9.6 

21. i^ 

15.^ 


86.9 

25.6 

5.6 
6.6 

15.5 

8.k 

22.0 

16.3 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Oats,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Wheat,  bu.  -  • 
Soybeans,   bu.- 


53.8 
1+8.7 
25.8 
21.1 


56.2 
52.8 
29.1 
20.9 


'?k.O 

51.3 
27.7 

20.h 


55.1+ 
1+5.6 
20.1+ 
19.5 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$2  269 
8.88 

151 
2.14-2 

17.5 
6.3 

78 
6.1+ 

91+ 


$ 


$2  hh3 

9.17 

152 

2.51 

19.7 

6.5 

81 

5.0 

89 


$ 


1 


$2   172 

8.18 

156 

2.98 

ll+.l 

6.1 

75 

8.7 

111 


$1  361+ 

5.87 

169 

2.11+ 

9.5 
6.0 

77 
8.2 

93 


A 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre^/  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A 
Labor  coat  per  crop  acreS'  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  ------ 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------ 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre 


a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor* 
b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


$  3.99 
I+.87 
7.06 
22.7 
5.7 
.91+ 
1.15 


$ 


$  3.66 
1+.35 
5.81 
22.1 
3.5 
.89 
1.25 


$ 


$  3.85 
1+.61+ 

7.71 
26.1+ 

3.7 

$     .96 

♦  92 


3.28 

5.97 
5.80 

18.7 
2.7 
.88 

1.18 


IC 
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TABLE  8,— FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAEM  BUSINESS 
Accoxmting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,  191^0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Chris- 
tian 


Mont- 
gomery 


Adams 


Scott 

Greene 

Jersey 


Pike 
Brown 
Schuy3.er 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  .- 
Total  expenses  per  acreS/- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  ■ 


6.2$ 

229 
212 
171 

$20.75 

11.69 

$  9.06 


8.8^ 

221 
186 
149 

$18.29 

9.80 

$"57^9 


6.8? 

259 
195 
159 


271 
215 
155 


$15.98    $20.72 

9.28  I   10.99 

$"5770  1$  9.73 


7.1^ 

271 
187 
126 

$16.99 

10.18 

$"T78l 


Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  ------- 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre-  -  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  ----- 


$ 


99 
100 

15 
1U7 


$ 


59 
65 
11 
96 


$ 


57  $  68 

64  77 

16  1  15 

99  I  115 


$   56 
68 

Ik 
96 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat ---------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


92.6 

25.9 

4.7 

11.4 

27.0 

6.3 
15.4 
11.3 


84.2 

21.9 
7.8 
15.0 
14.4 
9.8 
17.9 
13.2 


74.5  I     79.3 


21.9 

12.6 

12.0 

9.6 

6.4 

25.3 
12.2 


27.5 
5.0 

17.8 
3.2 
9.8 

26.6 

10.1 


69.0 

25.5 

13.0 

6.4 

4.0 

6.3 
31.2 
13.8 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu,- 
Oats,  bu.- 
IVheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


59.3 
56.4 
26.6 
22.5 


55.8 

47.9 
24.1 

23.5 


49.0 
46.0 
27.4 
20.3 


54.2 
44.5 
24.7 
19.3 


46.6 

46.5 
20.8 
17.2 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Nvimber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$2  168 

9.46 

134 

2.03 

14. 3 

6.4 

80 

4.8 

79 


$ 


1 


$2  009 

9.07 

145 

1.98 

11.5 
6.2 

$   70 

5.8 

$ 77 


$2  175 
8.39 
148 
2.54 
15.1 
5.9 
68 

5.3 
71 


$ 


$2  549 

9.40 

156 

2.77 

19.8 

6.2 

$   75 

8.5 

$  115 


$2  772 

10.24 

150 

2.17 

27.8 

6.5 
86 

3.6 
58 


$ 


Expense  Factors  , 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acreS./  -  _  _ 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  A. 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre^'  -  -  _  _  _ 
Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre-  ---.  ------- 

a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor. 

b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile* 


$  4.31 

5.03 

6.46 

21.6 

3.2 

$  1.14 
1.41 


3.65 
4.59 
6.75 
21.1 

3.9 

.79 

1.03 


^  3.94 
4.87 
7.83 
22.0 

3.3 

.98 
1.09 


$  4.93 
6.06 
8.19 
26.1 

4.5 

$  1.08 

1.29 


$  3.54 
4.71 
7.92 
21.1 
3.8 
.75 
.97 


$ 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  IlllnoiB  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  Important  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  llre- 
stock  products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19'+0  than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19U0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^^©  than  in  1939.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  5  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  k   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  bet-ween  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
tha  hog  feeder.  In  19lj-0,  9.2  bushels  of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hcg  compared  with  an  average  of  15.^  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer, 

December  1$  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product  193^        19^0        1939  19ll-0 

Com,  bu.  $  .1^7  $  ,52  $  .k3  $  .56 

Wheat,  bu.  .88  ,79  .67  .81 

Oats,  bu.  .35  .55  .28  .32 

Barley,  bu.  .1;.'+  ,k9  .^1  M 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .81  .ik  ,85 

Hay,  ton  6.5O  7-50  6.05  6.68 

Horses,  head  85. 00  7i)-.00  85. 00  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt.  5.10  5.80  ^.^6  5.5t 

Reef  cattle,  cwt.  8,30  9.8O  8.I8  8.8i^ 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.8O  8.I8  8.52 

lyillk  cows,  head  65. 00  68.00  63. 00  65. 00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.68 

Butterfat,  lb.  .26  ,3!^  .23  .27 

Chickens,  lb.  ,11  .13  .13  .13 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  .17 

Variations  In  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  Inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
gi'eatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  Inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19^1^  were  the  smallest  since 

1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  19ij-l,  than  in  191^0.  According  to  the  rivision  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^1-0,  and  19ii-l,  were  as  follows: 
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net  income 
an  acre 


'2  6    '27    '26    '29*^0    '31     "32     ''33     "34    '55     '"it-    '37    '3  8    '39 

Fig,  2, — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre   (unpaid  lator  deducted)   on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,   prices  paid  "by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,   and  prices  received  hy  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1959. 
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Fig.   3. --Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,   hogs, 
butterfat,   and  "beef  cattle,    1959  and  19hO. 
(I92I+-I929   »  100) 
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Type  of  ^aln  19^0  19^1 

(million  buahels)  (million  'bushels) 
Com                 551  280 

Oats  57  98 

Wheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1939  over  1938. 
In  19^0,  howerer,  only  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8^7  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19^0. 

Type  of  livestock         I9U0  Type  of  livestock         19^^-0 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               5            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cows  10  Spring  pigs  -3 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lambs  -  2  FaJ.1  pigs  f9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  iras 
general  throughout  the  United  States.  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  br-cjod  sows, 
spring  pigs,  pjid  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19'^0 

The  year  19i^0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  I929-1958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1939^  when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  1940  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^*-. 9;  wheat,  129,3;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  19IK)  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
excfipt  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  1914-0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  county — com,  170  percent;  Grundy  county — Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county--3oybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  communities, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
ferenjces  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig.  ij-.--Crop  yields  for  19'+0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (I929-I938) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service . ) 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 

ON  TWO  HUTTORED  FIFTY-FB'E  FARMS  IN  FARMING-TYPE  AREA  6,    I9U0 

By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J,  B,  Cunningham,  and  E.  M,  Hughes!/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6  were  practically 
the  same  in  19^0  as  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $8.15  in  19^0, 
$7.96  in  1959;  a^nd  $5.11  in  I958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating  the  net 
earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the  value  of 
farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  lahor  (Tahle  1). 

Larger  incomes  from  the  dairy  enter- 
prise and  larger  AAA  payments  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  responsible  for  slightly  larger 
cash  incomes  in  19^0  than  in  1939.  Larger 
gross  incomes  were  offset  "by  increased  ex- 
penditures and  slightly  smaller  inventory  in- 
creases. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
were  larger  than  the  average  of  all  farms  in 
the  area,  the  crop  yields  were  above  the 
average,  and  the  farm  operators  were  more  skill- 
ful than  the  average  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  their  farms.  Therefore,  the 
figures  contained  in  this  report  represent 
conditions  which  are  better  than  average  for 
the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this  re- 
port provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of  effi- 
ciency. Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records  can 
apply  this  yardstick  to  his  business  opera- 
tions in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak 
s  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  8  and  Figure  1  are 
such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  measures  of 
management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major 


Farming -Type  Area  6 
Wheat,  I>airy,  and  Poultry 


places  in  the  management  of  hi 
particularly  well  adapted  for 
earnings  and  measures  of  those 
variations  in  farm  earnings. 


1/  F.  J.  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


T,  W,  tfey,  Madison  County 
E.  C,  Secor,  Randolph  County 

B.  W,  Tillman,  St.  Clair  Coui:ity 
E,  S,  ^jnrine,  Monroe  County 

C,  S,  Outright,  Effingham  County 


J.  B.  Tujrner,  Fayette  County 
Dee   Small,  Bond  County 
C,  E.  Twigg,  Clinton  County 
0,  W,  Hertz,  Washington  County 


TABi£  i^—wvsm^om:  cemges,  case  bjcome,  aed  cash  expeksss 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,   1957-19^0 


Item 


Yovir 
farm 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 


19^0 


1922_ 


958 


1937 


Niamber  of  farms- 


Inventory  Changes-  -  -  -  - 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinerj''  and  equipment - 

Automobile  (farm  share) - 

Total-  -------- 


255 


65 
10i+ 
217 
119 

9 


271 


lU2 

532 

56 

15 


289 


96 

52 

-155 

161 

8 


267 


65 
116 

175 
261 


$   51U  I  $   597  $"  182  ,  $~  615 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  -  - 
Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales- 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

AJIA  payments  ---------- 

Total-  ------------ 


$ 


(2 


if 


5 

59 
603 

915 
531 
h9 
102 
256 
k36) 

855 

208 

28 

58 

26 

31ii 


(2 


8  i 

U5  ! 

8ifl  : 

584  j 

58 

115  I 

225  I 
252)1 

852  i 

170  I 

28  ; 

50  ! 

15  i 

229  ' 


$ 


:$ 


1 

69 

585 

836 

593 

50 

127 

260 

(2  251) 

1  055 

221 

75 

11 

155 

i$  5  9^7  1$  3  6ii9  '$  5  555   ',$  5  832 


(2 


9 

56 

l;76  ' 

871^  ! 

601  j 

51 

117  I 

282  I 

401)! 

701  ; 

189  ; 

30  i 

63  ! 

10  I 
9h 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock :  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry- 

Tctal  productive  livestock  -  - 


\$_ 


Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment - 
Automohile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  --------- 

Total-  -------- 


)'  ( 


251  .$ 

2k   1 
261  ' 

ko 

n 

I 

27  ■ 

335)  ( 

599 

715 

116 

236 

25  ' 

85 

39 
167 


390  ; $  2 


219  ' 

28  ! 

248  i 

51  I 

5  : 

28  ■ 

352)' 

412  ' 
570  , 
114  ' 
229 

23  ! 

84  ; 

42  ' 
163 
-2aL  ■ 


$  2 


258 

47 
173 

65 
5 

29 
270)1 
564  i 

695  ■ 

121  ; 

204 
25  i 
95  ! 
34 

156 

267 


$   210 

60 

157 

59 

21 

28 

(   225) 

552 

762 

196 
24 

231 
28 

150 

$  2  4l8 


Summary 

Cash  balance  ---------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household^' 
Total  inventory  change  -  -  -  -  - 

Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ----- 


;$_ 
I  _ 
i$ 


Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  -  !^ 

a/  Not  included  as  income  for  1957. 


$  1  557  $  1  435  I  $  1  286  1$  1  4l4 

!    250  ,    264  ;  290 

I    514  \        597  !  182  i   615 

;$  2  321  $  2  294  1$  1  758  1$  2  029 

i    689  688  :  697  '   714 

1$  1  632  %   1  606  :$  1  061  i$  1  315 

'$  8.15  ■■%    7.96  :$  5.11  :$  6.17 
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Inventory  chaxige3.--The  year  19^0  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $6l5  in  1937  to  an  Increase  of 
$182  in  1958  (Table  1).  The  largest  increase  in  19^+0  vas  for  feed  and  grain,  re- 
sulting from  increases  in  grr^in  prices  and  the  quantity  of  oats,  wheat,  and  soy- 
heans  on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tlie  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in 
Area  6  at  the  two  inventory  periods  follov;: 

Beginning  End 

Crop         of  year  of  year 

(buahels)  (bushels) 

Corn            1  180  1  061 

Oats               271  365 

Wheat              285  1+69 

Soybeans            2U  k^ 

Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19'j-O  by  $1,557^  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other 
year  during  the  past  four  years.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  betveen  these 
receipts  and  expenses,  is  the  average  amoi:uit  of  money  available  for  family  living 
expenses,  interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($ii5  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $1,652  in  I9I+O  compared  with  $l,6o6 
for  1939.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance 
and  by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore, 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings. --A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  6;  for  example,  26  farms  earned  less  than  3  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  es.rned  of  I.5  percent,  but  22  farms  earned  15 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  I8  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  $206  for  labor  and 
management  earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $2,500  for  the  latter  group.  The 
variation  in  earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as 
follows: 

Rate  Number  Average  Acres  Capital  Gross  Net  Labor  and 

earned  on  of  rate  per  invested  earnings  earnings  management 

investment  farms  earned  farm  per  farm  per  farm  per  farm  earnings 

(percent)  (percent) 

Less  than  5.0    26     1.5  198  $1?  585  $2  U90  $  22?  $  -206 

3.0  to  6.9     hh           5.3  211  17  721  2  880      9^5  515 

7.0  to  10.9  101    9.0  195  17  ^+91  3  61I1    1  575  1  116 

11.0  to  111. 9    62  12.6  208  18  725  ^  ^91    2  365  1  876 

15.0  or  more     22  I8.O      l82  15  920  h   705    2  872  2  5OO 
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TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELPH^IG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAE!«I  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Type  Area  6,  19if-0 


Item 

Your 

farm 

standards 
for 

your  farm 

Average  of 
all  farms 

Rate  earned  on  investment-  ------- 

Number  of  farms-  ------------ 

i> 

9.2^ 

200 
12U 
l6l 

a/ 

$ 

9.2^ 
255 

Acres  in  farm-  ------------- 

200 

12i^ 

l6l 

$ 

17.70 
9.55 

8.15 

InTsstmentfl 

Value  of  land  per  acre  -------- 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  acre-  -  -  - 

$ 

$ 

- 

U8 

$ 

48 
52 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

Ik 
88 

11^ 

88 

Land  Use 

_ 

_ 

_a/ 

80.3 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

17.9 

nft+<3  —  —  —  _^-.__   _ 

8.7 

■t«rhf=>p+-  --_______ 

22.2 

2.8 

0"^V>PT'  (^'V'OTIC;—  —   -.^-._____ 

12.4 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  ------- 

25.1 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  ----- 

10,9 

Crop  Yields 

Com  --------- 

_ 

_b/ 

U6.9 

Oa  tn--  —  _______ 

40.1 

Wheflt-  ---------- 

23.8 

Soybeans  --------------- 

14.2 

Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 

$ 

$ 

$ 
$ 

1  hTs 

35 

■2. 
J 

3 
^  / 

$ 

457 
7.28 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 

166 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

2. 

7. 
6. 

77 

8. 

2.35 

Number  of  litters  farroved  ------ 

7.3 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  — 

6.3 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  

77 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

8.8 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ----- 

;; 

111 

Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Horse  and  laachinery  cost  per  crop  acre 

$ 

$1 

-a/ 

3.78 
5.13 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

7.18 

Total  months  of  lahor-  -------- 

22.1 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

3.8 

Land  tax  per  acre-  ---------- 

? 

.90 
.72 

Source  of  standards. 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land 

c/  Table  4,  so-orce  of  income 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  amount  of 

feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHART  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19^0 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for 
the  farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each 
column  at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor, 
you  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


r'  ~ 

Factors  that 

© 
o 

Factors  that  affect  the 

ccross  eamin«s 

affect  expense! 

Crop  yields 

0 

U    0) 

ii>  Vi 
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-P 

u 
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0 

0 
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•H     Rj 
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in 

0 

rCj      ^ 

Cu 

•H 
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3 

<D      • 

u 

•p 

03    !h 

G 
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0 

+J 
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d 

. 

ftrH 

0 

<D 

g^ 
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q) 

0 

■P  03 

G 

C 

ft 
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ri 
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U 
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-d 

tn 
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■^ 

,Q 
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-d 
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0) 

Q) 
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u 
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<D    0) 

0    <D       0   -H 

Cd    (D 

0 

(15 

0  0 

^%. 

^^ 

K-H 

< 

C5 

ft 

Ph  5j  3 

0 

0 

P-H  +i 

K  Ch 

Ph    ft      W  rH 

R    ft 

en 

ft 

W  0 

19 

500 

5.851   127 

17 

280 

5.55 

117 

15 

260 

i 
5.25    107 

1 

15 

21+0 

2.95 

97 

11 

220 

2.65 

87 

1 
1 

9.2 

200 

1 

2.55 

77 

7 

180 

2.05 

67 

5 

160 

1.75|    57 

5 

lUO 

I.U5I    hi 
1 

1 

120 

1.15 

57 

! 

.. 

100 

.85 

27 

! 
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TABLE  3.  "USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AICD  OTHER  FACTORS 
KELATFD  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  UI^D 
Accounting  Farais  in  Farming-Type  Ai'ea  6,   19^0 


Item 

Average  value  of  improved  land- 

Numter  of  farms  -------- 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  of  tillalDle  land  in: 
Com-  ------------ 

Oats-  ------------ 

Wheat  ------------ 

Soybeans-  ---------- 

Other  crops  --------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  ■• 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  -  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -----  - 

Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


"^25 
to 
$37 


Value  of  improved  land 


$3i^ 
to 

J52_ 


$53 
to 

Ml 


158" 
to 
$82 


$35 
to 


$      31 

62 

218 

79.9 

16.0 
9.0 

15. ij- 
k.h 
12.6 
25.0 
17.6 


45 

75 
200 

78.8 

17.2 
10.1 
22.0 

2.8 
12.2 
25.8 

9.9 


$13.70  j     $17.30 


7.80 
$  5.90 


$     .58 


9.3^^ 
$  7.96 

$     .66 


$      60 

58 
215 

79.2 

20.0 
7.1 

25.5 
2.k 

12.5 

27.7 

7.2 

$19. U8 

10.18 

$  9.30 

$     .75 


P      75 

59 
168 

82,0 

19.1 
Q.k 

28.5 
1.6 

11.9 
21.6 

8.9 

$21.)|2 
11.  Ul^ 


$  9.98 
$      .90 


$      97 

16 
181 

90.0 

18.0 
6.2 

55.5 
l.k 

lii.7 

19.1 

7.1 

$2t^.75 

12.t^9 

$12.21). 

$  1.15 


bushels  per  acr 
6cn! 


$30        j^o         $50         $Ao         IK''^     $80 
per  r-^cre  value  of  improved  !and 

Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  with  varying 
values  of  improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  retui-ns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products 
produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figijre  1  -  Value  of  r".mproved  land. 

Yields  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -     Source  of  income. 

Feel  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Siza  of  farm. 

Tci..al  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acfel 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  exeimple,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  ore  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  56,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.--  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increas  1  frcau  57.^  to  75.8  as  the  value  per  acre  for  Improved 
land  increased  from  an  average  of  $51  to  $97  (Table  J).  Likewise,  the  percent  of 
land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased 
as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  til- 
lable land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the 
land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  rapidly  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $23  per  acre  to  approximately  $70  per  acre  and  then  increased 
very  slightly  or  leveled  off  for  higher  valued  land  (Fig.  l). 

By  using  Table  5  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether 
his  acreage  in  various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  not  income  per  acre  were  high  or 
low  for  19^0  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having 
about  the  saane  value  of  improved  land. 


TABLE  If.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  EELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  MD   OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19^0 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Dairy- 
sales 


Hogs 

k<jfo  + 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 
60f^ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod,  l.s. 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


51.2 
52.9 


:$18  019 
j    89 

I     9 
8.77 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------$ 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings-  --------j 

Per  acre  i 

Gross  earrings-  -------  |^ 

Gross  expenses-  -------  i 

Net  earnings-  --------j 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  j 

Labor  and  management  earnings  -  j  $ 

Size  and  Intensity  i 
Acres  per  farm-  --------j 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  | 

Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  j 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  ; 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.  j$ 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre  | 

Corn,  bu.  -----------i 

Wheat,  bu.-   ----------    I 

Livestock  Returns  j 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -------    i$ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-   ----'■ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -----    j 

i 
Expense  Factors  j 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -   -   -     $ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  j 

crop  acre-  ----------    j 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -   -    i 
Land  tax  per  acre  -------    ' 


5  Iho 

1  89U 
1  81+6 


58 

76.0 
8.6 


!$17  1^28 
94 
hi 
17 
9.89 


5  759 
1  905 
1  8^k 


18.J+5   !$  20.3^  ■ 

9.5^  :   10.51  ' 

9.11  ,    10.05  ' 

10.2!+^i      10.61|<;^j 

1  397  ;$  1  i!-2i  1 


205 
86.6 
63.0 
23.9 
3.8^- 
15.2 
22.1 


50.2 
25.3 


171 
67 
8k 


185 
78.8 
50.0 

h3.5 
8.k6 

20.6 
22.k 


1+6.5 
2I+.2 


19lj- 

80 

157 


11 


86.6 


$25  095 

91 

52 

11; 

7.89 


$k  3h3  \ 
3  o!+3  '■ 
1  300  I 

$   17.07    ! 

11.96  i 
5.11  i 

5.63-/o' 
$     551  ! 


25I; 

75.7 

52.7 

32.2 

12.31 

15.3 
21.0 


1+9.2 
20.6 


$ 


121+ 
88 
90 


6.25   1$    8.36      $    6.81 


l+.l+O 
.62 
.81 


.       5.61+ 
!        1.11 

;      .68 


6.10 
1.06 

.75 


76 

U9.7 
28.7 


$16  125 

81 

i+i+ 

13 

7.95 


$  5  178  ; 
1  771  , 
1    1+07     j 

I 

*    15.86     I 

8.81+  j 
7.02 

8.75^; 
$  1  021+  ; 


200 
82.8 
53.1 
55.2 
5.60 
16.6 
21.5 


1+5.6 
22.7 


158 
68 
93 


$    6.1+8 

i+.62 
.33 
.72 


70 

78.1 
l+.U 


$18  5^+7 
91 
1+8 

15 
8.56 


3  627 
2  003 
1  62I+ 

17.88 
9.87 
8.01 
8.76^ 

1  130 


203 
76.1 
52.1+ 
1+0.1 
9.lh 
19.8 
23.1 


$ 


^5.5 
2I+.0 


$      165 

81 

103 


$    7.86 

5.61 
.96 
.69 


Soiirce  of  income. --Tho  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  Income  for  19i)-0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  aBSociated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  ^i-.  For  example,  the  fact  that  dairy  fanns  showed  the  largest  rate  earned  on 
the  Investment  for  19^0  and  that  hog  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean  that 
such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative  pro- 
fitatleneas  of  these  enterprises  in  19^0  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affecting 
price  and  production. 

When  he  compares  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  he  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including 
pasture),  lahor,  equipment,  "buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year 
averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937);  the  necessary  returns  were: 
poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  he  compares  crop  yielde  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  he  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms 
were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  per- 
cent of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  (h)   high  yield  of 
corn  and  wheat  per  acre;  and  (5)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for 
the  five  groups  of  farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy 
farms,  where  20,6  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
15.2  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large 
amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increas- 
ing the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $8.56  on  the  dairy  farms  to 
$6.25  on  the  grain  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  hog  farms,  where  it  averaged  $6.10,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $U.1^■0;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  aci-e  averaged  $1.11  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  $.62  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm. — When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  6  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  limd,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  28  farms  ranging  in 
size  from  28I  to  56O  acres  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $1,U85 
contrasted  with  $880  for  the  k2   smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  in- 
vestments per  acre  for  land,  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment,  indi- 
cating a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  did  not  differ 
significantly  for  the  various  size  grovips. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  and  net  earnings. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  REFLATED  TO  FARI4  K'iENIWGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Type  Area  6,  19^0 


Item 


kl 

121 

201 

281 

561 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 

120 

200 

280 

560 

'  more 

k2 

107 

71 

28 

7 

100 

165 

239 

320 

U60 

$11  i8i^ 

$15  788 

$19  881 

$25  235 

$33  187 

112 

96 

83 

79 

72 

57 

50 

1+6 

U5 

k3 

19 

15 

13 

11 

9 

11 

10 

8 

7 

5 

! 
$  2  i^53i$  5  200 

$  3  999 

$  k  19k 

$  5  683 

1  ^31 

1  696 

2  158 

2  I16I; 

3  303 

1  016 

1 501; 

1  8in 

2  330 

2  380 

$  21;. 1+8 

$  19.^11$  16.70 

$  ll;.96  $  12.35 

lh,3h 

10.29 

9.01 

7.69 

7.18 

10.  lU 

9.12 

7.69 

7.27 

5.17 

9.08^ 

9.53^ 

9.26^ 

9.23^ 

7.17^ 

$      880 

$  1  154  $  1  289 

i 

$  1  lj^3l  $  1  132 

i 

85.0 

81.6 

81.3 

&oA 

6h,6 

50.U 

56.6 

^h.9 

53.2 

39.1 

U0.3 

33.7 

36.2 

36.7 

1+2.2 

$    9.73 

$    7.82;$    6.81 

$    6.36!$    6.11 

66.3 

62.1 

62.3 

59.8 

85.5 

16.6 

19.9 

20.0 

21. Ij. 

.7 

27. u 

17.9 

16. U 

15.1 

21.1 

18.2 

19.6 

2k.k 

28.5 

37.1 

3.2 

3.6 

k.l 

1^.7 

3.h 

l;8.8 

h9.3 

U5.5 

1+5.1 

1+2.1 

27.0 

2h,6 

22.8 

22.2 

22.1+ 

$      181 

$      167 

$       165 

$       153 

$       180 

81 

75 

70 

91 

128 

123 

105 

112 

115 

118 

$  11.32 

$    7.15 

$     6.58 

$    5.95 

$    8.65 

6.1+1 

5.00 

1       5.08 

1+.72 

5.25 

1.27 

1.09 

1         .79 

.68 

.66 

,92 

.77 

!         .68 

.6^ 

_    _.53_ 

Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ---------- 

Gross  expenses-  ---------- 

Net  earnings-  ----------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ---------- 

Gross  expenses-  ---------- 

Net  earnings-  ----------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  ------ 

Lator  and  management  earnings  -  -  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pastvire  -  -  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.  -  -  - 
Percent  of  income  f'ram.  prod.  l.s.  -  - 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  -  -  - 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acre  -  - 
Total  months  of  labor  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses  -------- 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu.  -------------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  ------------- 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed j$ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  ------ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  --------j 

Expense  Factors  1 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------; 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Improvement  cost  per  acrs  ------! 

Land  tax  per  acre  ----------  ; 
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per  acre,  by  the  larger  proportion  of  total  land  tillable,  by  the  higher  land 
values,  by  the  larger  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  and 
by  the  substantially  higher  crop  yields.  ■. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  ■ 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. — Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  crop  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6.— LABOE  COST  PEE  CROP  ACEE  AND  EOESE  AND  MACHINEEY  COST  PER  CEOP  ACRE  FOR 
VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FAEM  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FEED  FED  PER  ACEE  TO  PRODUC- 
TIVE LIVESTOCK 

Accounting  Fanns  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19l)-0 


Feed 

fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

S6.00    $10.00 

Less      ;j6.oo     ;>io.oo 

per 

than 

1   to      or 

than       to      i  or 

farm 

;>6.oo 

[   !)9.99    more 

;j6.00    !•  $9.99    *  more 

(labor 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 

1 

cosi 

I   per  crop  acre) 

kl   to  120 

$9.^0 

$10.30 

$11.70 

$5.50 

$6.00    1   $7.50 

121  to  200 

6.50 

7.20 

8.1+0 

If. 60 

U.90    1    5.60 

201  to  280 

6.05 

6.70 

7.'i0 

^+.30 

k,6o        ;   5.^0 

28l  to  560 

5.60 

6.20 

6.90 

3.90 

1^.20   i   5.20 

1 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  coimties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  seme  of  these  differences  which  are 
duo  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market 
outlets,  weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in 
these  factors  arc  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of 
land  per  acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total 
acres  in  crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  Important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount 
of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock,  £ind  source  of  farm  income  (Tables  7  and  8). 
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TABLE  T.--IimiSTMENTS,   FJICEIPTS,   EXPENSES,   MD  EAENINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,    19^0 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average  of 
'all  farms 


Madison 


Randolph 


ITiuaber  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  InvestmentB 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  Improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


9 
2 


:   C 


Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total  -------- 


255 

614 
725 
1|25 
1  lh8 
270 

135 
(1  596) 
1  59^^ 
1  588 

iMj- 

$17  S8h 


$  9  kh3 
2  802 

1^09 
1  291^ 

256 

27 

111 

(1  688) 

1  656 

1  655 

l!£7 

$17  800 


55 
$  7  685 

2  k^e 
509 

1 087 

191 

50 

37 

(1  595) 
501 
2kk 
125 

$14  751 


1 

1 


Eeceipts  and  Het  Increases 

Horses  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 


Farm  products  used  in  household 
Feed  and  grain-  -------- 

Labor  off  farm-  -------- 

Miscellaneous  --------- 

AAA.  payments-  --------- 

Total  --------  -_.- 


I J 


$ 


487 

915 

475 

49 

84 

256 

(2  244) 

250 

671 

58 

26 

514 

I   5  543 


$ 


467 
1  271 

459 
27 
61 

190 
(2  475) 

226 

706 
48 
54 

295 


$ 


625 

710 

522 

56 

65 

185 

(1  945) 

258 

551 
44 

17 
557 


$  3  7"52   $  5  150 


Expenses  and  ITet  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  . 
Horses-  -------_. 

Productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  •  . 

Machinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  shar^e)  • 
Hired  labor  -  -  -  -  .^  _  . 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ----_. 

Livestock  expense,  -  -  -  . 
Taxes  -----  -_._. 

Total  ---------. 


131 
24 


588 

79 
256 

25 

85 

59 

167 


$ 


1  222 


169 
29 


556 
75 

259 
25 
87 
50 

157 

1^ 


2  659 
„259 
3So 

444 


175 
4 


358 
79 

191 
21 
84 
24 

163 


1  099 


Receipts  lesa  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 


Interest  on  investment-  -  -  - 
Labor  and  T'fenagement  Earnings  - 


f 
$" 


ft. 


2  321 
255 


$  2 


066 
454 
TZ32 

9.29 

834 
1  182 


ip     1 


955 

10.83^ 
$   890 
1  490 


2  051 
264 

1  787 
428 

1  559 
9.21^ 
758 
1  049 


TTonfarm  income - 


A 


A 


92 


JL. 


121 


47 
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TABLE  7.— DJYESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EAENINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,   19lfO  (Cont'd) 


Item 


St,  Clair 


Monroe 


Bond, 

Clinton, 

Washington 


Effinghsjii 

and 
Fayette 


Number  --------------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land--  -------------- 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

Total-  -----------T- 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household-  - 
Feed  and  grain  ---------- 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

AAA  payments  ----------- 

Total-  ------------- 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

Hired  labor  ----------- 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

Crop  expense  ----------- 

Livestock  expense-  -------- 

Taxes-  -------------- 

Total-  ------------- 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Family  labor  ----------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor  --------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.  -  - 
Pate  Earned  on  Investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment  ------ 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings-  -  -  - 

Non  farm  income  --  -------- 


31 

$12  60k 

5  i^28 

555 

903 

505 

19 

155 

(1  5S2) 

738 

654 

1611. 

$21  523 


1 
1 


27  52 

$10  915  $10  279 

2  155  2  8U1 

572  558 

582  1  261 

2U5  f+l8 

12  71 

160  150 

(  999)  (1  900) 

1  581  1  800 

1  587  1  9^9 

150  I  It^i^ 

$17  719  i  $19  271 


58 


$  7 

2 


i^U3 

l^75 

392 

1  573 

158 

103 

15U 

(1  788) 

1  356 

1  23I+ 

151 
$lt^  859 


$   - 
561 

725 

5^5 

11 

110 

27^ 

(2  026) 

279 

977 

37 

25 

360 

$  3  70*^ 


$ 


207 

371 
21 


1^82 

1  082 

811 
61 


179  33 

585  I  2U7 

(1  657)  !  (2  716) 

272  ■  2i<.8 

1  kh6  \  108 

26  1  52 

58  I  19 

503  '  5'^5 

$  5  722  $  5  1^66 


$   - 
670 

672 
227 

155 
131 

2llf 

(2  01^9) 

2511 

682 

28 

2k 

265 

$  5  500 


$   190 
51 


I168 

89 
2k'^ 

25 
102 

kk 

216 

1^ 


ll|l^ 
51 


kk2 
76 

285 
26 
81 
3h 

176 


;>  1 


1  295  I  '■>  1 


$  2  296 
295 


$  2 


005 
i^39 


$  1  56i<- 

1.27% 
$  1  076 
927 


$  2  1+29 

I  501 

i  $  2  128 

i     ^50 
$  1  678 

i    9.5^ 
I  $   886 
1  2!+2 


216 
22 


lti^9 
81 

290 
22 
82 

35 
166 

1^ 


180 
22 


351 

76 

161 

25 

.  75 

ik'^ 

$  1 087 


;>  2 


105 
200 


$  1 


903 
ki6 


$  2  215 
$  1  960 


fik&j 
l.Tf 

$  965 
9l^0 


$' 


U29 
1  551 
10.5^ 

7U2 
1  218 


i 85_ 


58 


i 98. 


t        104 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HELPHJG  TO  MALYZS   THE  FARM  BUSIMESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,   19i)-0 


Item 


I Average  of 

all  farms 


Madison   Randolph 


St.  Clair 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre^/. 
Met  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


9.2^ 

200 
161 
121+ 

$17.70 

9.55 

$  8.15 


lo.88f. 

166 
131 
109 

$22.81+ 

11.15 

$11.69 


9.21?& 

215 
177 
128 

$1U.66 

8.55 

$  6.55 


209 
170 
138 

$17.72 

10.21+ 

$  7.^8 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  ------ 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre-  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


$ 


1+8 
52 
11+ 
88 


57 
59 
17 

107 


$  56 
59 
12 

69 


$   60 

65 

16 

105 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ----,-------. 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Konlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


80.5 

17.9 
8.7 
22.2 
2.8 
12.1+ 
25.1 
10.9 


78.9 

21.0 

7.1 
2I+.O 

1.1+ 
11.9 
2I+.6 
10.0 


82.1+ 

11.8 
10.2 
25.5 

1.1 
13.^ 
31.9 

6.1 


81.1+ 
17.8 

10.5 

27.0 

5.2 

15.1 

20.5 

5.9 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


1+6.9 
1+0.1 
23.8 
1I+.2 


55.5 
1+2.7 
26.3 
20.6 


U2.5 
38.1+ 

21.6 
10.0 


i+6.!+ 

1+1.5 
23.6 

1I+.5 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  nvaaber  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  -  - 


$1  i^57 

7.28 

166 

2.35 

7.5 

6.5 

77 

8.8 

111 


$ 


$1  1+52 

8.77 
182 

2.29 
7.8 
5.9 

ee 

10.8 

122 


$ 


$1 571 

6.58 

155 
2.1+2 

5.9 
6.1+ 

$  63 
7.8 

$     101 


$1  527 

6.55 
168 

2.68 

7.7 

6.5 

$      92 

l.h 
$    107 


Expense  Factors 

I»fe.chincry  cost  per  crop  acrci/  -  -  -  -  j  $ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  j 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre2/  -___-- j 
Total  months  of  labor-  --------| 

Number  of  work  horses-  --------! 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------  j  $ 

Taxes  per  acre 


1/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
2/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor. 


5.78 

5.15 

7.18 

22.1 

3.8 

.90 

.83 


3.77 

1  $  3.1^2 

5.35 

1      I+.66 

8.1+9 

!       6.72 

21.9 

'       21.6 

5.7 

1        1+.2 

1.02 

$     .81 

.95 

.76 

1+.01+ 
5.61 
6.85 
25.7 

I+.6 
.91 

1.03 
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TABLE  8." FACTORS  HELPING  TO  MALYZE  TEE  FAEM  BUSINESS 
Accoimting  Farias  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,   19l(-0  (Cont'd) 


Item 


Monroe 


Bond, 
Clinton  and 
Washington 


Effingham 
and 
Fayette 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre^/. 
Met  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


9.% 

201 
l60 
122 


$18.55 

10.19 

$  Q.3^ 


209 
169 
128 

$16.57 

9M 

$  7.11 


10,5-^ 

252 
185 
152 

$li)-.20 
7.61 

$  6.59 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  ■ 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  • 


$  ^h 
65 
11 
88 


$ 


^9 
53 

92 


52 
36 
11 
6U 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Monlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


79.8 

16.0 
5A 

3^.1 
.9 

12.6 

26.6 
4.1^ 


80.7 

17.7 

9.8 

20.8 

12.1 
2i|-.8 
U.h 


79.6 

20.2 

8.3 
7.6 
6.k 

10.7 
22.8 
2ij-.0 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


51.^ 
hk.3 
25.8 
lU.O 


i^l.9 
39.3 
21.8 

15.^ 


^3.7 
37.7 
21.0 
13.6 


Livestock  Factors 


Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
PoiAltry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 
Eatums  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  miUced-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ----- 


$1  li^l 

5.69 
160 

3.02 
6.7 


$ 


5.7 

66 
5.6 
9i. 


$1  930 

9.25 

150 

1.82 

9,h 

7.2 

89 
10.0 

lllf 


$ 


$1  227 

5.28 

181 

2.31 

k.6 
6.7 

71 
7.7 

97 


$ 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acrel/  -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre2/  ------ 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Taxes  -per  acre 


1/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
2/  Includes  operator's  and  familj'-  labor. 


$  i^.26 
5.65 
8.29 
25.5 
3.6 
.72 
.88 


$ 


$  ^.15 
5.29 
6.84 
21.5 

$  1*05 
.79 


$  5.08 
k.13 
6.17 
20.1^ 

3.5 
.77 
.62 


$ 


Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomea 

Prices  of  Important  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  lire- 
stock  products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  I9U0  than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lover  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  3  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19'+0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  19^0,  9.2   bushels  of  corn  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  l^.k   bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer, 

December  13  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product 

Com,  bu. 
Wheat,  bu, 
Oats,  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu. 
Hay,  ton 
Horses,  head 
Hogs,  cwt. 
Beef  cattle,  cwt. 
Lambs,  cwt. 
Milk  cows,  head 
Milk,  cwt. 
Butt erf at,  lb. 
Chickens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  ia 
greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19'j-l,  were  the  smallest  since 

1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  19^1,  than  in  I9U0.  According  to  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  I9U0,  and  19ii-l,  were  as  follows: 


1939 

19J^0 

1939 

19i^0 

$     .U7 

$   .52 

$     M, 

$     .56 

.88 

.79 

.67 

,81 

.35 

.33 

.28 

.32 

.4^ 

.i^9 

M 

M 

.95 

.81 

.Ih 

.83 

6.50 

7.30 

6.05 

6.68 

85.00 

7'+.00 

85.00 

77.00 

5.10 

5.80 

6.56 

5.5^:- 

8.30 

9.80 

8.18 

8.8U 

8.20 

8,80 

8.18 

8,52 

65.00 

68,00 

65.00 

65,00 

1.80 

2,00 

1.59 

1.68 

.26 

,3h 

.23 

.27 

.11 

.15 

.13 

.13 

.19 

.27 

.16 

.17 

•ii- 


Prices  paid 
by  farmers 


Prices  receive, 
ty  farmers 


^: 


11 


net  income 
an  acre 

*iQ5o 
9.00 
Z50 
6.00 

4,50 
3.00 
l,3c 


'2  6    '27   '28    '29   "36    '31'     3^     '33     "3'^    '35     '36    '37    T&'39 

Fig.  2. — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (\mpaid  labor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1939. 
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Fig.  5. --Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
butterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1959  and  I9U0. 
(I92J+-I929  =  100) 
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Trpe  of  grain  19^0 

(million  "bushels) 

Com  351 

O&ts  57 

Wheat  5 

Soybeans  15 

On  accounting  fams,  all  livestock  nvaabers  increased  in  1939   over  1958. 
In  19^0,  however,  only  the  numbers  of  nilk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  Isabs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
suxacer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8i+7  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  I9I+O, 

Type  sf  li-estcck         19t;-0  Type  of  livestock         l^^O 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 

Milk  cows               3  Brood  sows             -2 

Beef  cowE               10  Spring  pigs             "3 

Feeder  cattle           12  Suamer  pigs             -2 

Feeder  leabs           -  2  F-all  pigs               f9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  covs,  end  feeder  cattle  -vas 
general  throughout  the  Ifcited  States,  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue- for  two  or  three  more  years.  'The   decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  end  Eummer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  vhich  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19^0 

The  year  I9I+O  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
IHinois,  The  weighted  av-srags  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  I929-1958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  es  in  1959»  when  the  averags  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  19^1-0  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^.9;  wheat,  129.5;  and  soybeans, 
39.2.  In  19*10  com  yields  were  hi^er  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Ci-ewford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  l-fershall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Ifcion;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
except  Calhoun  and  Cook,  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  19*4-0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  county— com,  170  percent;  Grundy  county— Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  rtTiiteside  county— wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county--soybean£,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  es  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coimties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state,  /nother  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  frcm  Enox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  betvi^een  ccanmunlties, 
townships,  end  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19*»-0  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig.  U.--Crop  yields  for  I9U0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-1958) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  hased  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans,   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service . ) 
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By  p.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  L,  W.  SchruTDeni^ 


1/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7  were  practically 
the  same  in  19i*-0  as  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $U.55  in  19'!-0, 
$4.50  in  1959,  and  $3.71  in  I958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating  the  net 
earnings  included:   inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the  value  of 
farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  familj'  lahor  (Table  1), 

Larger  incomes  from  feed  and 
grain  and  larger  AAA  payments  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  responsihle  for 
slightly  larger  cash  incomes  in  19^0 
than  in  1939.  Larger  gross  incomes 
were  offset  hy  increased  expenditures 
and  slightly  smaller  inventory  increases. 
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^  Farming-Type  Area 
Mixed  Farming 

places  in  the  management  of  hi 
particularly  well  adapted  for 
earnings  and  measures  of  those 
variations  in  farm  earnings. 


The  accounting  farcis  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of 
all  the  fanas  in  the  area,  the  crop 
yields  were  above  the  average,  and  the 
farm  operators  were  more  skillful  than 
the  average  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  their  farms.  Therefore, 
the  figiores  contained  in  this  report 
represent  conditions  which  are  better 
than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in 
this  report  provide  a  good  local  yard- 
stick of  efficiency.  Any  farmer  keep- 
ing farm  records  can  apply  this  yard- 
stick to  his  business  operations  in 
order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak 
s  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  8  and  Figure  1  are 
such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  measures  of 
management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major 


1/  F.  J.  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  super- 
vised by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 

W.  L,  Sidwell,  Jefferson  County        L.  B.  Broom,  Williamson  County 
R.  L.  Ash,  Clark  County  C,  L.  Beatty,  Richland  County 

R.  E,  Apple,  Jasper  County  F,  J.  Blackburn,  rferion  Covmty 

Halsey  L.  Miles,  Crawford  County       R,  K.  Wise,  Clay  County 
J.  A.  Embser,  Franklin-Hamilton  Counties 
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TABLE  1. --INVENTORY  CHANGES,  CASE  INCOME,  AND  CA^H  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7,  1957-19i^•0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 


19^0 


1959 


"193^" 


1957 


Nimter  of  farms - 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 

Autcmobile  (farm  share )- 

Total  -------- 


98 


$  151 

9 

157 

72 

11 


103 


$ 


56 

121 

158 

72 

20 

$  k07 


96 


75 

k2 

-21 

157 


62 


58 
156 

95 
172 


$  229 


$~1^ 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  -  -  - 

Horses  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales 
Total  productive  livestock  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  -------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  - 

Lahor  off  farrn  -------- 

Miscellaneous-  -------- 

AAA  payments  --------- 

Total-  -----  


$ 


-iC 


£ 


II. 
75 

290  i 

692  i 

110  1 

lOi.  I 

250  ! 

(2  020)  j 

550  i 

127  ! 

kl  \ 

^5 

Ih  i 

226  • 


$3  092 


$   2 

65 
652 
316 

6q4 

57 
101 
207 
(2  007) 

i.95 
109 

27 

39 

17 

179 

$2  9UO 


$   3 

73 

687 

385 

766 

81 

123 
2I.U 
(2  186) 

395 
Qk 

15 
32 

7 
131^ 


$ 


7 

51 

537 

292 

85U 

66 

132 

28U 

(2  11^5) 

532 

162 

78 
10 

122 

$2  929  i  $3  107 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  Improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


$ 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  . 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  --------- 

Total 


■)   ( 


4K. 


511 

33 
178 

39 

11. 

21+ 

255) 

352 

U98 

125 
161 

16 
102 

2k 
11.8 


$ 


215 

k9 
255 

58 

16 

21. 
355)  i 
335  ! 
I.7I.  I 

125  ! 
160 

18 

84 

28 

152 


$2  02^  ,  $1  971 


$  196 
30 
29I. 
60 
18 
27 

(  399) 

5I.8 
1.81 

81 
172 

20 

93 

28 

1^1. 

$1  992 


I  $  186 

I  58 

1  25I. 

1  58 

I  19 

I  26 

I  (  337) 

I  ^kQ 

1  569 

I 

'  172 

i  18 

!  190 

19 

'  Igl 

I  $2  198 


Summary 

Cash  balance  -----_----. 

Farm  products  used  in  household?:/- 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

Wet  earniFigB  per  farm-  ------ 


1^. 


1 


Wet  earnings  per  acre-  ------  1$ 

a/  Not  included  as  income  for  1937 • 


$1  067 

2I.I1 
58I. 

$1  695 
618 


$1  077  i  $ 


$  969 
25I. 

1.07 

$1  650 

63k 

^97^ 


$ 


937 
268 

229 


$11.51. 

652 

$  802 


i  $  909 

!     1.61 
I  $1  370 

■       61.0 
i$  730 


$  1^.35  '  $  1^.30  !  $  3.71  \  $  3.48 
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Inventory  changes. --The  year  19^0  was  the  5th  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $229  in  1958  to  P^6l   in  195? 
(Table  1).  One  of  the  largest  Increases  in  19i)-0  was  for  feed  and  grain,  result- 
ing from  increases  in  grain  prices  and  the  quantity  of  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  7 
at  the  two  inventory  periods  follow: 


Crop 


Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 

of  year 

(bushels) 

1  251 

175 
66 

29 


End 

of  year 

(bushels) 

1  105 

228 

90 

35 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  I9U0  by  $1,06?,  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year 
during  the  past  four  years.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  these  receipts 
and  expenses,  is  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  pc,yments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  family  labor  I'ra.s  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($ij-0  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $1,077  in  19U0  compared  with  $976  for 
1939.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sim  remaining  as  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  manager- 
ial ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance  and  by  sub- 
tracting the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore,  this 
figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real  value 
of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings. — A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  7;  for  example,  I5  farms  earned  less  than  1  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  -.5  percent,  but  12  farms  earned  15 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  17 ^^  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  fo3rmer  group  of  operators  had  a  loss  of  $76  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $2,050  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in 
earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

earned  on 
investment 


Number  Average   Acres  Capital   Gross 


of 
farms 


(percent) 

Less  than  1.0  15 

1.0  to  k,9  26 

5.0  to  8.9  50 

9.0  to  12.9  17 

15.0  or  more  12 


Net 


Labor  and 


per    invested  earnings  earnings   management 


raxe      per    mvesrea  earnings  earnings   manageme 
earned    farm   per  farm  per  farm  per  farm   earnings 

('•nftvr'.p.nt.  ^ 


(percent) 

-0.5 

5»1 

l.h 

10.9 
17.^ 


143 
2ll| 

551 
227 
250 


$  7  407 

11  791 
18  290 
15  8ll^ 

12  921 


$1  208 

2  055 

5  i^22 

5  550 

5  81^0 


$  -3k 

562 

1  5^+5 

1  725 

2  2i;5 


-76 
172 
81^5 
5^1 
050 
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TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  TEE  FARM  BUSDJESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7,  19I1O 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Sate  earned  on  investment 


Nivnber  of  farms- 
A.cres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Total  expenses  per  acre 
JTet  earnings  per  acre- 


Investmenta 

Value  of  land  per  acre 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre 
Total  investment  per  acre 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ----------- 

Oats  ----------- 

Wheat-  ---------- 

Soybeans  --------- 

Other  crops-  ------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 


Crop  Yields 
Com  - 
Oats  - 
Wheat- 
Soybeans 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod.  l.s. 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
Poultry  returns  per  hen 
Number  of  litterci  farrowed 
Niffiiber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed 
Average  number  of  cows  milked 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 

Total  months  of  labor-  - 

Number  of  work  horses-  - 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 

Land  tax  per  acre-  -  -  - 


Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  land. 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 


d/  Table  6,   size  of  farm,   and  value  of 
feed  fed. 


,  /  iTlriVT  ^   R 
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CHAET  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VAEIOUS  PAETS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accoimtlng  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7,  19^0 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  eire  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  THIABLE  LAND  AKK  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farais  in  Farming-Type  Area  7,  19^+0 


Value  of  improved  land 


Item 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----_-_-_ 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Total  expenses  per  acre 
Net  earnings  per  acre  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$7.88 

$  M 


$10.17 

6.06 

$  it. 11 

$     M 


$11.96 

7.08 
$~OS 

$     .57 


$15.08 
8.11 
$~5T?f 

$     .76 


O 

U 

(D 


$20  iiO  U|c  550 

Per  Acre  V'llue  of  Improved  Land 


J60 


Fig.  1. — Average  Yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  with 
varying  values  of  improved  land. 


Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business  (Table 
2).  They  laake  alJ.owances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6  and 
from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  Improved  land. 

Gross  earnings;  total  expenses,  aind  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  eind  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  56,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields. --The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  '4-5  to  66   as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land 
increased  from  an  average  of  $19  to  $57  (Table  5).  Likewise,  the  net  earnings  per 
acre  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legiime  and  nonlegume  hay  and 
pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  as  the  land  value 
increased  from  $20  per  acre  to  $60  per  acre  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  3  and 
Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops, 
crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^0  in  comparison  with 
the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved 
land. 
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TABLE  U. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  KEU-TYD  TO  7 ASM  U-FimiOS  PIW  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Fams  in  Farming-Type  Area  T,   19^0 


of  Ir.ccce 


Grain 


General  ferns 


Hogs 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 


:;->mbsr  of  faras 


percent  of  income  frcm  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  inccce  froni  crops-  -  - 

Investraents 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvement 6  per  acre 
ffe.c:iinerjr  per  acre-  - 


Per  farr 

Gross  earrdngs-  ------- 

Gross  ezper^es-  ------- 

Net  eamJxgs-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 
lator  arji  ruanagenent  earr^ings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillaljle  - 
percenx  tillable  lar^i  in  grain- 
percent  in  hay  and  past'ore-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
l-lcnths  of  labor  per  IOC  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com.  bu.  ----------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  ---------- 


Liveatock  Pet-jrr^s 

Per  $100  feed  fed  

Eog  ret'oms  per  litter- 
Dairy  ret-arr£  per  cow  - 


jrpen.qe  Factors 


Labor  '-;03t  per  crot  acre- 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 
per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre 
Land  tax  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


10 
k6.6 


$lU  820 
57 

7 
5.22 


$  3  295 

1  770 

$  1  525 


•5  12.69 
6.82 

$~5TB7 
10.5^ 

$  1  2=0 


260 

3U.5 
5'+. 2 
52.6 

5.55 

10. S 
19.3 


57.9 
22.5 


151^ 
85 
62 


$  1+.26 

5.2U 

.50 

06 


10 
85.6 


$17  552 

72 

1+1 

11 

6.27 


$  2 
2 


99s 
088 


$   910 

$  12. U5 
8.66 


V 


* 

V 


5.77 
5.5^ 
ii75 


2l;l 

81. 0 
i;5.0 
Ul.6 
8.U0 
15.0 
19.8 


53.5 

15.5 


155 
79 
68 


$  6.0i+ 

i^.02 
.79 

.63 


25 

i^7.1 
25. 8 


$15  288 

25 
6 

k.h3 


$2 

1 


V 


657 

km 


1 175 

$  9.03 

5X7 

$  i^.Ol 

8.8?& 
$   911 


295 
32.8 

55.7 
U9.2 

5.25 

10.6 
18.1 


29.6 

13.5 


155 
71 
60 


$  5.90 

2.55 
.58 
.h6 


55 

82.5 
.7 


$15  618 

60 

30 

10 

5.71 


$  2  562 
1  582 

$   95o 

$  11.55 
7.01 
1^5!^ 
7.2^ 
682 


$ 


226 
78.7 
55.5 
56. i^ 
6.28 
17.7 
18.7 


57.8 
20.7 


160 

79 
72 


$  7.08 

ii.62 
.69 


Source  c:  ir.ccne. --Tiir  ^^-rujir^  rf  accenting  farsis  acccrdir;^  to  source 

oppcarturJ.t7  to  sTuir  ir.vestrer.ts.  l-=-r-d  use,  rrcr  rislds,  la'rcr  re:-.iir£r.rr.-:£ .  icrse 
and  E^rr.ir.erj-  re:-Jj:rez.er.t5,  =r.i  r-hcr  f;:*:;-;  Thi-.t  ar^  sssocistci  vi-h  Trj:-ir\:s 
types  :i  lamir^. 

Each  fsjmer,  howerer.  shculi  -j^e  csuticr.  i-  Ir.terrretir:^  the  dats  ir: 
Table  k.     For  exarnrle,  the  fact  that  grain  far:i£  5J:c--ei  the  largest  rate  sarr.sd 
on  the  investment  fcr  1?-:  3.-1  th=.t  hDg  far-s  sieved  the  ssaiiest  dees  not  risar. 
that  such  a  reiaxionship  «-lll  tr-erail  ever  a  Icng  rericc.  cf  v^eai's.   Tr.r  reiatirs 
profitableness  cf  these  enterprises  ir.  1--"  vas  due  In  part  to  ccr.:J.tijns  affect- 
ing price  and  rrriv.cticr.. 

of  feed  fed,  cine  shovl:.  :r"sider  the  fact  that  tiiere  is  a  vide  Tariaticn  in  the 
necessary  retvji—s  per  ci::  vrrth  cf  feed  fed  to  paj  for  feed  { incl-adir^  pas"-:r--'  , 
later,  ea-^p-er.t .  'ruildir^c,  ar.d  other  costs.  According  to  5-7e£^"  arera^ss  of 
cc^aplete  ccst  -tudies  (1955-195?)/  tie  necessary  returns  -s.-ere:  po-oltry,  $19^; 
dairy  cattle,  ci?~.:  hogs,  S12^;  and  feeder  cattle,  *il7. 

Porthemore,  vhen  ccnparlng  crop  yields  fcr  tie  various  types  cf  famir^g. 
one  should  note  the  follCT.-ing  itens  vhioi  indicate  that  the  grain  and  hog  farss 
vere  located  on  the   better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  ^2''  large 
'  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  cf  land  in  grain;  {-]   high  yield 
of  com  and  vheat  per  acre;  and  (."^^  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

rifferences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  ;.,^:-.d.  .:  .  :-.->:lily  sigrxifioant  for 
the  three  groups  of  fams.  Labor  input  per  lv\''  crop  aci'cs  vas  highest  on  the 
general  farnis  ■i'ith  the  oiost-  livestock,  vhere  IT."  rrr.thc  of  labor  vere  used,  and 
lovest  on  the  general  f arris  vith  the  least  livestccy. .  ..here  10.6  months  of  labor 
vere  lised.  The  dairy  famers  evidently  utilized  a  large  anount  of  available 
labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  --ithcut  increasing  tie  sire  cf  their 
farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  fi'oc  ^5.9>^  on  tie  general  fams  vith 
the  least  livestock  to  $']£&   on  the  general  fairr.e  vith  tie  nost  livestock;  the  horse 
and  sjachinery  cost  per  crop  acre  for  these  '     cups  vas  $255  and  $4.6^  respec- 
tively. The  inproveaient  ccst  per  acre  avera.£.-cc  c.~?  cr.  the  general  farr:  ■'''■   the 
least  livestock  and  $.79  c:,  cl-.e  hog  fai-=.s. 

Size  of  f  ai-t:. --'nnen  the  fam  recr~c  "     ~    "^-l^-T^  --rea  ~  are  s ' 

accordlizg  to  the  total  acres  in  the  fai~,  tJ.  .  that  the  larger  fait„. 

had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  ispi'ovecients,  and  equipsaent  than  did  the 

saialler  ones.  The  operators  on  the  laj-ger  fams  took  in  no- •=-  dui'ing  tie 

ye^ar  than  did  those  on  the  scalier  ones;  and,  a^ter  deduct!  c   -re  oiade  for  fara 
business  expenditui'es  and  interest  on  the  investnent,  the  25  lax^st  fams  bad 
labor  and  aanagement  earnings  vhich  avei*2ged  $1,151  contrasted  vith  $¥^3  for  the 
36  saaallest  fams.  The  smaller  faitns  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  inprove- 
ments,  cachinery,  and  total  investaejit,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The 
I  rate  earned  on  invest:nent  was  greater  for  the  large  fai-sis  than  for  tie  sri-'.'-l  cnes 
(Table  5). 


The  smaller  faras  vere  operated  acre  intensively  than  vere  the  lai-^er 


1'  ones.  This  variation  vas  indicated  oj  tie  higher  gi'oss  eaiTings  p-er  acre,  by  the 
(  larger  proportion  of  land  area  tillable,  and  by  the  lai'gcr  saount  of  feed  fed  per 
fc  acre  to  productive  livestocic. 
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T.'\BLE  5. "SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  E-fiRNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  T,  19^0 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less  than  l8l 


l8l  to  300 


■;00  or  more 


Nvimber  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  per  farm-  --------- 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre-  ----------- 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size|  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  aa-ea  tillable  - 
percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  i'ed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod,  l.s 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ----------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  ---------- 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  --------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


36 
12l| 


$7  i^89 
60 

29 
11 

5.59 


$1  1^81; 
1  028 

$11.92 

8.26 

$  3.66 

6.1^ 

$    kk8 


8U.0 
56.9 

$  6.06 
77.2 

21.0 

13.8 

2.6 


51.2 
20.8 


$  171 
75 
71 


$  8.22 

1+.55 
.73 
.57 


37 
238 


$1!+  560 

61 

53 

9 

5.80 


$2  809 

1  653 

$1  156 

$11.81 
6.95 

7.9^ 
$    8U5 


81.3 
U0.2 

1+8.7 
6.07 

9.1 
li+.5 
19.2 

3.1+ 


38.3 
18.1 


$  1I+8 
76 
59 


$  5.56 

5.79 
.63 

.55 


25 
lfl+0 


$22  686 

52 

28 

8 

1^.81^ 


$U  217 
2  361 

$rB5^ 
$  9.59 

$T722 

8.2^ 
$1  151 


79.0 
36.5 
i^9.1 
$  I+.28 
62.1 
20.5 
11.0 

25.2 

3.5 


3*+. 9 
20.9 


$    152 

85 
82 


$  i;.Uo 

3.23 
.50 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  fa3rm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volimie  of  their 
■business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
apeical  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. — Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  ae  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  smoimts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shoi/n  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  fare,  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  crop  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6." LABOR  COST  PER  CEOP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AND  MACHnffiRY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fanning -Type  Area  7,  19^0 


Acres 

per 

farm 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Less  PTOO  ItToo' 


theji 
$i^.00 


to 
$6.99 


or 

more 


Less 
than 
$4.00 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

$4.00      $7.00 


to 

$6.99 


or 
more 


(horse  and  machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

$4.53  $5.10  $5.65 

3.70  3.85  4.25 

5.05  5.85  4.25 


Less  than  I8I 
181  to  300 
301  or  more 


(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 


$8.35 
5.37 
5.75 


$9.40 
5.98 
4.92 


$10.74 

7.15 
6.74 


Farm  Orgajiization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  g-rouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amoimt  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  percent  of  tillable  land  in  important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  Income  (Tables  7  and  8). 


TABLE  7.--IWVESTME3TTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AM)  EARNINGS 
A.ccounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  /ores.  7,  19^1-0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Jefferson 


Clark, 

Jasper, 

Crawford 


Williamson, 

Richland, 

Marion, 

Franklin, 

Hamilton, 

Clay 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investmenta 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  Improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


98 


2? 


57 


Feed  ajid  grain- 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (farm  share) 
Total  -------- 


3Jf 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Lahor  off  farm-  --------- 

MiecellaneouB  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  ------------- 


Expenses  s.nd  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  . 
Horses  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 


Interest  on  investment-  -  - 
Labor  and  Management  Earnings 


Konfarm  income- 
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TABLE  8.— FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  TEE  FAEI4  BUSINES£ 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  f ,   I9U0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Jefferson 


Clark, 

Jasper, 

Crawford 


Williamson, 

Richland, 

fferion, 

Franklin, 

Hamilton, 

Clcy 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre^/- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  - 


2U8 
200 

$10.82 


192 

157 
92 

$  8.61 

$2.31 


9.1?^ 

261 
210 
153 

$13.51 

7.26 

$  6.2^ 


7.3? 

278 
22U 

lif5 

$  9.27 

5.73 

$  3.32 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  ------ 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre-  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


$ 


30 

32 

9 

57 


$ 


25 

26 

8 

h9 


38 

Ul 
11 
69 


$ 


25 
26 

7 
1+8 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  -  -------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


80.8 

19.6 

5.2 

9.0 

2.1 

lU.l 

21+.6 

25. i^ 


81.9 

17.3 

5.9 

9.3 

.5 

11.1 

25.9 

30.0 


80.5 

25.0 

5.3 
11.6 

2.9 
13.0 
21.8 

20. i+ 


80.6 

15.1+ 
i+.8 

6.3 

2.2 

16.6 

26.8 

27.9 


Crop  Yields 
Com^  bu.-  -  • 
Oats,  bu.-  -  • 
Wheat,  bu.  -  ■ 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


35.6 
33.2 
19.7 
10,7 


25.2 
28.0 
21.1+ 
11.3 


1+1+.9 
37.7 
19.*+ 
13.3 


2I+.7 

31.2 

18.9 

7.1 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod,  l.s,-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Niimber  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -   -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$1  302 

5.25 

151+ 

2.1+9 

9.6 

6.8 

79 

5.5 

69 


$ 


1 


821 
1+.28 

156 
2.25 

8.1+ 

6.5 

68 

1+.I+ 

55 


$1  725 

6.60 

150 

2.72 

13.0 

6.7 

85 

h.9 

70 


$ 
1. 


$1  226 

U.1+2 

160 

1.89 

6.8 

7.1 

77 

6.5 

76 


$ 
1. 


Erpense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acreS/  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  P., 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acreS.'  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  per  acre 


a/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
t/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor. 


$  2.77 
5.69 
5.69 
18.8 
3.2 

.59 

.60 


$ 


$  2.1+7 

3.89 

6.59 

15.'+ 

5.1 

$   .61^ 

.53 


$  3.1*^ 
3.93 
5.50 
20.5 

3.0 

$  .61 

.72 


$  2.1+6 
3.31 
5.39 
19.5 

.53 
.52 


$ 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomea 

Prices  of  Important  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19^10  than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19^4-0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19i<-0  than  in  1939.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  3  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  191+0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  poimds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  l^.k   bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  ^ra.s  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 

December  1$  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product 

Com,  bu. 
Wheat,  bu. 
Oats,  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu. 
Hay,  ton 
Horses,  head 
Hogs,  cwt. 
Beef  cattle,  cwt. 
Iambs,  cwt. 
Milk  cows,  head 
Milk,  cwt. 
Butt  erf  at,  lb,' 
Chickens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  liveetock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  tlae  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
gi'eatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January'  1,  19^1»  were  the  smallest  since 

1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  I9UI,  than  in  19lj-0.  According  to  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^0,  and  19^1^  were  as  follows: 


1922 

19^0 

19?9 

191+0 

$    M 

$     .52 

$     .hj> 

$  .56 

.88 

.79 

.67 

.81 

.35 

.35 

.28 

.32 

M 

M 

.Ui 

M 

.95 

.81 

.7h 

.83 

6.50 

7.30 

6.05 

6.68 

85.00 

71^.00 

85.00 

77.00 

5.10 

5.80 

e.% 

5.5i^ 

8.30 

9.30 

8.18 

8.81+ 

8.20 

8.80 

8.18 

8.52 

65.00 

68.00 

63.00 

65.00 

1.80 

2.00 

1.59 

1.68 

.26 

.51^. 

.23 

.27 

.11 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.19 

.27 

.16 

.17 
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Prices  paid 
by  farmers 


Prices  receive, 
by  fanners 


il 
^ 


net  income 
an  acre 

H*iQ5o 

9.00 

7,50 
6.00 
4,50 
3.00 
1,30 


'26   '27    '28    '29   "30    '31     "32     '33    "34    '35    '36    '37    '3  8    '39 

Fig.  2, — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (unpaid  labor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1959. 
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^4)eef 
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.corn 
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$o(."t  /Yov. 
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1939  I940 

Fig.  5. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
butterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1939  and  19^0. 
(192!+-1929  «  100) 
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I^ype  of  grain  19^0 

(million  bushels) 
Com  351 

Oats  57 

Wheat  5 

Toyteans  15 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1939  over  1958. 
In  19^0,  howerer,  only  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  govs,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percenta{Te  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8k'J   accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19^0, 

Type  of  livestock         19i4-0  Type  of  livestock        IQUO 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  Increase) 

Milk  cows               3  Brood  aovrs             -2 

Beef  cows              10  Spring  pigs             -3 

Feeder  cattle           12  SucBJier  pigs             -2 

Feeder  lambs           -  2  Pall  pigs              +9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  oows,  beef  ccJvs,  and  feeder  cattle  vas, 
general  thi'ou^hout  th-.?  United  States,  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decreas^j  in  the  numter  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  la  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  1?  perc^at  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  fa  .its. 

Cron  Yields  In  Illinois.  19''^0 

The  ye=~  ipUO  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  I929-I958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959,  when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  19UO  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^.9;  wheat,  129.5;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  I9I+0  com  yields  wore  higher  than  the  a/erage  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  stats  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
except  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  belcw  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  I9U0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  coijnty--com,  170  percent;  Grundy  coimty— Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county- -wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coimties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  wera  located  in  the  south- 
central  end  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  h^d  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  In  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  caramunitles, 
townahipe,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  re-lnfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig.  4. --Crop  yields  for  I9U0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-I958) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  baaed  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soyheans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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FARMING  TYPE  AREA  EIGHT 

Wabash  Vallev  Grain  and  Livestock  Area 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 

ON  FIFTY- SEVEN  FARMS  IN  FARMENG-TYPE  ABEP.  Q,    19'+0 

By  P.  E,  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  L,  W.  Schrubeni' 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8  were  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  19^0  as  in  1959.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $6.15 
in  I9I1O,  ^6,lk   in  1959,  and  $4.55  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating 
the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the 
value  of  fera.  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  labor  (Table  1). 

Larger  cash  expenses  were  off- 
set by  slightly  larger  cash  receipts  and 
larger  inventory  increases  in  19^0  than 
in  1959.  Ca£:h  expenses  for  improvements, 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  feed  and 
grain  were  larger  in  19')-0  than  in  1959; 
but  those  for  productive  livestock  were 
smaller. 

The  accouTitir^  fam?.s  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of 
all  the  fai-ms  in  the  area,  the  crop 
yields  were  above  the  average,  and  the 
faiin  operators  were  more  skillful  than 
the  average  in  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  their  farms.  Therefore,  the 
figures  contained  in  this  report  repre- 
sent conditions  which  are  better  than 
average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Anj-  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  hia 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate 
the  strong  and  v;oak  places  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  8  and  Figm-e  1  are  particularDy  well 
adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  meaevires  of  earnings  and 
measTures  of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in 
farm  earnings. 


m 


Farming-Type  Area   8 
Grain  and  Livestock 


1/  F.  J.  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in  coop- 
eration with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised  by 
the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


W,  D.  Murphy,  Edwards  County 
Thvirman  Wright,  White  Coixnty 
H,  C,  Vflieeler,  Lawrence  County 


H.  H,  Lett,  Wabash  County 
P..  H.  Roll,  Gallatin  Coimty 
H,  C,  Neville,  Saline  Coimty 


TABLE  l.--n-:^ri3IT0Ry  CEAl'IGES,   CASH  INCOME,   Alffi  CASH  SXPEN.SES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farminc-T;"pc  Ai-ca  8,   1957-19'<-0 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 
1938 


19'^0 


1959 


1937 


Number  of  farms- 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  eq^uipment- 

Automobile  (farm  share)- 

Total-  -------- 


$ 


57 


15 
17 
360 
6U 
21 


$  J+77 


65 


^1 
156 

k2 
3 


69 


26 
129 

-97 
84 
-2 


h3 


52 
82 

171 

152 


$  183 


140   $  h51 


Cash  Receijrts 


$_ 


Farm  improvements-  ------- 

Horses  ------------- 

Productive  livootock:  Cattle  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales-     _ 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  -  \    (^ 

Feed  and  grain  ----------  ;_ 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -----  j  _ 

Autcaaotile  (farm  share)-  -----  j  _ 

Labor  off  farm  ----------  i_ 

Miscellaneous-  ----------  |_ 

AAA  payments  -----------  i_ 

Total - 1$ 


) 


$   8 

39 
6U6 
161 
686 

67 

Ih 

206 

(1  81^0) 

1  062 

166 

21 

31 
Ik 

339 

$3  320 


$   1^ 

50 

558 

llj-9 

681 

65 

83 

195 

(1  731) 

1  111 

132 

3h 

51 

13 

333 

$3  li-^i; 


59 

572 

199  i 

778  I 

54  I 

82  I 
186 
(1  871) 
826  I 
118  ! 
21 
52 
2 

85 


•$3  008 


$    7 

65 

660 

225 
767 
106 
76 
278 
(2  112) 

1  331 

168 


74 

19 

174 

$3  930 


Cash  Expenses 


Farm  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Total  productive 


Cattle 
Hogs  - 
Sheep - 
Poultry 
livestock  - 


-  -  -  ;i 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment - 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  . 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  ■ 
Taxes-  --------- 

Total-  -------- 


203 
17 

273 
kl 
10 

23 

353) 

371 

625 

12iv 

187 

22 
116 

18 
20U 


$2  2^0 


*  161; 

27 

330 

63 

19 
26 

(  kk3) 
26h 
k66 

119 

172 

20 

9^ 

22 

181 

$1~97^ 


$  177 

23 

288 

61 

3 

2k 
(  376) 
252 
496 
100 
210 

20 
107 

23 

171 

$1  960 


$     191 

kS 

223 

k2 

31 

2k 

(   320) 

572 

573 

291 
21 

2l;0 
21 

181 
$2  k% 


Surmngry 

Cash  balance  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household^' - 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ------ 


Net  earnings  per  acre 


Ji. 


$1  280 
211 
kll 

$1  968 
574 

$ri9f 

16.15 


$1  1+70 
239 
185 

$r'59i; 
558 

$1  336 

$  6.1k 


$1  okQ 
252 
lUo 

$1  kko 

512 
928 


4 
•^ 


%  k.33 


$1  k9k 

k^l 
•tl  951 

557 
$1  39k 


$  6.12 


a/  Not  included  as  income  for  1957. 


Invent  ory  change  a . - -The  year  19i^0  waa  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  $livO  in  1953  to  $^77  in  19^+0 
(Table  1) .  One  of  the  largest  increases  in  19^0  was  for  feed  and  grain,  resulting 
from  increases  in  grain  prices  and  the  quantity  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  on  fa.rms 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  /jrea  8  at  the  two 
inventory  periods  follow: 


Beginning 

End 

Crop 

of  year 

of  year 

(bushels) 

(bushels) 

Com 

1  257 

1  548 

Oats 

155 

240 

Wheat 

h9 

158 

Soyteans 

80 

71 

Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  1940  by  $1,280.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  these  receipts 
and  expenses,  is  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  impaid  labor  waa  due  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  year  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($40  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $1,594  in  194o  compared  with  $1,556 
for  1959.  The  figure  representing  net  eamin,3s  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  addir^g  the  value  of  fajrm 
products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance  and 
by  subtracting  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore, 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings. — A  wide  variation  was  foimd  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  8;  for  example,  I8  farms  earned  loos  than  5  percent  on  their  in- 
vestments, with  an  average  rate  earned  of  5»1  percent,  but  l4  farms  earned  11  per- 
cent or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  15. 8  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  gain  of  $88  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $2,112  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in 
earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  waa  as  follows: 


Rate 

Nimiber 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

Investment 

'  farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

Less 

than  5 

18 

5.1 

227 

$15  278 

$2  296 

$ 

481 

$ 

83 

5  to 

11 

25 

8.2 

217 

16  564 

5  226 

1 

545 

982 

11  or  more 

14 

15.8 

245 

19  195 

4  650 

2 

656 

2 

112 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARIvl  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,  19^0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Numter  of  farms- 
Acres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  In  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  Investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  --- --- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pastirre-  • 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Oats,  bu.-  -  • 
Wheat,  bu.  -  • 
Soybeans,  bu.- 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock-  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock-  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ---------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  --------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  ------ 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------- 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -------- 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Taxes  per  acre- 


$  5.32 

U.20 

5.09 

18. If 

3.2 

$  .79 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  5>  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 

c/  Table  h,   source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,  size 

feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size 


of  farm  and  value  of 
of  farm. 
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CEAS.7  FOE  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  V)1PI0US  PABl'S  OF  YOTJB  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms   in  Farming-Type  lores.  8,    19ij-0 

The  numbers  atove  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  com- 
pare your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


Factors  that 

4J 

d 

ID 

Factors  that  affect  the  gross  earnings 
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T^^LE  3. --USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAKH  .AMD  OTHER  FACTORS 
REL^.TED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVEI)  LAND 
Accounting  FarmB  in  Fartaing-Type  Area  8,  19'*-0 


Value  of  improved  land 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


STumber  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillatile  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Total  expenses  per  acre 
Net  earnings  per  acre  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


16 

187 

79.2 

21.1 

6.9 
15.2 

2.8 
15.6 

27.3 
12.6 

$  9.^2 

6.67 

$  2.75 


.56 


21 

2k6 

88.2 

25.5 
5.0 

18.9 
6.2 
15.2 
20.2 
13.0 

$13.56 

7.^6 

$  6.10 

$  .75 


11 
235 

J    90.1 

I  26.6 

i  3.8 

j  16.0 

i  5.5 
16.3 

I  20.6 

j  11.2 

1 

!  $l5.i^5 

9.18 


1 


$~§T27 

$   .90 


9 
2U3 

87.2 

29.7 
h.9 

19.8 
2.6 

13.0 

20.7 
9.3 

$20.07 

9.29 

$10.78 

$  1.08 


Pi 

ID 
i-J 

O 
Xi 

m 


O  ri  1  I  I  M  I  I  I  i  I  :  I  I  i  i  !  I  i  I  1  I  I  I  ■  ,  M 

$20  mo  J60 


5>8o 


Per  Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 
Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat 
with  varying  values  of  improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  ueed  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowsjices  for  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  syetom  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  live- 
stock influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (h)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any  par- 
ticular year. 

The  "standai^ds  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6  and 
from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  fellows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  h     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horsos» 

Improvements  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and.   amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Illinois  fann 
account  book.  For  example,  "Improved  land"  is  classified  on  page  1  of  the  farm 
account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads,  and 
orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  ere   listed  on  page  l8,  line  56,  of  the  farra 
account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been  done  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields. --The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  60   to  70  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land 
increased  from  an  average  of  $27  to  $82  (Table  3).  Likewise,  the  percent  of  land 
area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased  as 
the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable 
land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land 
increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  rapidly  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $22  per  acre  to  approximately  $80  per  acre  (Fig.  l).  By  using 
Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in 
various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  wero  high  or  low  for  19U0  in 
ccmparison  with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  havj_ng  about  the  samo  value 
of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  i<-. --SOURCE  OF  HTCOI-ffi  RELATED  TO  FAPM  FARWT'JGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,   19'rO 


Item 


Number  of  farnis 


Souj'ce  of  income 
— I — 


Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  ------- 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -•  - 
Total  per  aero-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  anre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  fann 

Gross  earnir^s-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  ear:aed  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  ------------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  ------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acre  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ---------- 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com,  bu,  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheat,  bu,-  -  -  -  - 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factcra 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Inprovcment  cost  per  aero  ------- 

Taxes  per  acre-  ------------ 


Gram 

4C^  + 


16 

25.9 
59.1 


$22  OQO 

78 

53 
S 

6.85 


$  k  792 

2  202 

$  2  590 

$  16.88 
7.76 

$  9.12 
11.7^ 
1  926 


283.9 
90.6 
6k. 7 
20.4 
3.57 
9.i^ 


20.8 


U5.9 
22.1+ 


$  158 
71 
6U 


3.77 
5.1^8 

.59 

.85 


General  farms 


L,S, 
60^- 


22 

k9.7 
26.3 


$11  7'-^2 
64 

ko 

I 
6.11 


$  2 
1 


$ 


129 

3*^8 


$      7B1 


$  11.52 

7.29 

$    4.25 


6.7^. 
607 


I8U.3 
32.6 
U8.0 
37.1 
hM 
16.3 
$     15.8 


33.2 

19.0 


1U8 

69 

6k 


$ 


6.28 

k.^k 

.59 

.75 


L.o. 

_60^ 


19 
76.9 

5.8 


$17  950 

79 

kk 

12 

5.88 


075 
978 


$  1  097 

$  15.55 
8.70 

$    i+.85 
6.1^ 
608 


227.5 
85.5 
k-^.l 
k6,2 
Q.36 
lU.8 
19.5 


l+i+.8 
19.7 


133 
71^ 
68 


5.9'+ 

5.09 

1.20 

.72 
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Soiirce  of  Income. --The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^0  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  ajid  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  grain  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^0  and  that  general  farms  with  the  largest  amount  of  livestock 
showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^0  was  due 
largely  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-ysar  averages  of  com- 
plete cost  studies  (1953-1937)^  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195;  dairy 
cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farming, 
one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent  of 
land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  (k)   high  yield  of  corn  and 
wheat  per  acre;  and  (5)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for 
the  three  groups  of  farms.  The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $5.77  on  the 
grain  farms  to  $6.28  on  the  general  farms  with  the  least  amount  of  livestock;  the 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest  on  the  general  farms  with  the 
largest  amount  of  livestock,  where  it  averaged  $5.09  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms, 
where  it  averaged  $3.^8;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.20  on  the 
livestock  farms  and  $.59  on  both  the  grain  farms  and  the  general  farms  with  the 
least  amount  of  livestock. 

Size  of  farm. --When  the  farm  records  in  Farmlrig-Typc  Area  8  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  im-estment,  the  12  fajrTno  that  were  5OI 
acres  or  larger  in  size  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $l,2lU 
contrasted  with  $6l7  for  the  23  farms  that  averaged  I53  acres  in  size.  The  rate 
earned  on  investment  was  highest  on  the  group  ranging  from  I81  acres  to  5OO  acres 
in  size. 

The  smaller  farms  fed  more  livestock  in  relation  to  their  size  than  did 

the  larger  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  larger  amount  of  feed  fed 

per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  by  the  larger  percent  of  inccme  from  livestock, 

and  by  the  smaller  percent  of  income  from  crops. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  REMTED  TO  FARM  EAIMDIGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,  19^0 


Item 


Number  of  fairtas 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------ 

Gross  expenses  ------ 

Net  earnings  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  - 
Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  ------- 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres-  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor-  ---  ------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  ----  ------ 


Crop  Yields  per  A.cre 
Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  -  • 


Livestock  Returns 


per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  --------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  --------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  ------------- 


$  1  897 

1  211 

$       ^3^ 

$  ll<-.26 

9.10 

$    5.16 

7.1^ 
$      617 


86.6 
1+9.0 

37.9 
7.01 

6k. k 
15.1 
17. li 
15.7 
5.0 


$  5  598 

3  0I+2 

$  1  610      i      $  2  556 


3  3k2 
1  732 


$  li+.65 

7.39 
$    7.06 

9.9fo 
$  1  225 


$ 


57.5 
20.0 


liilt 
78 
65 


6.91 

1^.91 

.83 

.83 


88.6 
5iv.2 

52.7 
1^.62 

59.8 
59.9 
12.1+ 
18.8 
3.0 


37.5 
20.5 


l')-5 
70 


k.Q6 

3.65 

.6h 

.76 


i     $ 


$  15.36 

7.55 
$~5TB5 
7.6^. 
$  1  21U 


85.8 
5i+.8 
32.7 
5.32 
kl.k 
38.'+ 
10.6 

26.9 
k.o 


l+8.i+ 

21.9 


128 
6k 

51 


i+.25 

U.36 

.93 

.76 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  voltcae  of  tiUBiness  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. — Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  in- 
creased as  the  amount  of  livestock  increased  but  decreased  as  the  size  of  the 
farms  increased.  The  only  exception  to  these  trends  in  labor  cost  was  on  the  large 
farms  where  a  small  amount  of  feed  was  fed  and  the  cost  tended  to  level  off  rather 
than  to  decrease. 

The  horse  and  machinery  cost  also  increased  as  the  amount  of  livestock 
increased  but  failed  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  that  for  labor  cost  as  the 
farms  increased  in  size.  The  lowest  average  horse  and  machinery  cost  was  on  the 
farms  ranging  from  l8l  to  300  acres  in  size. 

TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  MD  HORSE  ATO  lAACEINEKf   COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTr/E  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  .^ea  8,  19^0 


Acres 

per 

farm 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Less   j   $i*-,00   j   $7.00 


than 
$U.OO 


to 
$6.99 


or 

more 


Feed  fed  Der  acre 


Less 
than 
_l!bOp_ 


$i;.00 

to 

$6.99 


$7.00 

or 

more 


61  to  180 
l8l  to  500 
500  or  more 


(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 


$5.50 
5.75 
5.75 


$6.91 
1^.82 

1+.25 


$7.20 

6.00 

5.00 


$i+.02 

5.51 


(horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  crop  acre) 


$i^.90 
5.65 
^+.50 


$5.7i^ 
5.00 
5.20 


Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Coimties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
comities  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  co'unties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  outlets, 
weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these  factors 
are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per  acre, 
taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in  crops, 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  important  crops,  crop  yields,  amount  of  feed  fed  to 
productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income  (Tables  7  and  8) . 
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TABLE  7. --INVESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  KAPNINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,  19'+0 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average  of 
all  farms 

Edwards 

Gallatin, 
Lawrence, 
Saline, 
Wabash, and 
White 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  -------------- 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

57 

$10  578 

2  087 

5I+9 

772 

276 

80 

150 

(1  258) 

1  217 

1  285 

1I+1+ 

$16  716 

25 

$  7  175 

1  569 

282 

612 

255 
80 

159 
(1  081+) 

955 
91+9 
121 

;jii  911 

52 

$12  885 
2  61+7 

liDD 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

897 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

29I+ 

Sheep  -  -  - 

81 

Poultry  -  - 

122 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

(      ) 

(1  59M 
1  ^59 

^fe.chinery  and  equipment  ----- 

1  -^kk 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ----- 

c 

162 

Total  

;; 

520  1+69 

Recej|+e  and  Net  Increases 

Hci-.?S8-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

$ 

$   - 
1+1+1+ 
161 

$   - 
560 
89 

$    - 

510 

Dairy  sales 

217 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

62l+      509 

715 

Sheep  -  -  - 

66 
206 

61 
^7 

70 

Poultry  -  - 

1^5 

Egg  sales  - 

261       162 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Fari.1  products  used  in  household  - 

(    ) 

(1  ^h6)        (1  527) 

211       215 

1  051       576 

31       59 

11+  !      1 

559      3^2 

$  5  192   $  2  500 

(1  717) 
207 

1  1+22 

Labor  off  farm - 

25 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

21+ 

x:^7 

jj\ 

Total  ------------- 

;>  5  752 

ExpsiLses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

$     180  1   $     118 

$     228 

TTov»ofia   *_.  —  .  —  .  —  _._  —  _ 

20  t       26         15 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

__ 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

595      257       502 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ----- 

82       77        87 

T7lY*Pr^   1 ':*ViOV»   —   ._^-_   —   —   .      — 

i 

187        158        211 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

1 

22 
116 

18 
20i+ 

21 

107 

15 

23 

122 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

22 

T'ovP'a  *  —  .  —  __.              . 

1 

0:57 

XWJ. 

'-j\ 

55 

; 

p  1  221+ 

i   958 

5 

>  1  1+1+7 

Receipts  less  expanses-  ------ 

"PpTn^lv  Ifl'Hnv*—  «  —  *._»_  —  .  —  _ 

1 

<, 

\.  1   968 
-1  k:^ 

P  1  562    i 

\   2  285 

$  1  815 
1+19 

$  1  59i+ 
8.5^ 

$   856 

977 

Ee turns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 
Operator's  labor-  --------- 

1$ 
1 

$  1  1+1+5     $  2  100 

ijio      1+25 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt.-  -  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ----- 

Interest  on  investment-  ----- 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

$ 

$ 

1 

$  1  055    $  1  675 
8.75^      8.2^ 

$   596    $  1  025 
81+9     1  077 

Nonfana  income-  ---------- 

!* 

$   79 

$    56   1  $   96 
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TABLE  8. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,  19^0 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Edv;ard3 


Gallatin, 
Lawrence, 
Saline, 
WataBh,  and 
White 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Acres  in  farm- 
Acres  tillable 
Acres  in  crops 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expense  per  acreS:/ 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


3.5^ 

227 
196 
ll|4 

$lif.07 
7.92 

$"05 


.  8.7^. 

182 
158 
111 

$15.77 

8.07 

$  :^.7q" 


8.2^ 

262 
226 
169 

$ll+.2l+ 

7.8$ 

$"^T59 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


kS 

$ 

59 

hi 

ko 

9 

8 

7k 

66 

k9 
52 

10 

78 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  ti liable - 
Percent  o  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  ■ 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  • 


36.5 

2l;.7 
5.2 
17.2 
J+.7 
11^.5 
22.1 
11.8 


86.7 

22.8 
8.1 

15.5 
5.0 

lJ^.7 

20.8 

17.1 


86.1 

25.7 

5.5 

19.2 

5.7 
lU.i 
22.8 

9.0 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu,- 
Oats,  bu,- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu. 


1+1.6 

ko.k 

20.9 
9.2 


55.5 
1+7.5 
22.5 
11.5 


hk.k 
52.2 
20.5 

8.5 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  -  - 


$1  255 

5.1+5 

158 

2.05 

9.9 

6.6 

72 

5.5 

65 


$ 


$1  087 
5.99 

156 
1.95 

8.8 

6.5 
71 

2.7 
55 


$ 


$ 


$1  551 

5.15 

159 

2.12 

10.9 
6.7 

72 
l+.l 

70 


$ 


1 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre^f    -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  nacbinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acrea/  ------ 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Niimber  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Taxes  per  acre^ 


a/  Includes  operator's  and  family  labor. 
b/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 


5.52 
1^.20 

5.09 

18.1+ 

5.2 

.79 

.90 


$  5.01 

k.l6 

5.85 

16.5 

5.0 

$     .65 

.89 


$  3M 
hr.22 

1+.71 
19.9 
5.5 
.87 
.90 


$ 


Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  important  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19kO   than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  corn  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  high'=^r  in  19^4-0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19lj-0  than  in  1959.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  5  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  cf  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  ID.linois  is  d'.;-3  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19hO,   the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
th^  hog  feeder.  In  19k-0j   9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hcg  compared  with  an  average  of  15.4  bushois  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavoraMe  to  the  hr^g  producer. 


Decer'bcr  15  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 


Farm  product 

Com,  bu. 
Wheat,  bu. 
Oats,  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 
Soybeans,  "bu. 
Hay,  ton 
Horses,  head 
Hogs,  cwt. 
Beef  cattle,  cwt. 
Lambs,  cwt. 
Milk  cows,  head 
Milk,  cwt. 
Butt erf at,  lb. 
Chickens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farji  property 
mviSt   be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
greatest  wh^re  large  stocks  are  on  liand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  sojae  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19^1^  were  the  smallest  since 

1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  I9U1,  than  In  19^0.  According  to  the  Divisicn  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  19^0,  and  19'^H,  were  as  follows: 


1939 

1940 

1939 

19i(-0 

$  M 

$  .52 

$  M 

$  .56 

.88 

.79 

.61 

.81 

.35 

.33 

,28 

.32 

M 

^9 

M 

M 

.95 

.81 

.Ih 

.83 

6.50 

7.50 

6.05 

e.e^ 

85.00 

7^.00 

85.00 

77.00 

5.10 

5.80 

6.56 

5.5^^ 

8.30 

9.80 

8.18 

8.8l^ 

8.20 

8.80 

8.18 

8.52 

65.00 

68.00 

63.00 

65.00 

1.80 

2.00 

1.59 

1.68 

.26 

.3h 

.23 

.27 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.13 

.19 

.27 

.16 

.17 

■ii- 


net  income 
an  acre 


'26   '27    '28    '29   "30    'Si'    "32     *33    "34    '35     '36    '37    '3  8    '39" 

Fig.  2, — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre   (iinpald  xator  deducted)   on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  "by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,   and  prices  received  "by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1959. 
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beef 
cattle 
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(li.         Nov  j'rti. 


lAcn.  I'U 
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Fig.   3. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  corn,   hogs, 
butterfat,   and  "beef  cattle,    1959  and  I9U0. 
(I92I+-I929  =  100) 
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Type  of  CT-aln  19^0  19^1 

(million  bushels)  (million  "bushels) 
Com                  351  280 

Oats  57  98 

Vfheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numhsrs  increased  in  1939  over  1938. 
In  19^^-0,  howerer,  only  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,&kj   accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19^0. 

Type  of  livestock                     I9I1O  Type  of  livestock                     19ifO 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 

Milk  cows               3  Brood  sows             -2 

Beef  cows               10  Spring  pigs             -3 

Feeder  cattle           12  Summer  pigs             -2 

Feeder  lambs           -  2  Fall  pigs               49 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  vas! 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue- for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows,  ; 
spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  the  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19'^0 

The  year  I9U0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  lO-year  average,  1929-1938,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959^  when  the  average  yield  was  133  percent. 

The  19ifO  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1938  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15l<-.9;  wheat,  129.3;  and  soybeans, 
89,2,  In  19*10  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  covmties 
except  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  I9I+O  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  county- -com,  170  percent;  Grundy  county— Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — wheat,  I59  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county — soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  coramunltiee, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
fererices  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Crop  Yield 
Index 


136  or  more 
121  -  135 
106  -  120 
91  -  105 


■""•■""  '  126 


^V^l  122  j  128[  1^' 


U.--Crop  yields  for  19'4-0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (1929-1938) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  based  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service . ) 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
OK  FIFTY-FIVE  FAiy^iS  IK  FAEMTNG-TYPE  AREA  9,    19^0 


By  P.  E.  Johnston,   J.  B.   Cunningham,    and  K.  E.  Kinsingerin 


1/ 


Farm  sarnings  of  accounting  fai-ms  in  Farming-T^'pe  Area  9  were  practically 
the  same  in  I9U0  as  in  1939.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $5.^9  in  19^0, 
$5.51  in  1959,  and  $2.73  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in  calculating  the  net 
earnings  included:   inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the  value  of 
fana  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  laljor  (Tahle  l). 
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Smaller  incomes  from  feed 
and  grain  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
responsihle  for  smaller  total  cash 
receipts  in  19i<-0  than  in  1959.  The 
smaller  cash  receipts,  however,  were 
offset  by  smaller  total  cash  expenses 
and  larger  inventory  increases. 

The  accounting  farms  in 
this  report  were  larger  than  the 
average  of  all  the  farms  in  the  area, 
the  crop  yields  were  above  the  aver- 
age, and  the  farm  operators  were  more 
skillful  than  the  average  in  the  or- 
ganization and  operati'^n  of  their 
farms.  Therefore,  the  figiores  con- 
tained in  this  report  represent  condi- 
tions which  are  better  than  average 
for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in 
this  report  provide  a  good  local 
yardstick  of  efficiency.  Any  farmer 
keeping  farm  records  can  apply  this 
yardstick  to  his  business  operations 
in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  inanagement  of  his  farm.  The 
data  in  Tables  1  to  8  and  Figixre  1  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  com- 
parison because  they  contain  measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those  management 
factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


^3  Farming-Type  Ai-'ea  9 
Fi'Uit  and  Vegetable 


1/  F.  J,  Reiss  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers : 


J.  G.  McCall,  Jackson-Perry  Counties 
T.  L.  Davis,  Pulaski -Alexander  Coimties 
G.  C.  Smith,  Pope-Hardin  Counties 


W,  C.  Anderson,  Johnson  County 
J,  R.  Strubinger,  Massac  County 
E,  A.  Bierbaum,  Union  County 
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TABI£  1.— II\lVErJTOI^  CHANGES,  CASH  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Faraiing-Type  Area  9,  1957-19^0 


Item 


Your 

farm 


A.verage  of  all  farms  in  area 
19^0  j  1939  I  1938  I  1937 


Number  of  farms - 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment - 

Automobile  (farm  share )- 

Total  -------- 


55 


$  132 
125 
l8l 

35 
in 


56 


$  -79 

16 

61 

9 

5 


37 


50 


$"~51^  i  $   12 


$  -18  $  -66 
kh  3 

-122      198 
13^^     190 

15J   " 

$   51  i  $  325 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  imprcvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  -  -  - 
Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain  ---------. 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Autonohile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

AAA  payments  ----------- 

Total-  ------------- 


$   31  , 

^^5  i 

396  I 

36ii  i 

351  ! 

38 
60 

119  i 

(1  308)1 

587 

9h 

ko 

lif 

2 

2U3 

$2  364 


$   20  ! 

58  i 

29U  i 

298  ; 

360  ! 

1.0  I 

60  I 

121^  I 

(1  176) j 

1  169  I 

100  ! 

13 

21 
15 
259 


(1 


99 
290 

312 
667 

12 

65 
176 
522) 
50I+ 

95 

2k 
21+ 

ll+5 


(1 


1 

78 

235 

261+ 

636 

13 

95 

206 

1+1^9) 

766 

200 

120 

1 

188 


$2  831  I  $2nj  1  $2  803 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  Improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


$ 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-   --------- 

Total-   -------- 


li    ( 


213 

28 

135 
51+ 

O 
>■ 

15 
195) 
1SI+ 
W+8 

157 

21+9 

18 

96 

19 
1U7 


* 
^ 


168 

1+6 

91^ 

25 

5 

15 

155) 

1+51 

573 

92 

1+11 

25 

75 

21+ 

135 


$    127 

56 

li+9 

k8 

k 

Ik 

(     215) 

219 

1+1+1+ 

117 

195 

16 

72 

15 

li+l 


P  115 
71^ 
39 
35 

i  5 

I  21 

I   (      100) 
j  302 

j         708 

i         187 

I  IS 

I         159 

19 

!  ll+O 


$1  752    j  $1  935    :  $1  615    I  $1  822 


Summary 

Cash  balance  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  householda./- 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

Receipts  lees  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ------ 


Net  earnings  per  acre 


i$: 
1. 


i  $  612 

i    220 

I  511^ 
i  $1  31^6 
'    530 

i  $  816 

I 

:  $  3.1^9 


$    896  ;  $    799  !  $    981 

229  :        28I+  ! 

12  !  51  !     325 

$1  137  .  $1  131^-  i  $1  306 

522  :   521  I   605 

$""515  j  $~Sl3  I  $  701 

1  I 

$  3.31  !  $  2.73  U  3.1^1 


a/  Not  included  as  income  for  19;»7. 


Invent ory  change 3 . - -The  year  19!+0  vvs   the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories,  ranging  from  an  Increase  of  $12  In  1959  to  $51^  in  19*^-0 
(Tahle  1),  One  of  the  largest  increases  in  I9U0  was  for  feed  and  grain,  resulting 
from  increases  in  grain  prices  and  the  quantity  of  oats  and  wheat  on  farms  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Ai^ea  9  at  the  two  in- 
ventory periods  follow: 


Crop 

Corn 
Oats 
Wheat 


Beginning 
of  year 
(bushels) 
815 

65 

63 


End 

of  year 

(bushels) 

768 

107 

105 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses. --Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  19^1-0  by  $6l2  or  by  a  smaller  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,   Caah  bal.ance,  the  difference  between  these  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  average  amoiint  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

The  uniformity  in  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  family  labor  was  available  each  yeaz"  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rate  ($i*-0  per  month)  was  charged  for  the  physical  labor  of  the 
operator  and  other  mature  members  of  the  family. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $8l6  in  19^0  compared  with  $6l5  for 
1939.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  m8.nager- 
ial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  the  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  and  the  Inventory  increases  to  the  cash  balance  and  by  sub- 
tracting tho  value  of  unpaid  labor  from  the  resulting  total.  Therefore,  this 
figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real  value 
of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earninf^s. — A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  9;  for  example,  20  farms  earned  less  than  '^.0   percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  .ik   percent,  but  I6  farms  earned  9.O 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  Ik.k   percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  lacked  $98  of  having  anything  left  for 
labor  and  management  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $1,539  for  the  latter  group.  The 
variation  in  earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as 
follows : 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(■Dorcent) 

Less  than  3,0 

20 

.lU 

196 

$  8  605 

$1  389 

$   12 

$  -98 

5.0  to  8,9 

19 

6,0 

289 

ll;  803 

2  828 

891 

555 

9.0  or  more 

16 

Ik.k 

215 

11  99^^ 

3  550 

1  751 

1  559 

TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELFn^G  TO  ANALYZE  THE  F/EM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,   19^0 


Item 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Kumter  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm-  ■ 
Acres  tillable  ■ 
Acres  in  crops  - 


Your 

farm 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Wet  earnings  per  acre-  - 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


7.( 


25U 
172 

100 


Average  of 
all  farms 


7.0^ 

55 
251^ 
172 
100 

$  9.95 
6M 

W 


i>  5. 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  ■ 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


25 


$ 


10 
50 


25 
29 
10 

50 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------.-----. 

Oats  -----------. 

Vrtieat-  ----------- 

Soybeans   ---------- 

Others  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture   -  -  • 
ITonleguBie  hay  and  pasttrre-   • 


Crop  Yields 
Corn  - 
Oats  - 
Wheat- 


a/ 


1/ 


75.6 

16.0 
5.5 
9.1 
1.2 

13.0 

35.6 
21.8 


38.2 
52.1 
17.8 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock- 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  -__------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


1 


$    87^ 


2.U7 
5.3 

6.8 

72 

5.5 


1/ 


872 

3.73 
162 

2.1^7 
5.3 
6.8 

72 
5.5 

78 


Expense  Factors 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

_  Land  tax  per  acre-  ---------- 


i/\ 


$  3.95 
5.20 

7.65 

19.9 

3.6 

.21 

.53 


Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  land. 

b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  land. 

c/   Table  k,   source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,    size  of  farm  and  value  of 

feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 


CHART  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  V.ARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accovmting  Farms  in  Farming -Tj^^pe  Area  9;  19^0 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  coluran 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  MD   OTHEE  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROTOD  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  .^ea  9,  19^+0 


Item 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Value  of  improved  land 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -| 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn-  ------------ 

Oats-  ------------ 

Wheat  -------  —  -_- 

Soybeans-  ---------- 

Other  crops  --------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  -  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Total  expenses  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  ----- 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$  17 

IT 
259 

6k.l 

15.^ 

3.5 

1.5 

.h 

8.5 
59.5 
52.9 

$  6.68 

5.'^0 

$~iT2S 

$  M 


$  27 

20 
201 

82.5 

16.7 

2.8 

9.9 

1.5 

11.9 

37.2 

20.2 

$10.  In 

7.51 
$  2.90 

$  .58 


to 

$U0 


$  38 

12 

501 

72.7 


17.5 
5.6 
15.5 
1.5 
11^. 1 
28.5 
19.5 

$13.3^ 

$  5.90 


$  .61 


$1+5 
to 

$50 
$  hi 

6 

195 

79.9 

16.8 
2.6 
9.8 

2.5 
2U.2 

33.3 
10.8 

$11^.86 

9.12 

$  5.71^ 

$  .6k 
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Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat 
with  varying  values  of  improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  TaTjlea 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  husiness  (Tahle 
2),  They  malce  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6 
and  from  FigiH-e  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section  (Table  2). 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figiure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -  Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Eeturns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 


The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  fai'm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  36,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields. --The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  27.6  to  55-9  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved 
land  increased  from  an  average  of  $17  to  $47  (Table  3).  Likewise,  the  net  earnings 
per  acre  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  in- 
creased.  On  the  other  hsjid,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume 
hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  rapidly  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $15  per  acre  to  $50  per  acre  (Fig.  1). 

By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether 
his  acreage  in  various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  income  per  acre  were  high  or 
low  for  19l<-0  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  fsirms  in  his  area  having 
about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  1)-.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  EELATED  TO  'FKRti  EARIIIN&S  AWT  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,   19^0 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Fruit 

and 

truck 


Dairy 
sales 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 
60^+ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops—' -  ------ 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre^/ 
f/Iachinery  per  acre-  -  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 
Gross  expenses 
Net  earnings-  - 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings - 
Gross  expenses- 
Net  earnings-  - 


Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 
Lator  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  ------------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillatle  ------ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  ------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acre  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ---------- 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com^  bu.  ---------------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  --------------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------------ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  --------- 

Dairy  returns  per  cov  ---------- 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Improvement  cost  per  acre^/  -  -  -  -  - 

Land  tax  per  acre 


a/  Includes  income  from  fruit  and  truck  crops. 
b/  Includes  tree  and  plant  inventory. 


10 
i^O.5 


$15  785 
65 
29 
20 


$5  058 

1  901 
$1  157 

.tlU.Ul 

'  8.96 

$"37!l5 

8.1+^ 
$    782 


212 

70.9 
29.5 

J+1.5 
U.20 
21.6 
21^.8 


5i<-.8 
15.2 


$     120 

96 

81 


$  SM 
5.78 

.56 


81.2 


$8  29I; 
61 

33 

10 

U.81 


$1  937 

1  399 

$    53H 

$1^.19  I 

fJ79^  I 
6.5^ 
$    523 


136 
86.6 
27.2 
59.3 
6.1^2 
25.2 

n.k 


36.7 
17.9 


191 

93 

119 


$  8,9k 

»^.50 
.86 

.90 


25 

h6.8 
30.1 


$12  20i^ 

^9 

27 

8 

5.01+ 


$2  li-25 

1  58t^ 

$~"Bin 

$  9.71 
S,3k 


$  3.57 

S.9I0 
$    612 


250 
75.7 
35.1 
57.5 
$  3.30 
18.1+ 
19.6 


38.6 
17.5 


160 
70 


$  6.80 

5.09 

.72 

♦  51 


li+ 

71.5 
6.5 


$10  900 

U2 
19 

7 


$2  162 

1 517 

$~6l+5 

$  3.25 

5.79 
$  2.1+6 

5.9^ 
$    1+95 


262 
69.0 
28.U 

$  3.59 
20.8 
18.1 


1+0.0 
19.9 


$  181 
76 
62 


$  8.28 

5.21 

.61+ 

.60 
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Soinrce  of  income. — The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  1940  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  incomo.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  the  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock 
showed  a  larger  rate  earned  on  the  investment  for  19UO  than  the  general  farms  with 
the  most  livestock  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  various  enterprises  in  19^0  was 
due  largely  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  retiums  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  rettims  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  '^-je&r   averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  ( 1955-1937 )>  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  four  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  25.2 
months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  general  farms  with  the  least  live- 
stock, where  iQ.h   months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized 
a  large  amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without 
increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $6.80  on  the  general  farms  with 
the  least  livestock  to  $8.9^  on  the  dairy  farme;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop 
acre  was  highest  on  the  fruit  and  truck  farms,  where  it  averaged  $5.78  and  lowest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $i^.50;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  aero 
averaged  $.6h   on  the  general  farms  with  the  most  livestock  and  $.36  on  the  dairy 
farms. 

Sizo  of  farm. — When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  9  arc  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  a.fter  deductions  wci'e  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  26  farms  averaging  5^2 
acres  in  sizo  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $727  contrasted 
with  $386  for  the  12  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  fanas  had  higher  investments 
per  acre  for  land,  Improvements,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital 
input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  somov/hat  lower  for  the  smaller  farms 
than  for  cither  of  the  other  two  groups,  but  there  was  a  wide  fluctuation  in  earn- 
ings in  each  size  group. 

The  smaller  farms  vere   operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre, 
by  the  higher  land  values,  by  the  larger  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive 
livestock,  and  by  the  higher  crop  yields. 
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TABLE  5.— SIZE  OF  FAEM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EAEKINGS  AMD  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,  19UO 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Item 


211 

or 

more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  managemsnt  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  --------  j 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  -  j 
Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock  1 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -------  | 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres-  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ----------- 

Number  of  work  horses  ----------- 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre  j 

Corn,  bu. -----------------  ; 

Wheat,  bu.-  ----------------  1 

I 

Livestock  Returns  ; 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -------------  j 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  ----------  j 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -----------  j 

I 

Expense  Factors  i 


Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  -------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  -  -  -  -  -  ------  - 


12 
90 


$5 


535 

62 

28 

Ik 

k.6l 


$1  581 

1  065 

$  516 

$15.^0 

11.87 

$ 


$ 


3.53 
5.7?'^ 
586 


82.0 
35.1 

6.32 
62.8 
18.1 
29.7 
15.3 
2.3 


ko.k 
20.7 


170 

65 
92 


$11.31 

6.18 

1.05 

.75 


17 
170 


$8  999 
53 
25 
12 

i^.93 


$2  032 

1  566 

$  6S6 

$11.95 

8.03 

$  3.92 

$  568 


86.0 

27.3 
62.1+ 

$  1<-.21 
50.5 
27.9 
20.6 

17.9 
3.k 


Uo.i 
17.8 


$  l6i+ 
59 
71 


$  7.75 

k.&k 

1.00 

.57 


26 
3k2 


$16  382 

25 

9 
5.50 


$$2  995 

1_851 

$1  M 

$  8.77 
5.'^2 

$  3-55 

7.0^ 
$  727 


68.6 
55.5 
55.7 
$  5.26 
55.0 
25.0 
17.9 
25.5 
If. 2 


57.2 
17.5 


$  159 
77 
77 


$  6.86 

5.20 

.58 

.3k 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volvime  of  husiness  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
■business  "by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
"by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  hy  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  hy  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses. --Labor  expenses  per  crop  acre 
increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but  decrease  as  the  size  of 
farm  increases.  Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained constant  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increased,  decreased  as  the 
size  of  farms  increased  from  the  smallest-sized  group  to  the  middle-sized 
group,  and  then  increased  again  as  the  sizs  of  the  farms  increased  from  the 
middle-eized  group  to  the  largest-sized  group.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a 
farm  in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  bo  determined  by  comparing  the 
expenses  on  the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having 
similar  amounts  of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and 
the  average  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped 
according  to  acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  crop  acre  to  productive 
livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AOT)  HORSE  AMD  MACHOTERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AMD  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODTJCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,   19^0 


Feed  fed  per  acre 


Feed  fed  per  acre 


Acres 

Less 

$5.00 

!;6.00 

Less       $3.00      $6.00 

per 

than 

to 

or 

than       to         or 

farm     ' 

$5.00 

•   $5.99   ' 

more 

$5.00   '   {;5.99   '   more 

(labor 

cost  per  crop 

acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  crop  acre) 

51  to  150 

$10.02 

$11.80 

$12.80 

$6.18      $6.18      $6.18 

151  to  210 

7. 60 

8.50 

9.10 

!+.81j-      1^.84      k.Sh 

211  or  more 

7.12 

7.i^0 

8.65 

5.20       5.20       5.20 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Earnings  by  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Farming-type  areas  are  formed  by  grouping  together  counties  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  physical,  economic,  and  biological  characteristics. 
Although  a  classification  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  no  two 
counties  within  an  area  are  exactly  alike.  A  tabulation  of  farm  account  records 
by  counties  and  groups  of  counties  indicates  some  of  these  differences  which  are 
due  to  variations  in  quality  of  land,  topography,  amount  of  erosion,  market  out- 
lets, weather  conditions,  and  disease  hazards.  The  effects  of  variations  in  these 
factors  are  indicated  in  the  account  records  by  differences  in  value  of  land  per 
acre,  taxes  per  acre,  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  size  of  farm,  total  acres  in 
crops,  pei-cent  of  tillable  land  in  important  crops,  crop  yields,  amoimt  of  feed 
fed  to  productive  livestock,  and  source  of  farm  income  (Tables  7  and  8). 
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Ti^BIE  7.— IMESTMENTS,   RECEIPTS,   EXPENSES,   .AND  EARI'III\IGS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming -Type  Area  9,    ly^O 


Item 


Nvmber  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain- 
Machinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Total  --------- 


Average  of 
all  farms 


55 


$  5 
2 


907 
325 
375 
786 
172 

55 

86 

(1  079) 

8U3 

1  061 

1^5 

$11  735 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  salec 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  -  --__------ 


$  1 
377 
56I+ 

299 

59 

58 

119 

(1  256) 

220 

581^ 

li^ 

2 

2i;5 

$  2  520 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  • 
Feed  and  gi^ain-  -  -  -  -  - 

M8.chinery  and  equipment  ■ 
Automobile  (farm  share)  ■ 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total  --------- 


$    50 


519 
76 

2k9 
18 
96 
19 

$   97^ 


Receipts  less  expenses-  ----------- 

Family  labor-  ---------------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and  management- 
Operator's  labor-  -------------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  management-  -  -  -  - 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ----------- 

Interest  on  investment-  ----------- 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  --------- 


|l35b 
1^6 
1  190 
57^^ 


$■ 

$ 


"81^ 
7.0^ 
587 
605 


Ronfarm  income- 


$ kl_ 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Ihcomea 

Prices  of  Important  farm  products. — Prices  of  most  livestock  and  liTe- 
stock  products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  I9U0  than  at  the  beginning,  but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19l;0  than  in  1959.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  3  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types  of 
farming  in  Illinois  is  duo  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
tho  hog  feeder.  In  19ij-0,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  In  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15.^  bushels  in  1939.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 

December  1$  farm  prices    Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product  1939        iglfO         19?9  I9I1O 

Com,  bu.  $  .1+7  $  .52  $  .^-5  $  .56 

Wheat,  bu.  ♦SS  .79  .67  .81 

Oats,  bu.  ,55  .53  .28  .52 

Barley,  bu.  .It4  ^1+9  .kl  .k6 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .81  .7^^  .83 

Hay,  ton  6.5O  7.30  6. 05  6.68 

Horses,  head  85. 00  7'<-.00  85. CO  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt.  5.10  5.80  6.56  5.5i^ 

Beef  cattle,  cwt.  8.3O  9.8O  8.I8  8.8!+ 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.8O  8,l8  8.52 

Milk  cows,  head  65. 00  68.00  63. 00  65. 00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.68 

Butterfat,  lb.    •  .26  .jU  .23  .27 

Chickens,  lb»  .11  .13  .13  .13 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  .17 

Variations  In  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  eamirigs,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
mixst  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeai"  and  at  the  end.  The  influence  is 
gi'eateet  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 

1936.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19^1,  were  the  smallest  since 

1937,  reflecting  not  only  the  smaller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
that  took  place  under  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  19hl,   than  in  19UO.  According  to  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops 
on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  I9U0,  and  19^1,  were  as  follows: 
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net  income 
an  acre 
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Fig.  2. — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (unpaid  labor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  "by  farmers  In  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  hy  Illinois  farraers, 
1926-1939. 
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1939  I9ZJO 

Fig.  5. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
hutterfat,  and  heef  cattle,  1959  and  19i+0. 
(192*+ -1929  =  100) 
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Type  of  pralB 

19^0 

I9in 

(million  bushels) 

(million  hushels) 

Com 

551 

280 

Oats 

57 

93 

Wheat 

5 

8 

Soyljeans 

15 

17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  numbers  increased  in  1959  orer  1958. 
In  19^0,  howerer,  only  the  nufflb^rs  of  milk  cows,  "beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8*17  accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19kO. 

Type  of  livestock         19l;0  Type  of  livestock         19*^0 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               3            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cowe  10  Spring  pigs  -5 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lambs  -  2  Fall  pigs  ^9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cattle  k&i 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  This  upward  sving  in  numbers  may  be  expected 
to  continue- for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  brood  sows, 
spring  pigs,  suid  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  com 
belt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in  th>^  United  States 
but  increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 

Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19^0 

The  year  I9U0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois,  The  weighted  average  yield  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-year  average,  I929-1958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being  as 
high  as  in  1959,  when  the  average  yield  was  155  percent. 

The  19lt-0  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^.9;  wheat,  129.3;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  I9U0  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  Marshall,  Richland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties 
except  Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  high- 
est average  yields  of  the  various  crops  in  19^+0  compared  with  those  for  the  base 
period  follow:  Randolph  county — com,  I70  percent;  Grundy  coimty — Oats,  199  per- 
cent; Alexander  county  and  Whiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  Macoupin 
county- -soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  harjd,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  counties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low  crop 
yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  variation  in 
crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between  communitios, 
townships,  and  even  individual  farms  was  greater  than  usual  in  19^0  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig.  i+.'-Crop  yields  for  19l|-0  compared  with  lO-year  average  yields  (1929-I958) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  "based  on  county  yields  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soyheans.   (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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COMPLETE  COSTS  AND  FARM  BUSIKESS  ANALYSIS  ON  31  FAEMS 
IN  CEAMPAIGai  AND  PIATT  COUNTIES,  19iiO 

By 

R.  E,  Wilcox,  W,  C,  Kayser,  and  H.  C.  M,  Case 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  covers  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  a  continuous  farm  cost 
study  in  Illinois,  The  resvilts  of  the  first  25  years,  as  they  pertain  to  crop 
costs,  were  recently  published  in  Illinois  Bulletin  U67.  Tlie  ohjectives  of  these 
studies  are  to  discover  by  what  methods  the  greatest  economj'-  in  the  production  of 
farm  products  is  obtained  and  to  aid  farmers  in  iii5)roving  the  organization  of 
their  farms  through  the  best  choice  and  proportion  of  crops  and  livestock  and 
through  in5)roved  methods  in  farming. 

The  Area  Studied  in  19^ 

The  cost  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  gathered  from  farms  in 
Chanrpaign  and  Piatt  counties.  These  counties  lie  in  the  east-central  section  of 
Illinois  close  to  the  Illinois-Indiana  line  and  are  in  the  heart  of  the  cash-grain 
area  of  the  state.  The  soil  of  this  area  is  high  in  natural  fertility,  and  the 
land  is  practically  all  tillable. 

Each  cost  table  in  this  report  shows  individual  farm  costs,  an  average 
for  19^+0,  and  sungnary  comparisons  for  195S  and  1939.  The  cost  figures  are  not 
tj-pical  of  the  state  as  a  whole  but  apply  only  to  the  cash-grain  area  of  east- 
central  Illinois, 


Farms  Included  in  the  Stud;,' 


The  fanas  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties  from  which  the  cost  figures 
were  gathered  were  6h   acres  larger  than  the  average-sized  farm  in  the  two  coimtiee. 
The  farmers  who  ftimished  the  figures  also  secured  somewhat  higher  yields  and  had 
better  managed  farms  than  did  the  average  farmer  in  the  area.  Furthermore,  these 
farms  probably  have  somewhat  lower  costs  than  do  many  farms  in  the  area. 

The  conditions  listed  above  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  farms  may  have 
been  better  managed  than  others  in  the  neigliborhood  offer  no  particular  hindrance 
to  the  use  of  the  data  for  measuring  the  relative  importance  of  individual  items 
of  cost  or  to  their  use  for  showJ.ng  variations  in  cost  from  farm  to  farm  or  from 
year  to  year. 

Conditions  During  19^ 

The  year  19^0  was  characterized  by  subnormal  rainfall.  Nevertheless 
favorable  temperature  conditions  during  the  critical  periods  and  timely  showers 
in  east -central  Illinois  brought  the  small  grain  and  com  crops  through  in 
generally  good  shape.  The  good  com  yields  in  the  face  of  somewhat  lower-than- 
normal  rainfall  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  extensive  use  of  hybrid  com  and 
to  favorable  temperatture  conditions.  However,  the  so;'bean  yield  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  dry  September, 
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Table  l.--Disti-'ilDution  of  Land  in  Cost  Accounting  Farms, 
Cl^iampaign  and  Piatt  Counties 


Use  of  land 


Acres 

per  farm 

1939 

I9U0 

20it.l 

221.6 

25.7 

25.1 

20.7 

22.8 

10.0 

9.9 

S.k 

6.9 

.7 

-- 

265.6 

236.3 

Harvested  crops 

Rotation  pastijre 

Soil-conserving  crops  (not  harvested) 

Bluegreiss  pasture 

Farmstead 

Idle  land 

Total  acres  in  farm 


The  average- sized  farm  was  nearlj''  21  acres  larger  In  19^0  than  in  1959. 
This  increase  was  principally  due  to  the  change  in  cooperating  farmers.  The  new 
cooperators  had  larger  farms  tlian  the  men  whose  place  they  took  in  the  cost  work. 

The  acreage  in  soil-conserving  crops  (not  harvested)  does  not  include 
all  the  land  that  came  under  the  classification  of  soll-consearvii^g  crops  on  these 
farms,  A  considerable  area  of  soil- conserving  land  was  in  rotation  pasture.  The 
acreage  of  "bluegrass  pasture  declined  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  farm  size. 

Table  2. --Distribution  of  Crop  Area,  Average  Crop  Yields,  and  Crop  Costs  on  Cost 
Accounting  Farms,  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties 


Average 

Average  net 

iTariation  in 

Percent  of 

yield  per 

cost  per 

;ost  per 

bushel 

cropland 

acre 

bushel  or  ton 

3r  ton  in  19^0 

Crop 

1959 

19i^0 

1959 

19i^0 

1939 

19l^0 

High 

Low 

Com 

33.11 

5*^.85 

62.5 

56.0 

$     .29 

$     .3h 

$     .62 

$     .25 

Oats   (combined) 

5.82 

h.91 

25.2 

66.5 

.i^9 

.19 

.52 

.16 

Oats  (threshed) 

I+.96 

1^.87 

38.3 

69,k 

.36 

.23 

,2k 

.17 

Soybeans   (combined) 

27.76 

29.9^ 

31.8 

21.5 

M 

.Ih 

1.13 

.56 

Winter  wheat  (combined) 

5.67 

5.55 

26.8 

26.6 

.51 

.56 

.91 

.57 

Alfalfa  hay 

1.77 

2.56 

2.8 

2.U 

6.96 

9.00 

22.70 

l^.9l^ 

Clover  hsiy 

2.89 

h.Qk 

1.0 

1.5 

12.65 

11.73 

20. 51)- 

6.77 

Soybean  hay 

1.51 

2.16 

2.2 

1.6 

10.21 

12.56 

23.17 

8.51 

Other  crops 

2.  In 

.86 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

Soil- conserving  crops 

(not  harvested) 

9.10 

9.i^0 

—  - 

—  - 

-— 

—  - 

■*  " 

"■" 

The  influence  of  the  soil  conservation  program  is  being  felt  through  the 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  crop  area  planted  to  com  and  wheat.  The  propor- 
tion of  com  and  wheat  in  1950>  ten  years  ago,  was  51  percent  and  13  percent, 
respectively,  but  that  in  I9U0  was  3U.9  percent  and  5.6  percent,  respectively. 

With  the  exception  of  oats  and  clover  hay,  the  unit  costs  of  every  crop 
grown  were  higher  in  I9I+O  than  in  1939.  A  part  of  this  rise  in  uiiit  costs  was  due 
to  higher  acre -costs  and  a  part,  to  lower  yields. 


3. 

'CROP  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Corn 

The.rnet  acre-cost  of  com,  after  deducting  the  value  of  stalk  pasture, 
was  higher  in  19^0  than  in  any  year  since  1931--$l8.72.  It  was  $21.50  in  1951 
hut  only  $lU.91  in  1955.  With  an  average  acre-yield  of  56  bushels  in  19l)0,  the 
average  hushel-cost  was  3^   cents.  These  figures  compare   with  a  62-bushel  yield 
and  a  29-cent  bushel-cost  in  1959.  The  year  19^  was  the  fourth  consecutive  one 
in  which  com  yields  averaged  above  55  bushels  an  acre  on  the  farms  in  the  cost 
study.  During  all  the  four  years,  com  was  a  profitable  crop.  Com  parity  pay- 
ments under  the  acreage  reduction  program  were  not  credited  to  the  field  accounts; 
hence  they  do  not  appear  in  the  field  incomes  in  this  report. 

The  cost  of  growling  an  acre  of  com  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting  was 
$7.98,  the  highest  gros-ring  cost  since  195U,  when  it  was  $8,28  an  gicre.  The 
harvesting  costs  an  acre  dropped  below  the  1959  costs  but  not  as  low  as  the  1958 
ones.  In  19'-i-0,  91.5  percent  of  the  com  acreage  was  husked  with  the  mechanical 
com  picker  in  comparison  with  87  percent  in  1959. 

Oats  (combined) 

The  oat  crop  was  combined  on  51  percent  of  the  oatland  in  19^0.  The 
exceptionally  high  yield  of  oats  resulted  In  a  bushel-cost  of  only  19  cents.  The 
range  in  yields  and  in  bushel-costs  was  very  wide  from  farm  to  farm.  In  spite  of 
the  high  yields,  the  price  of  oats  was  svifflciently  high  at  harvest  time  to  give 
an  average  acre-profit  of  $it•.i^7--that  is,  after  operating  costs,  taxes,  and  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  the  land  were  charged.  This  year  (I9U0)  was  only  the  second 
year  since  1929  in  which  oats  showed  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  production. 

Oats  (threshed) 

The  oat  crop  was  cut-  with  the  binder  and  threshed  on  ^+9  percent  of  the 
oatland  in  19^0.  The  net  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  threshed  oats  was  $15.85; 
but,  because  of  the  unusually  high  yield  of  69  bushels  an  acre,  the  bushel-cost 
was  only  25  cents.  Threshed  oats,  as  well  as  combined  oats,  showed  a  profit.  The 
amount  of  livestock  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  cut  with  the  binder  showed  a  rather 
close  relationship.  Although  straw  wa^  picked  up  with  the  baler  on  several  farms 
wliere  oats  were  combined,  three  times  aa  much  straw  was  saved  where  the  binder  was 
used. 

Soybeans  (conibined) 

All  the  soybeans  grown  for  grain  were  harvested  with  the  combine.  The 
soybean  crop  was  severely  affected  by  drouth  in  late  summer;  in  fact  only  6  of  the 
51  farms  had  acre-yields  of  25  bushels  or  more,  and  the  average  for  the  group  ^ras 
only  21.5  bushels  as  compared  with  5I.8  bushels  in  1959  and  52.6  bushels  in  1958. 

The  hours  of  man  labor  and  tractor  use  In  soybean  production  were  higher 
in  19i)-0  than  they  had  been  for  several  years.  The  reason  for  this  increase  was 
largely  because  more  soybeans  were  planted  in  rows  ajid  cultivated  than  ever  before. 
The  cost  of  beans  rowed  could  not  be  shown  separate  from  that  of  beans  sown  solid 
because  the  majority  of  the  farmers  followed  both  methods  of  raising  beans  in  the 
same  field  for  a  test  under  similar  soil  conditions.  In  preparing  the  seedbed, 
no  clear  separation  was  kept  between  the  areas  rowed  and  the  areas  sown  solid,  and 
in  many  instances  the  fields  were  harvested  as  one  field  without  weighing  the 
beans  separately. 


Winter  Wheat  (combined) 

Fifteen  of  the  51  farms  raised  an  average  of  28  acres  of  winter  wheat. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  showed  a  profit  In  19^  when  it  was  priced  at  65  cents  a 
hushel  at  liarvesting  time.  In  fact,  the  crop  has  shown  a  rather  consistent 
profit  ahove  production  costs  since  1952.  Although  the  yield  varied  from  a  low 
of  Ik  hushels  an  acre  on  one  farm  to  56  "bushels  on  the  farm  with  the  highest 
yield,  this  variation  was  less  than  often  occurs  in  the  area.  The  cost  of  56 
cents  a  bushel  in  19^0  was  about  h  cents  above  what  it  was  in  the  previous  2  yeari 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Alfalfa  hay  was  grown  on  21  of  the  51  farms  with  an  average  acreage  of 
9.2  acres.  Wide  variations  in  yields  occurred,  and  the  average  yield  of  2.35 
tons  was  below  what  it  was  in  1958  and  1939  although  it  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  10-year  average  of  the  farms.  The  average  price  of  $8.50  a  ton  for 
loose  hay  at  harvest  time  and  $2.75  above  that  price  for  baled  hay  resulted  in 
the  crop  just  barely  meeting  production  costs  of  $9.00  a  ton.  In  comparison,  the 
net  cost  per  ton  was  $6.96  in  1959  and  $6.72  in  1958. 

The  net  acre-cost  of  the  alfalfa  crop  in  19lt-0  was  $21.  ill-,  including 
harvesting  costs,  taxes,  interest  on  land  values,  and  a  small  credit  deduction 
for  pasture.  This  amount  was  about  $1.50  above  the  1959  cost.  The  pickup  baler 
was  used  in  the  field  to  bale  about  45.5  percent  of  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  hay 
produced  in  19^0  on  these  farms.  When  the  baler  was  used,  the  cost  of  baling  was 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  crop,  and  the  hay  was  credited  at  baled  hay  prices. 

Clover  Hay 

Results  on  the  15  farms  which  grew  clover  hay  were  somewhat  more  favor- 
able than  they  had  been  since  1955.  Yields  were  1.5  tons,  a  total  which  was 
higher  than  tliat  of  several  previous  years.  Consequently^,  the  loss  in  growing 
the  crop,  after  deducting  all  the  growing  expenses,  was  not  as  great  as  it  had 
been  for  several  years. 

Due  to  the  better  yield,  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  clover 
hay  was  lower  in  19^0  than  in  any  year  since  1955-  The  pickup  baler  was  used  to 
harvest  kh  percent  of  the  clover  acreage.  The  cost  of  baling  is  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  crop,  and  the  hay  obtained  is  credited  to  the  field  at  the  baled  hay 
price. 

Soybean  Hay 

Soybean  hay  was  harvested  on  25  farms.  Over  one-half  of  these  farms 
had  less  than  5  acres;  about  one-third,  from  5  to  10  acres;  and  the  remainder, 
more  than  10  acres.  The  farms  averaged  7.1  acres  and  a  yield  of  I.56  tons  per 
acre.  Yields  varied  from  ,75  to  2.85  tons,  the  profitableness  being  closely  re- 
lated to  the  yield.  All  the  farms  showed  a  loss  when  production  costs  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  average  harvest-time  price  of  $7.00  a  ton.  The  average  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  soybean  hay  v&b   $12.56. 

Soybean  hay  usually  shows  a  net  loss  because  growing  and  harvesting  an 
annual  hay  crop  incurs  so  many  expenses.  With  most  other  hay  crops,  the  grOTfing 
cost  is  largely  absorbed  by  a  grain  crop.  However,  some  credit  should  be  allowed 
soybeans  for  the  fact  tliat  cutting  borders  of  soybean  fields  is  as  much  a  method 
of  opening  up  grain  fields  for  the  combine  as  it  is  a  method  of  producing  hay. 
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27. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

In  19'J'O,  hog  sales  and  any  inventory  increases  that  may  have  occijrred 
by  having  more  hogs  on  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  "beginning 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  gross  farm  income.  These  hogs  consumed  2U  percent 
of  the  com  produced  on  the  average  farm  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 

The  size  of  the  hog  enterprise,  however,  varied  greatly  from  farm  to 
farm.  Of  the  50  farms  that  had  hogs,  3  produced  less  than  5/000  pounds  of  pork; 
15,  betireen  5>000  and  10,000  pounds;  10,  from  10,000  to  20,000  pounds;  and  9, 
more  than  20,000  pounds.  The  average  for  the  group  was  18,511  pounds. 

The  cost  of  production  averaged  $6.i<-9  a  hundred  pounds  liveweight  com- 
pared with  $5-57  in  1959>  the  difference  being  almost  entirely  due  to  higher  feed 
costs.  For  the  average  of  the  group,  feed  costs  represented  7^  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  Because  the  ratio  between  corn  and  hogs  was  unfavorable  throughout 
19^0,  the  average  farm  showed  a  loss  in  hog  production  of  97  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Milk  Cattle 

In  east-central  Illinois,  dairying  represents  a  minor  enterprise  on  most 
farms.  Dairy  cattle  are  kept  mainly  for  supplying  the  family  with  dairy  products, 
and  only  the  surplus  cream  is  marketed.  Seventeen  of  the  29  farms  with  milk 
cattle  had  less  than  5  cows  each;  8  had  5  to  10  cows;  and  k  had  10  or  more  cows. 
For  the  most  part  the  cows  were  grades  or  mixed  breeds  with  only  a  few  purebred 
herds.  The  milk  production  per  cow  gives  some  indication  of  the  small  emphasis 
put  on  dairying,  for  it  averaged  only  6,500  pounds  per  cow.  On  two  farms,  a  cow 
or  two  in  the  beef  herd  was  milked.  However,  these  beef  herds  are  not  included 
in  Table  15. 

The  average  cost  of  caring  for  an  animal  unit  in  the  dairy  herd  was 
$96.12.  Materially  more  grain,  hay,  and  silage  was  fed  in  19^0  than  in  either 
1939  or  1938,  and,  as  might  be  expected,,  the  milk  production  per  cow  was  slightly 
higher.  In  19^'-0,  10  of  the  herds  showed  a  profit  and  19,  a  loss.  The  average 
net  loss  per  animal  unit  was  $6.U7.  The  milk  used  in  the  farm  household  was 
credited  to  the  herds  at  $l.l)-0  a  hundred  pounds,  but  the  milk  and  cream  sold  was 
credited  to  them  at  the  prices  received. 

During  the  past  5  years,  dairying  has  increased  in  its  extent  in  the 
area.  However,  the  number  of  cows  milked  on  the  farms  in  this  cost  project  was 
the  same  in  19^0  as  10  years  earlier.  Although  the  milking  cows,  as  generally 
handled  in  this  area,  do  not  show  a  profit  \^en  feed  and  labor  are  charged  to  them 
at  current  market  prices  and  rates,  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  few 
milk  cows,  when  properly  handled,  would  not  pay  well  for  the  feed  and  labor  they 
use. 


28. 

Feeder  Cattle 

Eight  of  the  farmers  fed  calves  or  yearlings  which  were  sold  during 
19^.  However,  more  droves  of  feeder  steers  were  fed  on  these  farms  in  1959* 

The  figures  in  Tahle  ik  represent  the  cost  of  putting  on  gains  from  the 
time  the  steers  were  purchased  in  1959  until  the  time  they  were  sold  in  19^0. 
The  weight  of  the  steers  when  they  were  purchased  ranged  from  595  to  7^9  pounds, 
and  the  cost  of  the  feeder  steers  by  the  time  they  reached  the  farm  ranged  from 
$8.6U  to  $11.26  a  hundred  pounds*  The  gains  which  the  cattle  made  while  they 
were  on  feed  ranged  from  $9.95  to  $l6.08  a  hundred  pounds  and  averaged  $11.90» 

Feed  was  80  percent  of  the  fattening  costs.  For  each  100  pounds  gain, 
the  cattle  were  fed  621  povmds  of  com  and  506  povinds  of  hay  and  were  pastured 
17  days.  When  these  steers  were  sold,  their  owners  received  52  cents  a  bushel 
for  all  the  com  fed  to  them- -that  is,  adTter  the  market  prices  of  all  the  other 
feeds  had  "been  paid  and  all  the  other  expenses  met. 

Hogs  were  placed  in  the  feedlot  with  all  the  feeder  cattle  under  study. 
The  gains  made  by  hogs  while  they  were  following  cattle  were  credited  to  the 
cattle  at  the  average  yearly  price  received  for  the  hogs  sold  from  the  fana.  The 
gain  in  weight  of  the  hogs  from  com  in  steer  droppings  depended  largely  on  the 
weight  of  the  steers  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  com  fed  them.  The  following 
factors  were  used  in  calculating  the  gains  in  hogs  when  they  ran  behind  feeder 
cattle : 

Pork  Per  Bushel  of  Corn-Fed  Steers 


(Steers  not 

fed  silage) 

Kind  of  com 

fed  to  cattle 

Yearling  steers 

Calves 

(lb.  of 

pork) 

Broken  ear 

1.5 

-- 

Com-  and  cob -meal 

.5 

.5 

Crushed  ear 

.75 

.5 

G^o^and  shelled 

.5 

.5 

Shelled 

Beef 

1.2 
Herds 

.75 

Beef  herds  were  maintained  on  7  of  the  51  feirms.  Two  of  the  herds  were 
Just  being  started  £ind  contained  less  than  5  cows,  but  the  largest  herd  contained 
20  animals.  All  the  herds  were  carried  to  utilize  the  roughage  made  available 
under  the  soil  conservation  program.  These  farmers  did  not  find  their  beef  herds 
as  profitable  in  19^0  as  in  1959;  however,  after  they  paid  marlcet  prices  for  all 
the  concentrated  feeds  and  met  all  the  other  enterjirise  expenses,  they  received 
returns  of  from  $7.67  to  $70.^5  an  animal  unit  for  these  herds.  In  Table  lit-,  the 
figure  called  "returns  to  roughage  and  labor  per  animal  unit"  shows  how  this  re- 
turn varied  from  farm  to  farm.  All  but  one  of  the  herds  paid  very  well  for  what 
might  have  been  stirplus  roughage  and  idle  labor. 


29. 


Poultry 


Poultry  is  not  en   important  enterprise  on  these  grain  farms.  The  number 
of  hens  in  the  flocks  varied  from  26  to  227.  The  difference  "between  good  and.  poor 
flock  management  is  clearly  sho\/n  ty  the  range  in  net  profits  realized  from  the 
poultry  flock.  Not  even  one  flock  was  found  on  these  farms  that  was  large  enough 
to  be  most  efficiently  handled.  But  even  where  the  flock  was  distinctly  a  side- 
line) as  it  was  on  moat  of  these  feirms,  good  care  resulted  in  an  increased  Income. 

These  farm  flocks  were  chareicterized  in  the  main  "by  low  egg  yields. 
Only  six  of  the  flocks  averaged  l^i-O  or  moi*e  eggs  per  hen;  seven  averaged  less  than 
75  eggs.  However,  the  high  egg*- producing  flocks  did  npt  alira-ys  make  the  greatest 
profit,  for  the  sale  and  farm  use  of  poultry  meat — included  in  the  figures  labelled 
"increase"  In  Table  l6--played  an  important  part  as  income  from  the  flock. 

The  practice  of  buying  baby  chicks  rather  than  of  liatching  them  at  home 
has  placed  greater  emphasis  on  meat  production.  Because  of  the  two  sources  of 
income  (poultry  and  eggs),  the  net  cost  per  dozen  eggs  has  been  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting the  value  of  the  poultry  "increase,"  which  includes  sales  and  inventory 
differences,  from  the  total  cost  and  then  by  dividing  the  figure  thus  obtained  by 
the  dozens  of  eggs.  When  figured  in  this  way,  the  net  cost  per  dozen  eggs  was  23 
cents  in  19^0  compared  with  19  cents  in  1959  and  1958. 

Sheep 

Sheep  were  maintained  on  7  of  the  51  farms,  but  2  of  them  had  a  yearly 
average  of  less  than  10  head.  On  all  the  7  farms  except  one,  sheep  were  used 
mainly  as  a  means  of  cleaning  up  fields  and  refuse  tlirown  out  of  the  mangers. 

The  figiu^es  for  Farm  69  in  Table  17  are  for  a  purebred  flock  that  ^^s 
shown  at  fairs  and  from  which  purebred  stock  was  sold  for  breeding  pvirposes.  The 
figures  on  sheep  in  Table  17  are  for  the  entire  flock  and  are  not  on  a  vmit  basis. 
The  sheep  enterprise  on  these  grain  farms  is  similar  to  the  beef  cattle  enterprise 
and  shoxad  not  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  profit  alone. 

In  getting  at  the  cost  of  carrying  these  farm  flocks,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  place  a  market  value  upon  most  of  the  feed  tliat  these  farm  flocks  consumed; 
this,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  do  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  feed  that  is 
consumed  by  sheep  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  nonmarketable .  However,  when  the 
market  prices  are  placed  on  feed  and  on  the  labor  used  in  handling  the  farm  flocks, 
the  sheep  end  of  the  farm  business  showed  a  profit  on  only  2  of  the  7  farms. 
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i^5. 


LABOR  AM)  POWER  COSTS 

Man  Labor  Costs 

The  total  farm  cost  of  man  labor  includes  cash  and  perquisites  furnished 
to  hired  labor  plus  average  local  labor  wages  for  the  operator  and  menibers  of  his 
family.  On  the  286-acre  farms,  the  total  man  labor  cost  was  $1,508,  of  which  $55i)- 
was  hired  labor  cost.  The  total  labor  cost,  incliiding  hired  and  impaid  labor,  v/ae 
$k.29   an  acre,  or  19  percent  of  the  total  expenses  per  acre. 

For  19^0,  the  hourly  labor  rates  for  the  various  farms  varied  from  25 
cents  to  55  cents  an  hour,  with  an  average  rate  of  23  cents. 

Table  l8,--Man  Labor  Cost,  Including  the  Cost  of  Husking  and  Detasseling  Com 


Average  of 

'  51  farms 

Your 

farm 

Item 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Hired  labor  cost 
Cash 

$581.95 

58.87 
21.78 
l^5.25 
1^6.15 
($172.05) 

$555.96 

.1  926 

$  .288 
$  .277 

69.0 

10.6 

5.9 

8.2 

8.5 
(51.0) 

100.0 

Perquisites 
Board 

Food 

Feed 

Buildings  and  lots 

_  „^ ^ 

Total 
Total 

($      ) 
$ 

(      ) 

Hours  of  labor  performed 
by  hired  labor 

Cost  an  hour  of  hired  labor 

(including  husking  and  detasseling) 
Cost  an  hour  of  regular 

monthly  labor 

$ 

— 

f 

.Item 


Average  of  51  farms 


Cost 


Percent 
of  total 
cost 


Hours 

of 

labor 


Your  farm 


Cost 


Percent 
of  total 
cost 


Hours 

of 

labor 


Hired  labor  , 
Custom  laborS^' 
Family  labor 
Operator's  labor 

Total  labor 

Labor  off  farm 

Wet  labor  on  farm 


$     555.96 

27.07 

li^6.62 

580.58 

$1  508.25 
$  81, 13 
$1  227.05 


i^2.5 

2.1 

11.2 

100.0 


1  926 

70 
508 

2  116 

h   620 

291+ 

h  526 


$- 
$_ 

$. 


a/  Custom  labor  was  the  labor  coming  to  the  farm  with  the  machinery  which  was 

hired  to  do  special  farm  jobs,  such  as  ccmbining,  mechanical  com  husking,  etc. 


46. 


Horse  Labor  Costs 


As  a  source  of  power  on  these  farms,  horses  have  declined  to  the  point 
vhere  5  of  the  31  farms  carried  no  horses  at  all  in  19^0,  and  only  8  carried  more 
tlian  one  team.  One  of  the  5  fanners  without  horses  worked  under  an  understanding 
that  he  could  borrow  some  from  his  father  whenever  he  needed  them. 

Horse  labor  costs  in  19^  averaged  20  cents  an  hour  on  21  farms  where 
they  were  kept  the  entire  year  under  normal  working  conditions.  This  hovirly  rate 
was  k   cents  above  that  for  1959  and  7  cents  above  that  for  10  years  ago,  1950. 
Hours  of  labor  obtained  from  each  horse  were  over  twice  as  great  in  1950  (756)  as 
in  I9I+0  (5^9). 

Tractor  Costs 

All  the  51  farms  used  tractors,  and  l9  of  them  used  two  tractors  each. 
Four  farms  had  small  tractors  with  leas  than  2 -plow- tractor  ratings.  Three  of 
these  small  machines  were  on  faims  where  a  5-plow  standard  tractor  was  also  kept, 
and  the  other  small  tractor  furnished  part  of  the  power  on  one  of  the  farms  which 
also  had  a  2-plow  tractor.  All  but  one  of  the  2-plow  tractors  were  of  the  general- 
purpose  type,  and  even  this  last  2-plow  standard  tractor  was  disposed  of  early  in 
19^1.  The  costs  of  the  small  tractors  and  the  standard  2-plow  tractors  appear  in 
Table  20. 

All  the  tractors  used  have  heen  classified  into  three  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  analysis,  one  group  is  2-plow  general -pvirpose  tractors  (Table  20). . 
The  other  two  groups  are  3 -plow  tractors. -one  group,etandard  tractors  and  the  other, 
general-p-urpose  tractors  (Tables  21  and  22). 

Two-plow  tractors  were  used  on  50  of  the  farms,  with  5  farms  using  two 
2-plov  tractors.  The  2-plow  general-purpose  tractors  were  operated  an  average  of 
5^7  hours  at  an  average  cost  of  hQ.^   cents  an  hour,  the  total  hours  being 
slightly  higher  in  195-0  than  in  1959  and  the  cost  per  hour  slightly  lower.  These 
hourly  costs  ranged  from  32.2  cents  to  7^.8  cents  and  the  hours  of  use  from  256 
to  916.  The  tractor  on  Farm  k"],   which  had  less  than  100  hoiirs'  use  for  the  year, 
was  traded- in  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Three-plow  tractors  were  used  on  I6  of  the  farms.  Twelve  of  the  5-plow 
tractors  were  of  the  general-purpose  type.  They  were  operated  an  average  of  579 
hours  at  an  average  cost  of  6I  cents  per  hour.  All  of  them  were  equipped  with 
rubber  tires.  Seven  of  the  5-plow  tractors  were  of  the  stajid.ard  type.  One  was 
sold  early  in  the  year,  however,  and  since  it  was  in  the  field  only  50  hours,  it 
was  not  included  in  the  average.  The  remaining  tractors  were  operated  an  average 
of  only  281.4  hours  in  19^0  compared  with  455.4  hours  in  1959.  As  a  result,  the 
hourly  cost  of  operation  was  81. 8  cents  in  1940  and  only  74  cents  in  1959. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OF  TEE  FARM  BUSINESS 


The  costs,  incomes,  profits  and  losses,  yields,  labor  and  power  require- 
ments, other  physical  factors  in  crop  production,  and  the  feed  and  lahor  used  for 
each  livestock  enterprise  of  the  51  farms  in  the  study  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pa^es.  The  following  tables  (Tables  23,  2k,   and  25)  bring  together  in 
convenient  form  some  pertinent  information  dealing  largely  with  the  farms  as  a 
whole.  The  comparisons  afforded  here  should  be  of  particular  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual cooperator  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of  the  farm. 

In  Tables  25,  2k,   and  25,  the  farms  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  rate 
earned  on  investment.  The  figures  in  the  other  columns  do  not  run  in  anj'  particu- 
lar order  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  figures  are  concerned.  Farms  differ  in  many 
respects;  so  usually  a  farm  with  a  high  income  has  scane  points  of  weakness,  and 
a  farm  with  a  low  income  lias  some  points  of  strength. 

At  the  foot  of  each  colxann  figures  are  shown  for  the  high-  and  low- income 
farms  and  for  the  average  of  the  group.  These  figvires  are  an  aid  in  making  com- 
parisons with  individual  farms. 

Description  of  Table  25  ('^Qfi.e   58) 

Rate  earned  on  capital  in  percent  represents  the  net  income  of  the  farm, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  investment.  The  value  of  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  is  deducted  as  an  expense,  but  no  compensation  is  allowed 
for  his  management. 

Total  investment  per  acre  gives  the  combined  value  of  land,  improvements 
(except  operator's  dwelling),  machinery,  feed,  grain,  and  livestock,  as  shown  in 
the  opening  inventory,  divided  by  the  total  fam  acreage. 

Operating  capital  per  acre  is  the  sum  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
farm  business  other  than  real  estate.  The  principal  items  in  the  operating 
capital  are  the  investment  in  livestock,  machinery,  grain,  and  feed  at  the  begin- 
nijig  of  the  year.  A  high  operating  capital  usually  indicates  an  intensive  farm 
business. 

Investment  and  expense  under  farm  buildings  per  acre  shows  the  total 
building  investment  and  annual  expense  reduced  to  an  acre  basis.  High  figures 
often  show  overinvestment  in  buildings,  and  very  low  figures  often  indicate  in- 
adequate equipment. 

Investment  and  expense  under  fencing  per  acre  may  represent  a  consider- 
able burden. 

Gross  income  per  acre  is  the  sum  of  sales,  increases  in  inventory, 
products  used  in  the  hovisehold,  and  perquisites  furnished  to  labor  divided  by  the 
total  farm  acreage.  The  total  expense  includes  cash  expenditures,  decreases  in 
inventory,  perquisites  furnished  labor,  and  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  of  farm 
operator  and  family. 

Net  income  per  acre  is  the  difference  betveen  the  gross  income  and  the 
total  expense  an  acre, 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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Description  of  Table  23   (Page  6k) 

Labor  and  management  wage  indicatee  the  income  left  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  jaanagement  of  the  operator  after  all  the  other  expenditures  and  the 
interest  at  5  percent  on  the  total  farm  investment  have  heen  deducted  from  gross 
income. 

Hours  of  man  labor  perofmred  per  farm  gives  the  time  devoted  to  the 
farm  bi^Biness  by  the  operator,  members  of  his  family,  and  hired  labor.  The 
figure  for  operator's  labor  is  growing  smaller  each  year. 

Man  equivalent  per  farm  represents  the  average  number  of  men  used  on 
the  farm  and  aseijmea  that  each  man  worked  1  956  hours  per  year^  the  average 
number  of  hovirs  for  the  51  operators. 

Percent  hired  labor  is  of  total  labor  cost  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  farm  is  dependent  on  outside  labor. 

General  farm  expense  includes  miscellaneous  expenditures  of  the  farm 
such  as  taxes  on  land  in  the  farmstead,  farm  share  of  auto  expense,  farm  "bureau 
dues,  farm  papers,  and  the  other  expenditures  which  cannot  he  allocated  directly 
to  the  productive  farm  entei^rises.  It  also  includes  labor  for  the  time  spent 
cutting  hedgerows,  cutting  weeds  in  fence  rows,  etc.  These  general  or  overhead 
items  ai'e  grouped  together  and  proportioned  to  the  crop  and  livestock  enterprises 
on  the  basis  of  amounts  of  man  lahor  used.  The  cost  of  these  general  farm  ex- 
penses for  each  hour  of  labor  used  on  the  farm  shows  the  hasis  of  distributing 
this  item. 

Investment  per  acre  in  productive  livestock  includes  the  average  of 
the  beginning  and  closing  inventories  of  livestock  other  than  horses  reduced  to 
an  acre  basis. 

Livestock  income  per  acre  and  returns  per  $100  invested  in  productive 
livestock  vary  with  the  kind  of  livestock;  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry 
usually  show  a  more  rapid  turnover  and  higher  relative  returns  than  do  heef 
herds  and  sheep. 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  is  a  good  meas\ire  of  livestock  efficiency, 
althougla  it  ohviously  is  affected  by  the  relative  prices  of  livestock  and  feed. 
To  be  profitable,  livestock  should  pay  more  than  market  prices  for  feed,  although 
some  feeds  used  have  little  or  no  sales  value. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  shows  the  intensity  of  live- 
stock production  on  a  farm. 

Farm  Efficiency  Chart  (Page  66) 

Of  the  52  comparisons  shown  in  Tables  25,  2k,   and  25,  seventeen  have 
been  selected  as  a  basis  for  a  farm  efficiency  chart. 

Vlien  the  position  of  each  farm  in  these  17  factors  is  indicated  on 
this  chart,  it  shows  the  farm  operator  in  a  graphic  way  some  of  the  more  important 
factors  of  analysis  of  his  farm  business. 
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Description  of  Table  2^  (Page  62) 


Crop  acres  in  farm  iiidicates  the  acreage  upon  which  work  was  perforiaed, 
such  as  preparing  a  8663.1363.,  planting,  or  harvesting. 

Investment  and  expense  under  crop  machinery  per  crop  acre  is  the  hurden 
each  acre  of  crops  must  hear  for  the  machinery  (not  including  power)  which  is 
necessary  to  work  it.  The  proper  "balance  "between  modem  equipment  and  low  cost 
is  an  ever-present  pro"blem  on  most  farms. 

Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  shows  the  value  of  hired  labor  plus  the 
value  of  the  time  of  the  farm  operator  and  members  of  the  farm  family.  This  time 
is  charged  at  hired  man's  wages,  and  is  distri"buted  over  each  crop  acre  in  the 
farm. 

Power  cost  per  crop  acre  includes  the  acre  cost  of  horse  la'bor,  tractor 
poorer,  truck  expense,  and  the  farm  share  of  autcsmobile  expense.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  farm  expenses. 

Power  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  the  total  of  the  power  cost 
and  machinery  expense  shown  per  crop  acre. 

La"bor,  power,  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  shows  the  combined  cost 
of  these  three  items. 

Man  la'bor  under  cost  per  $100  gross  income  represents  the  proportion  of 
the  income  required  to  pay  the  total  labor  bill  (operator,  family,  hired  la'bor, 
and  perquisites). 

Power  and  machinery  under  cost  per  $100  gross  income  shows  the  relation- 
ship of  the  machinery  plus  horse  cost  to  the  total  income  of  the  farm. 

Total  fana  under  costs  per  $100  gross  income  shows  the  proportion  of 
all  inccMe  required  to  pay  total  expenses. 

Crop  acres  per  man  is  a  general  measure  of  labor  efficiency.  This 
measure  Is  affected  "by  the  amount  of  livestock  and  large-scale  machinery  on  the 
farm. 

Labor  and  power  costs  per  hour  appear  small  when  taken  "by  themselves, 
"but  they  are  significant  because  of  the  large  number  of  units  required  in  operat- 
ing the  farm. 
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Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture 

Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Hone  Economics 

Uroana,  Illinois 
In  Cooperation  vith  Farm  Bureaus  in  22  Counties 
April,  19^1 
AE-1621 


To  t-he  Cocrerator  for  Vhaa  Thi?  Keprrt  Vas  Prepared 

The  rate  earned  on  the   total  fam  iiiTestnent  for  the  iiee  of  capital, 

for  laanBSieaexA ,   and  fcsr  risi:  vas  percent  on  j^ur  fam,  6.78  percent  on 

tie  av-erage  of  565  fanas  osx  higher  ralued  land,  and  6.65  percent  on  the  a-rera^ 
of  IC   fams  on  lover  ralued  land. 


The  farm  labor  and  naaageBent  earnings  vere  $_ 


on  your 


faro,  $l,J»6l  on  the  565  farsas,  and  $1,136  on  the  70  fSsros. 


As  a  t^iant  or  part  ovner,  your  personal  labor  and  nsnagement  earnings 

aaount-ed  t-o  $ .  The  average  earnings  vere  $1,795  for  255  tenant-operate 

faiias  oc  the  higher:  valued  land  and  $1,515  fcr  25  tenant -operated  fanas  on  the 
lover  valued  land. 

In  this  report  yofu  irill  find  a  ccerolete  analysis  of  yoi^r  husiness  for 
1S>^.  IVefinitiooas  of  sooe  of  the  vords  and  expressions  used  are  given  on  Page  30i 


Table  of  Ccntents 


SuEuary  of  F^ars  Earnings 

Cash  balance,  iavent-ory  chai^ges,  aiai  t^enant's  fara  earnings.  .  .  .  . 

Investsjients  and  receipts,  expenses,  and  earnings  on  inventory  basis. 

Sc^  factors  that  affect  fam  incaaes 

Fara  efficiency  chart  for  higher- valued- land  farsis 

Orgsniz-ation  of  business  and  expenses  per  acre 

Fam  efficiency  chart  for  lover-valued-land  far:^^ 

Si£e  of  fam  as  related  t-o  rate  earned  en  investment .  . 

Size  of  fara  as  related  to  tenant's  labor  and  rsaiBgeaaent  earnings.  . 
Land  Use  and  Crop  Syst^aa  Index .  .  .  . 

Standard  indices  for  calculating  a  crop  system  isldex 

Crop  systea  index  and  percent  of  tillable  t^tiA  in  different  crops .  . 

Soirrce  of  fara  incccae  as  related  to  rate  earned  on  investnent.  .  .  . 
Efficiency  of  Livestocic  Enterprises 

Setums  per  $1CC'  feed  for  different  classes  of  livestoci: 

Eog  enterprise » 

Cattle  enterprises  ....  ,  

Sheep  ent,erprise i.i 

mfZ-Mer^e  of  Price  on  ?sm  SsrBin&rE.  ... 

AaD\ir.T3  and  prices  cf  Eooe  products  sold .  .  .  . 

Labor  and  Zcrse  and  JSacidnery  Co^sts 

Staaderis  for  calculating  lays  of  productive  labor  on  crops  and 

productive  livestoci: , 

Labor  and  horse  ^tvj  machinery  costs.  , 

Co-jcity  Averages  cf  Selected  Factors 

Influence  cf  Priee  Cl^mges  on  Illinois  Fam  Inccses 

C^op  Yields  in  Illinois  in  l^iC. 

I>8finitians  of  Sens  Vords  wtvti  Expressions  Used  in  This  Seport 

""^rpose  and  Organizatioai  of  the  Fam  Bur^u  Tars.  Managsaent  Service.  . 
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SrXTEEITrH  AICrjAL  E2P0HT  OF  'TEE 
FARM  BUrffiAU     FABli  I-IAIJACE-EI?!  SERVICE 
FOE  TEE  YEAE  ISkOlJ 


M.  L.  Mosher,  W.  A.  Herrington,  E.  G.  Frain,  B.  E.  Kins,   and  H.  C.  M.  Case^/ 


Svmrary  of  .farBi  .naminfis 

Average  earnings  of  farms  in  the  Fan:!  Bureau  Farn  Mana^enent  Service 
vers  lover  in  19^0  than  in  1959  "by  abo-^t  $1,2C-C  a  fam.  Most  cf  the  decrease  vas 
due  to  lover  yields  and  sose,  to  soaller  AAA  paj":n3nts.  Zamings  realized  in  cash 
vera  slightly  higher  in  19*^-0  than  in  1959- 

The  285  tenant  farr.  operators  vho  kept  records  in  this  project  on  fams 
of  higher  valued  land  received  average  earnings  of  $1,795  fcr  their  labor  and  r:an- 
sigenent.  Those  en  the  lover  valued  fams  received  an  average  of  $1,315  per  farx 
(Table  1) .  This  average  includes  about  $265  for  the  sale  value  of  fars.  produce 
used  in  the  hone,  but  it  does  not  incl'ode  the  value  of  house  rent,  vhich  vould 
have  cost  about  $2^+0  per  tenant  fanily  at  tovn  smd  city  rates.  The  landlords  on 
the  same  fams  received  average  net  incones  of  ^,55  and  h.h'J   percent  on  their 
capital  investaents  on  the  fama  of  higher  valued  and  lover  valued  land  respec- 
tively. 

Earnings  shown  in  this  report-  are  such  higher  than  those  for  typical 
fams  of  the  area.  Repeated  studies  have  shovn  that  the  average  earnings  for  all 
fams  in  an  area  are  riuch  lover  than  for  f arsis  included  in  the  Fam  Bureau  Jarr: 
Ifenagement  Service. 

As  usiial,  vide  differences  in   earnings  vere  in  evidence  betveen  farms 
havir^  about  the  sane  opportunities.  The  net  ret-oms  for  capital  and  iranagenent 
averaged  $5,909  on  the  II5  iiost  profitable  f arris  on  the  higher  valued  land  and 
$1,5S2  on  the  llj  least  profitable  fams.  The  tvo  groups  cf  fams  vere  about  the 
sane  size  and  vere  on  about  the  sanie  q^oality  of  land.  This  difference  of  $U,527 
a  fam  vas  largely  due  to  better  yields,  better  handled  livestock,  and  lover 
expenses  (Table  2). 

More  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  vere  fo-jnd  on  the  113  nost  profitable  faras 
than  on  the  II5  least  profitable  ones,  as  is  evidenced  by  larger  investrients  and 
larger  receipts.  Expenses  for  fam  iarcrovenents,  nachinery  and  equipment,  and 
labor  vere  greater  on  the  least  profitable  fams  than  on  the  most  profitable  ones, 
even  tho'jgh  the  former  group  vas  slightly  smaller  and  fed  about  25  percent  leas 
feed  to  livestock. 

1/  Records  of  635  farms  vere  included.  Forty-five  other  records  vere  kept  but  not 

used  in  the  report  because  they  vere  not  typical  farms,  having  an  ■anus'oal  size 

or  source  of  income. 
£/  As  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  E.  C.  M.  Case  gives 

general  supervision  to  the  project  lAich  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 

M,  L.  Mosher. 


The  value  of  farm  produce  used  in  the  farm  home  was  ahout  2k   percent 
greater  on  the  113  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  115  least  profitable  ones. 
The  farm  operators  of  the  latter  group  spent  about  one-half  month  less  time  per 
"man  on  the  farms. 


Table  l.--Cash  Balance,  Inventory  Changes,  and  Tenant's  Farm  Eaminf;B 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Higher-yalued-land  farms 


All 

565 

farms 


113  with 

highest 

earnings 


113  with 

lowest 
earnings 


70 
lower - 
valued- 
land 
fanos 


Cash  balances 

Total  cash  receipts .  $ 

Total  cash  expenses  

Cash  balances/ $ 

Inventory  changes 

Farm  improvements $ 

Horses 

All  productive  livestock.  .  .  . 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment  .... 

Automobile 

Total  inventory  changes  .  .  . 
Rented  farms- -number 
Tenant ' s  share 

Capital  investment $ 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and 
management $ 

Five  percent  of  capital  invested. 

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  .  $ 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment 

Returns  for  capital  investment. 

Rate  earned  on  investment  .  .  . 


$10  779 

7  18? 
$  5  590 

$   130 

-kQ 

625 

-i+19 

95 

$   390 


^Ik  673 

9  i^l8 

$  5  255 

$   102 

-38 

1  127 

-359 

153 

15 

$  1  020 


$  8  &3k 

6  698 

$  2  156 


$  7  61+5 

5  072 

$  2  571 


$ 


158 
-52 
I135 

■nk 

86 
-k 


$ 


•151 


91 

-1+9 

197 

-201 

ll+l 

9 

135 


^ 


285 

$  8  256 

$  2  206 

1+13 

$  1  795 

$1+1  8U3 
1  90I+ 
i^.55^ 


58 

$  9  58i^ 

$  5  ^22 

1^79 

$  2  9U3 

$1+2  293 

2  818 


$  7  957 

$   99^^ 

?98 
$   596 

$1+1+  91+7 

1  200 
2.67?^ 


25 

$  6  172 

$  1  622 
209 

$  1 315 

$26  199 
1  171 

l+.!+7^ 


a/  The  cash  balance  as  used  in  this  report  would  be  a  true  cash  balance  if  all 
sales  and  purchases  had  been  for  cash.  It  is  really  the  difference  between 
sales  and  purchases. 


Cash  receipts  were  $5>839  larger  per  farm  on  the  II3  most  profitable 
farms  on  the  higher  valued  land  than  on  the  II3  least  profitable  ones.  Also, 
cash  expenses  were  $2,720  higher  per  farm,  thus  leaving  $5,119  more  cash  balance 
on  the  more  profitable  group  of  farms  (Table  l). 

Likewise,  inventory  increases  were  $1,171  larger  per  farm  on  the  113 
most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  115  least  profitable  ones.  The  inventory  in- 
creases accounted  for  about  25  percent  of  the  larger  earnings,  which  average 
$l+,527  larger  per  farm. 
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Table  2. --Investment a  and  Receipts,  Expsnsea,  and  Eamlnfrs  on  Inventory  Basis 


Item 

Capital  investments 

Land 

Farm  improvements  

Horses 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle.  .  . 

Hogs.  .  .  . 
Sheep  ... 
Bees.  .  .  . 
Poultry  .  . 
Total  productive  livestock,  .  . 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile  (farm  share)  

Total  capital  investments  .  ,    . 
Receipts  and  net  increases 

XI OZ^  o6S»   •  0      «   c   •   •   •   •  •     -*      «   »   • 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle.  ,  . 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs.  .  .  . 
Sheep  .  .  . 
Bees.  .  .  . 
Poultry  .  . 
Egg  sales  . 
Total  productive  livestock,  ,  . 
Farm  products  used  in  household  . 

Feed  and  grain 

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous  

Soil  conservation  payments.  .  .  . 
Total  receipts  and  net  increases 
Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Farm  improvements 

Horses 

Productive  livestock 

Feed  and  grain ,    . 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile  (farm  share)  

Hired  labor  

Miscellaneous  

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense  

Taxes  

Total  expenses  and  net  decreases 
Receipts  less  expenses  (farm  and 

family  earnings).  T" 

Family  labor 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.. 

Operator's  labor 

Returns  for  capital  and  management 

Rate  earned  on  investment  

Interest  on  investment  

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  .  . 


Your 
farm 


Higher-valued- land  farms 


All 

565 

farms 


113  with 

highest 

earnings 


113  with 

lovest 
earnings 


70 
lower - 
valued- 
land 
farms 


$ 


$33  67^+ 
6  753 

527 
2  70i^ 

896 

177 
1^ 

105 
(3  386) 
207 
Ihl 

223 
$52  811 


$35  98i^ 
6  037 

5^5 
3  i+68 
1  031 

208 


5 
2 


99 
806) 

825 
7i;6 
23^ 
$55  9U 


5 
2 


$3^  380 

7  727 

3U5 

2  408 

953 

118 

17 

98 

(3  571+) 

332 

762 

2U2 

$5^  860 


5 
2 


$20  001 

5  091 

359 

2  606 

75^ 

129 

2 

111 

(3  582) 

5  298 

2  135 

195 

$3^  661 


2  096 
529 

1  792 
177 

87 
173 
{k  Q^k) 

265 

1  111+ 

70 

20 

121 

i  7  093 


$       - 
3  596 

1+90 
2  327 

266 

67 

157 

(6  903) 

293 

1  236 

76 

23 

895 

$  9  '4-26 


$ 

1  U88 

563 

1  628 

11+8 

2 

60 

138 

(3  827) 

236 

1+18 

61 

17 

717 

$  5  276 


$       - 

1  261+ 

792 

1  1+27 

121 

1 

112 

155 

(3  872) 

279 

1+37 

59 

20 

la 

$  5  21+1+ 


$    1+11+ 

28 


822 
133 
633 

61+ 

259 
82 

i+18 
2  853 


1 


371^ 
11 


828 
133 
687 

62 
253 

76 
1+29 


$  2  S58 


$      lj.56 

i^5 


81+2 
1I+3 
691+ 

65 
270 

96 
1+1+1+ 
$  3  055 


$ 


$  2 


270 
21+ 


627 
117 
1+80 

91 
197 

75 
525 
206 


$ 
$" 
$" 
$ 


$  1+ 


2I+5 
1I+I+ 


$  6 


$  1+ 


101 

520 


5  581 
6.78^ 
2  61+0 
1  1+61 


568 
131+ 


6  1+31+ 

5  909 
10.95^ 

2  699 

3  735 


$ 
$" 
$" 
$ 


2  221 
II+3 

2  078 
1+96 

1  582 
2.88^ 

2  71+5 
-665 


$  3 


038 
16< 


62 
69 


$  2  869 

50s 

$  2  366 

6.83fo 

$  1  733 
1  136 


■k- 


Table  3- --Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  IncomesS/ 


I 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Higher -valued- land  farms 


All 
565 

farms 


115  with 
highest 

earnings 


113  vith 

lowest 
earnin&s. 


70 

lovrer- 

valued- 

land 

farms 


Rate  earned  on  total  Investment. 
Crop  system  rating;  index  .... 
Yield  of  grain- -bushels  per  acre 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans 


Crop  yield  index- -^  (2)  is  of  (l). 

(1)  Acres  of  grain  grovm  .... 

(2)  Acres  at  average  yields.  .  . 

Cattle  efflc'y  index- -^  (l)  Is  of  (2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  cattle.  .  . 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  13) 

Hog  efflc'y  index--^  (l)  is  of  (2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  hogs.  .  .  . 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  13) 


Sheep  efflc'y  indox--^  (l)  is  of  (2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  sheep  .... 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  13) 


$ 


Poultry  efflc'y  index— ^  (l)  is  of  (^ 

(1)  P.etirms  from  all  poultry  .  .  .  |$ 

(2)  Returns  et  average  rate  (p.  13) 

All  livestocl:  sfficlency  index-- 
TTl)  is  of  (2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  livestock  ,  .  $ 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  13 ) 

Labor  accomplishment  index- - 
^  (2)  is  of  (1) 

(1)  Total  labor  cost P 

(2)  Cost  at  normal  rate  (p.  21). 


Horse  and  mach'y  accomplish,  index- ■ 
'^   (2)  is  of  (1) 

(1)  Total  poirer  and  mach'y  cost.  , 

(2)  Cost  at  noroal  rate^/  (p.  21) 

Size  of  farm- -total  acres , 

Siso  of  business- -days  of  work  ... 
Percent  of  ti liable  laiid  in  legume sc/ 
Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestoc 


6.78^ 
100.0 

56.1 
61.1^ 
27.8 
21.6 

101.2 
151.1 
152.9 

101 

$2  765 
2  737 

101 

$1  822 
1  802 

102 

$  177 

173 

100 

$  515 
512 


101 

$5  077 

5  02U 


100.6 

$1  ?3^ 

1   262 


103.1 

$1  105 

1  159 

272. 1| 

i^52.9 
2i^.2 

$13.^+i^ 


10.95?^ 
100.9 

66.8 
6k.6 

29.3 
23.0 

llij-.5 
158.8 

181.5 

Hi; 

$ij-  2i)-9 

5  725 

112 
$2  357 

2  111 

10i| 

$  267 

257 


$ 


106 
279 
265 


113 

$7  152 

6  356 


105.6 

$1  301 

1  37^+ 


111.5 

$1  103 

1  230 

286.5 

1^9.5 

25. li- 

$16.38 


2.88^^ 
100.0 

k3.k 
59.2 
26.3 
17.6 

85.6 
150.5 
128.9 

86 

$1  965 

2  295 

89 

$1  656 

1  856 

89 
$  1I4.9 

167 

90 
$  250 

277 


87 

^k   020 

h  595 


95.7 
$1  290 

1  255 


97.2 

$1  161; 

1  151 

271^.3 

1j05.5 

23.2 

$12.33 


6.835^ 
99.2 

51.0 
!;8.9  , 
21;. 3 
17.2 

87.6 
116.0 
101.6 

95 

$2  201 

2  522 


95 

$1  l;58 
1  528 


79 
$  121 

153 

107  . 
$  322 
301 


95 

$1;  102 

1;  301; 


105.9 

$1  116 

1  182 


115.7 

$  897 

1  038 

288.5 

1+22.3 

27.3 

$10.39 


a/  AJ.1  the  factors  used  in  the  Farm  Efficiency  Charts  on  Pages  5  and  7  are  given 

in  this  table.   (See  page  30  for  definitions.) 
b/  The  normal  rate  is  based  on  farms  having  little  or  no  Income  from  custom  work. 
c/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  are  Included  here. 
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Table  U.--OrRanJ.zatlon  of  Business  and  Expenses  per  Acre 


Item 


Yovir 
fam 


Higher -valued- land  farms 


All 

565 

farms 


113  vith 

highest 

earnings 


113  with 

lowest 
eamin^a 


70 
lower- 

valued- 
land 
farms 


Size  and  intensity  of  husiness 

Size  of  farm--total  acres  

Percent  of  land  tillable 

Days  of  productive  work 

On  crops 

On  livestock 

Total  days  of  productive  work  .  . 

Per  acre  of  faxra. 

Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  

Gross  expense  per  acre 

Net  earnings  per  acre  .  .  ♦  

Investments  per  acre 

Land 

Farm  improvements , 

(Limestone  and  rock  phosphate )§/ .  , 

Operating  capital  

Total  investments  per  acre.  .  .  . 
Selected  items  of  expense  per  acre 

Farm  Improvements . 

(Limestone  and  rock  phosphate)^/.  . 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile 

Hired  and  home  labor 

Miscellaneous  expense  

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense  

Taxes  

Feed,  grain,  livestock  decreases.  . 


272.1^ 
87.7 

165.0 
267.9 

1.59 
$  13.^^ 
$  26.06 

12.91 


286.3 
87.8 

175.  i^ 


hQ9.^ 

1.71 

$  16.38 

$  32.92 

12.28 
$  20. 6i^ 


271^.5 

87.5 

167.8 

2?7.7 

1^05.5 

1.U8 

$  12.35 
$  19.23 

$  5.76 


288.5 
70.6 

11^5.9 

276.  li 

422.3 

l.i;6 

$  10.39 

$  18.17 


$  8.20 


$125.62 
2h.l9 

(  1.03) 
45.46 

$193.87 


$118.70 
21.09 

(   .89) 
48.74 

$188.55 


$127.16 
28.17 
1.15) 
44.67 

$200.00 


$  69.52 
17.65 

(    .55) 
55.17 

$120.14 


$ 


1.52 
.26) 
5.02 

.49 
4.76 
.25 
.95 
.50 
1.54 
.10 


1.51 
.25) 

2.89 
.46 

4.70 
.22 
.90 
.26 

1.50 
.04 


1.66 
.29) 

5.07 
.52 

4.86 
.24 
.98 
.55 

1.62 

.17 


.94 

.15) 
2.17 

.41  . 
5.93 

.52 

.68 

.26 

1.13 
.08 


a/  The  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  are  included  vith  the  farm  improvements.  The 
investments  and  expenses  per  acre  of  farm  buildings  and  fences  are  the  differ- 
ence between  the  investments  and  expenses  per  acre  of  farm  improvements  and  of 
limestone  and  phosphate. 


The  size  of  farm  had  little  to  do  vith  the  rate  earned  on  the  invest- 
ment, as  the  average  size  of  the  115  most  profitable  farms  was  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  the  II5  least  profitable  ones  and  there  were  about  the  same  number 
of  each  type  in  each  size-of-farm  group  (Table  4  and  Chart,  page  8) . 

More  livestock  was  fed  on  the  115  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  115 
least  profitable  ones,  as  is  shovn  by  the  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre,  which  was 
$16.58  and  $12.35  respectively  (Table  4). 

The  individi;al  farmer  may  veil  study  his  expenses  per  acre  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  unduly  high  for  one  or  more  items  (Table  4).  However, 
in  studying  expenses,  especially  those  for  machinery  and  labor,  he  may  visely  take 
into  account  the  returns  for  such  expenses  as  shown  by  the  crop  yields  (Table  5)> 
by  the  returns  for  feed  fed  to  livestock  (Tables  8,  9,  10,  and  11),  and  by  the 
conditions  in  which  the  farm  and  farmstead  are  kept. 
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Size  of  Farm  As  Related  to  Rate  Earned  on  Inyestment 

Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  farms  were  distributed  from  the  bot* 
torn  to  the  top  of  the  chart  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  investment. 
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size  of  Farm  aa  Related  to  Tenant's  labor  and  Majiagemont  Earnings 

Each  sign  {■*■)   represents  a  farm  as  farms  were  distributed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  chart  according  to  the  tenant's 
labor  and  management  earnings. 
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Land  Use  and  Crop  System  Index 

The  percent  of  tillable  land  occupied  "by  high  or  lov  net-income  crops 
is  an  iniportant  factor  affecting  net  farm  incomes.  The  percent  in  "biennial  and 
perennial  legumes  is  also  important,  "because  it  affects  future  crop  yields.  The 
crop  system  index  used  in  this  report  indicates  the  relative  net-income  value  of 
all  the  crops  grown  on  tillable  land. 

The  crop  system  index  was  calculated  for  each  farm  "by  multiplying  the 
acres  of  each  crop  "by  the  standard  crop  index  given  in  Ta"ble  5;  by  adding  the 
indices  for  all  the  crops  grown  on  tillable  land  and  dividing  the  total  index  by 
the  number  of  tillable  acres;  and  then  by  calculating  the  percentage  that  this 
total  farm  index  is  of  the  average  index  of  all  the  farms. 

Table  $. --Standard  Indices  for  Calculating  a  Crop  System  Index 

Kind  of  crop Crop  index 

Com  8 

Oats  k 

Winter  wheat  7 

Barley  6 

Soybeans  for  grain  7 

Alfalfa  10 

Clover  or  mixed  hay  5 

Timothy  h 

Soybean  hay  5 

Sweet  clover  7 

Bluegrass  5 

Truck  crops  10 

Sweet  com  8 


The  indices  given  to  different  crops  in  Table  5  are  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  average  net  earnings  per  acre  to  be  expected  on  the  tillable 
land  if  factors  other  than  the  crop  system  are  equal.  The  crop  indices  were  made 
up  from  various  experimental  data.  "When  the  indices  were  fixed,  no  credit  was 
given  to  legumes  for  their  soil  improvement  value. 

Although  the  crop  system  index  of  the  115  farms  with  the  highest  earn- 
ings varied  little  from  that  of  the  113  farms  with  the  lovest  earnings,  individual 
farms  showed  marked  differences.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  Farm  Efficiency 
Chart  on  Page  5,  where  one-fifth  of  the  higher- valued- land  farms  had  crop  system 
indices  of  105  to  126  and  another  one-fifth  had  indices  of  only  8l  to  9k. 

Of  the  175  farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in  Living- 
ston, McLean,  Tazewell,  and  "i-foodford  counties  ditring  1936,  1937»  and  1938,  the 
35  farms  with  the  highest  crop  system  index  had  more  income,  $'+38  more  per  farm 
per  year,  than  did  the  35  farms  with  the  lowest  index.  Many  farmers  fail  to 
realize  on  the  high- income  value  of  certain  legume  crops  because  they  neglect 
to  utilize  these  crops  fully,  either  as  seed-producing  crops  or  as  feed  for 
livestock. 
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Table  6. --Crop  System  Index  and  Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in  Different  Crops 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Higher- valued- land  farmg 


All 
565 

farms 


115  vith 

highest 

earnings 


113  vith 
lowest 

earnings 


70 
lover - 
valued- 
land 
farms 


Crop  system  Index  

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Grain  crops 

Corn- -includes  silage  corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley  

Soybeans  

Miscellaneous 

Total  grain  crops.  .  .  . 


Hay  and  pasture  crops 

Bluegrass 

Timothy 

Clover  and  mixed  

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover  

Soybeans  

Miscellaneous 

Total  hay  and  pasture  crops. 


Other  crop3§i/. 


All  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  , 

All  annual  legumes  

Crops  after  first-year  sveet  clover. 


100.0 


3h.l 

17.9 

2.9 

.5 

8.2 

._! 

6k.3 


1.9 
1.1 
8.0 
6.h 
8.0 

1.5 
1.0 

27.7 
8.0 

2i^.2 

11.0 

5.^ 


100.9 


3h,6 

16.5 

5.7 

.k 

9.0 

.0 

6h.o 


2.0 
1.2 
8.6 

6.9 
6.2 

1.5 

1.2 

27. it- 

8.6 

25. i^ 

11.6 

5.2 


100.0 


5i^.8 
19.0 

2.8 
.5 

7.1 
J, 


2.5 
.9 

5.5 

8.8 

1.5 
1.0 

27.^ 
8.5 


25.2 

10.5 

5.7 


99.2 


51.1^ 
Ik.k 

6.7 

o 

5.9 

__^ 
59.0 


2.5 

.9 

10.8 

6.1^ 

7.5 

1.6 

2.8 

52.1 

8.9 

27.5 
9.5 

5.9 


a/  Other  crops  include  clipped  oats,  soybeans  plowed  under,  and  clovers  and 

timothy  cut  for  seed,  canning  and  truck  crops,  and  other  miscellaneous  crops, 


One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  that  corn-belt  farmers 
have  as  a  result  of  various  soil  conservation  programs  is  that  of  utilizing 
efficiently  the  increasing  acreages  of  legumes  and  grasses  being  grown  for  soil 
improvement  and  erosion  control  purposes.  The  incomes  of  farms  that  are  being 
improved  with  limestone  and  legumes  often  suffer  during  the  years  before  the 
legumes  are  effective  in  increasing  crop  yields.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Table  h 
by  the  larger  investment  in  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  on  the  115  least  profit- 
able farms  than  on  the  II5  most  profitable  ones  and  in  Table  6  by  the  larger 
acreages  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  on  the  115  least  profitable  farms.  However, 
the  earnings  of  these  farms  may  be  expected  to  improve  from  year  to  year,  espe- 
cially if  the  legumes  are  used  efficiently  for  feed  for  well-handled  livestock. 
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Hay  and  3ilage  were  charged  at  inventory  prices  as  determined  on  each  ,  ,, 
farm.  Pasture  was  charged  at  five  cents  per  day  per  animal  xmit.  (An  animal  Bli 
unit  is  considered  as  one  mature  horse  or  cow  or  the  equivalent  of  young  animals.) 

Hogs.  Only  farms  producing  10,000  or  more  pounds  of  pork  were  used  in 
the  comparison  shown  in  Table  8.  Hogs  proved  unprofitable  in  19^0  on  many  farms 
"because  of  the  imf avorable  relation  between  the  prices  of  hogs  and  com.  The 
average  selling  price  of  hogs  on  510  farms  was  $5.59  per  100  pounds  (Table  8). 
,The  average  price  of  corn  was  3^   cents  per  bushel  (Table  7).  Thus,  100  pounds  of 
pork  sold  for  a  price  equal  to  the  farm  value  of  only  10  bushels  of  corn. 

Hogs  proved  profitable  on  many  farms  even  though  the  corn-hog  ratio  was 
unfavorable  to  them.  One-third  of  the  farms  reported  $li|-6  returns  for  $100  feed 
fed.  The  hogs  on  these  farms  produced  large  litters,  aji  average  of  6.6  pigs  weaned 
per  litter;  used  relatively  small  amounts  of  feed,  5^6  pounds  per  100  pounds  gain; 
and  marketed  their  spring  pigs  in  the  fall,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  56.8 
percent  of  their  sales  for  the  year  were  on  hand  on  January  1. 

Poultry.  Flocks  having  50  or  more  hens  were  used  in  the  comparisons  in 
Table  9'     Low  egg  production  per  hen,  high  feed  costs,  low  egg  prices,  and  low 
winter  egg  production  are  evidently  responsible  for  much  of  the  low  returns  per 
$100  feed  fed  on  the  farms  having  the  poorest  flocks. 

Cattle.  Onlj'-  farms  having  5  or  more  animal  units  in  cattle  and  keeping 
complete  records  were  used  in  the  comparisons  shown  in  Table  10.  The  very  wide 
spread  in  returns  per  $100  fed  between  the  one-third  best  and  one-third  poorest 
herds  is  very  apparent  for  each  class  of  cattle.  '*' 

Dairy  herds  returned  an  average  of  $198  for  each  $100  feed  fed. 
Relatively  low  feed  costs,  good  returns  for  dairy  products,  and  high  pro'duction 
per  cow  were  Important  in  causing  the  difference  of  $257  per  $100  feed  fed  for 
the  52  most  profitable  herds  and  only  $l!+8  for  the  52  least  profitable  ones 
(Table  10).  ,     . 

Feeder  cattle  gains  appeared  to  be  more  dependent  on  low  feed  costs  per 
100  pounds  gain  than  on  the  quality  of  cattle  fed'  and  the  spread  between  buying 
and  selling  prices.  The  52  most  profitable  herds,  as  compared  with  the  52  least 
profitable  ones,  had  $2,14-5  lower  feed  charges  per  100  pounds  but  only  $.85  more 
spread  (Table  10) . 

Beef  cow  and  dual-purpose  herds  paid  well' for  their  feed  in  19^0,  even 
when  they  were  charged  with  hay  at  market  value  and  pasture  at  five  cents  per 
day- -$1.50  per  month.  The  1^)-  most  profitable  beef  Gow  herds  returned  a  very  ^ce 
profit  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ih   least  profitable  ones,  partly  because  of  a 
higher  production  of  beef  per  cow  in  the  herd  but  more  because  of  the  very  low 
feed  costs  of  only  $6.l6  per  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  po\mds  of  milk  (Table  lO). 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock  will  increase  the  ret-ums  for  feed 
fed  to  many  dual-purpose  and  beef  cow  herds. 

Sheep.  Only  farms  having  5  or  more  animal  units  in  sheep  and  keeping 
complete  records  were  used  in  the  comparisons  shown  in  Table  11.  The  average 
native  flock  paid  well  for  the  feed  at  the  prices  charged,  especially  since  more 
than  75  percent  of  their  feed  consisted  of  hay  an.d  pasture  which  have  little  or 
no  market  value.  Feeder  sheep  paid  a  good  return  of  $ll4-9  for  each  $100  feed  fed. 
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Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of 
all 

farms 


Average 

of 
one -third 
best 


Average 
of 
one -third 
poorest 


Number  of  farms  

Total  feed  to  hogs 

Total  returns  from  hogs  .  .  . 
Total  returns  at  average  rate 

Hog  efficiency  index 

Returns  per  $100  feed  .... 


Total  pounds  of  pork  produced  .... 

Average  weight  per  hog  sold  

Returns  per  100  Ih.  pork  produced  .  . 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  pork  produced  . 

Pigs  farrowed  per  litter  (255  farms). 

Pigs  weaned  per  litter 

Pounds  feed  per  100  lb.  pork 

Pounds  protein  feed  per  100  lb.  feed. 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  was: 


Grain  

Protein  supplement. 
Salt  and  minerals  . 
Hay  and  pastiure    .    , 


Price  received  per  100  lb.   sold  

Percent  of  sales  for  yeai'  on  hand  Jan.   1 


$ 


$ 


510 
771 
085 

085 
100 
118 


58  686 

5.59 
1+.58 

7.9 
6.2 
kl3 

8.6 


81.0 

16.6 

.5 

1.9 

5.59 

1+2.8 


170 
1+95 
176 
761+ 
125 
1I+6 


$ 


58  759 

21+1+ 

^     5.62 

5.86 

8.1 
6.6 
51+6 
9.0 


79.8 

17.1+ 

.6 

2.2 

5.52 

56.8 


$ 


$ 


170 
908 
798 
251 
30 
9h 


55  578 

255 

$  5.05 

5.56 

7.6 
5.6 
1+92 

8.5 


82.2 

15.8 

.1+ 

1,6 

5.22 
50.2 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
hogs.  Only  farms  producing  10,000  pounds  or  more  per  farm  were  used  in  this 
comparison. 
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Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of 
all 

farms 


Average 
of 
one -third 
best 


Average 
of 

one -third 
poorest 


Niuaber  of  farms 

Total  feed  to  poultry  .... 
Total  returns  from  poultry.  . 
Total  returns  at  average  rate 
Poultry  efficiency  index.  .  . 
Returns  per  $100  feed  .... 


Average  number  of  hens  kept  

Average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen 

Total  returns  per  hen  

Average  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  .... 
Percent  of  eggs  laid  in  Oct.,  Nov., Dec. 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  feed 


$ 


252 
25I+ 
1+51 
1+51 
100 
177 

1U8 
156 

5.05 
.19 

2I+.8 

1.51 


$ 


$. 


81+ 
222 
517 
595 
152 
255 

11+2 

II+5 

5.65 

.20 

26.6 

1.50 


81+ 
265 
556 
1+69 

76 
155 

1I+7 

119 
2.1+2 

.18 
21.6 

1.27 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
poultry.  Only  flocks  having  50  or  more  hens  were  used  in  this  comparison. 
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Tatle  11. --Sheen  Enterprise: 


a/ 


iter 


Your 
fara 


!  Average 
i         of 
j         all 

I  farsis 


Average 
of 

one -third 
best 


Average 

of 

one -third 

•poorest 


Native  flocks  of  sheep 

li-ucber  cf  flocks 

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Total  returns  fros.  sheep  

Total  returns  at  average  raxe.  .  . 

Sheep  efficiency  index  

Setums  per  $100  feed 

Po'jnds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced 
Returns  per  100  l"b.  produced  .  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  Ih.  produced  . 

Price  per  ICO  lb.  sold  

Percent  of  feed  value  that  -••as: 


Grain 

Protein  supplement    . 

Salt  and  riinerale.    . 

Total  concentrates 

Eay 


Silage  , 
Past-ore . 

Total  ro'gghages 


77 
252 
557 
557 
100 
li^2 

5  856 
9.26 

10.21 

29.5 
.5 

1.0 

50.6 
21.9 
1.9 
U5.6 
69. t^ 


$ 


26 

21+1 

252 

5U2 

68 

97 


2  821 

$     &.2k 

8.55 

10.32 

51^.5 

.1 

55.6 

19.5 

1.1 

lil+.O 

61+.U 


&arj_o"v" 


Laiibs  brjght 


!r-jjiber  cf  flocks 

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Tot^l  ret"ams  from  sheep  .  .  . 
Total  reti-ums  at  average  rate. 
Sheep  efficiency  index  ,  .  .  . 
Eetums  per  $100  feed 


Poijnds  of  lEutton  and  wool  produced 
Eet-oms  per  100  lb.  produced  .  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  produced  . 

Price  per  100  lb.  bought  

Price  per  100  lb.  sold  

Percent  of  feed  value  that  -^ra-s: 


Grain 

Protein  supplement  . 
Salt  and  minerals.    . 

Total  concentrates 

Hay 

Silage   

Past^jre 

Total  roijghages.    . 


$ 


$ 


kk 
823 
227 
227 
100 
li4-9 


$ 


12  S37 
9.56 
6.1+1 
8.U6 
8.87 

66.5 
h.9 

72.9 

16.8 

.8 

_2^ 

27.1 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns 
sheep.  Only  farms  havir^  three  or  more  animal  ijnits  in 
this  comparison. 


$ 


15 

821+ 

850 

1  228 

69 

$   105 

9  757 

$  8.71 
e.kk 

7.95 
8.52 

68.0 
6.7 

1^ 

76.5 
12.9 
.1 
10.5 
23.5 


per  $100  feed  fed  to 
sheep  were  used  in 
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Influence  of  Price  on  Fara  Samln^s 

Price  of  products  sold  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  important  factors  that 
affect  farm  earnings.  However,  it  is  not  as  important  as  other  factors  in  caus- 
ing the  great  differences  in  earnings  on  farms  of  the  same  type  during  any  one 
year  or  period  of  years.  In  individ^oal  cases,  a  speciallv  good  or  poor  price  for 
the  major  products  sold  may  be  a  very  influential  factor  in  determining  the  net 
farm  income.  Usually,  however,  each  cooperator  will  find  that  production  costs 
are  miich  more  effective  in  making  incomes  high  or  low  than  are  the  prices  of 
products  sold.  If  his  prices  are  consistently  low  from  year  to  year,  each  co- 
operator  may  well  study  the  reasons  for  such  low  prices.  The  amounts  and  prices 
of  most  of  the  products  sold  from  Farm  Bioreau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  dur- 
ing 19^0  are  shown  in  Table  12. 


Tahle  12. --Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Item 


To'or 
farm 


:iipher- valued- l:ir.d  farms 


All 
farms 


113  with 

highest 

earnings 


113 

lowest 
earnings 


70 
lower- 
value  d- 
land 
fai-ms 


Amounts  of  -products  sold 

Corn  -  bushels  

Oats  -  bushels  

Wheat  -  bushels 

Soybeans  -  bushels  

Beef  -  pounds .  ,  .  , 

Pork  -  po'jnds 

Mutton  and  wool  -  pounds  .... 

Milk  -  pounds  produced  

Eggs  -  dozens 

Prices  received 

Com  -  per  bushel 

Oats  -  per  bushel 

Vnieat  -  per  bushel . 

Soybeans  -  per  bushel 

Beef  -  per  100  pounds 

Pork  -  per  100  pounds 

Mutton  and  wool  -  per  100  pounds 

Milk  -  per  100  pounds 

^Sfis  -  per  dozen  


2  957 

302 

155 

258 

56  259 

5U  901 

5  072 

kh  J+27 

918 


.58 

.55 

.79 

.85 

9.87 

5.U0 

9.05 

1.1^7 

.19 


5  216 
826 
IBS 
29S 
57  i+99 
^5  395 
205 
079 

soi 


k2 


.59 
.55 
.86 

.89 

10.38 

5.U6 

8.95 

1.50 

.18 


2  650 

759 

15^^ 

177 

28  057 

52  997 

5  55!+ 

55  1^90 

758 


.58 
.52 
.71 
.81 

9.55 
5.50 
9.iv2 

1.5s 
.18 


1  565 
558 
210 

£2  89c 

29  562 

k   165 

61  509 

799 


.58 
.52 

.dS- 

9.51 
5.5c 
8.26 
1.1^-6 
.20 
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Labor  and  Horse  smd  Machinery  Costs 

Labor  costg.  Averaige  labor  costs  of  $1,301  vere  slightly  lover  on  the 
115  farms  vlth  the  higher  valued  land  and  vlth  the  highest  earnings  than  were  the 
average  labor  costs  of  ^Ij^jk   on  the  farms  with  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops 
and  livestock.  Despite  lower  labor  costs,  the  most  profitable  farms  produced 
better-than-average  yields  of  crops  and  had  better-than-average  returns  from  feed 
fed  to  livestock  (Table  5).  On  the  other  hand,  labor  costs  were  $55  higher  per 
farm  on  the  115  least  profitable  farms  with  the  higher*  valued  land  even  though  they 
had  low  crop  yields  and  low  returns  from  feed  fed  to  livestock. 

The  standard  days  of  man  labor  required  for  the  production  of  crops  and 
livestock,  as  shown  in  Table  15^  are  based  on  many  years  of  complete  cost  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Estimates  for  uncommon 
crops  were  made  by  applying  the  same  figure  used  for  similar  common  crops.  These 
standard  requirements  were  applied  to  the  acres  of  crops  and  the  amounts  of  live- 
stock on  each  farm  in  order  to  calculate  the  total  days  of  productive  labor  for 
the  farm. 


Table  I3. --Standards  for  Calculating  Days  of  Productive  Labor 
on  Crops  and  Productive  Livestock 


Kind  of  crop  or  livestock 


Days  of  labor  required 


Corn 

Oats  (threshed  basis) 

Winter  wheat  (combined  basis) 

Spring  wheat  (threshed) 

Barley  (threshed) 

Soybeans  for  grain  (combined) 


.95  per  acre 

.67  per  acre 

.37  per  acre 

,67  per  acre 

.67  per  acre 

.U2  per  acre 


I 


Alfalfa 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

Timothy 

Soybean  hay 

Cattle  other  than  cows  milked 

Cows  milked 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Hens 


1.30  per  acre 

.92  per  acre 

.92  per  acre 
Iw^O  per  acre 

2.10  per  animal  unitS/ 
12100  per  cow 

.30  per  100  pounds   . 

3.67  per  animal  unitS/ 
29.30  per  100  hens 


a/  An  animal  unit  consists  of  one  mature  cow,  two  heifer  calves  or  yearlings, 
1,000  pounds  liveweight  of  feeder  cattle,  5  to  6  ewes,  and  10  to  20  lambs. 


The  standard  labor  requirements  for  livestock  were  raised  above  those 
used  in  former  years  to  allow  for  the  labor  of  hauling  manure.  It  was  assumed 
that  one-half  of  the  manure  produced  by  hogs  and  two-thirds  of  that  produced  by 
cattle  and  sheep  were  hauled  and  spread  at  a  labor  cost  of  one  hour  per  ton  of 
manure.  Thus,  livestock  farms  will  have  a  more  nearly  equal  advantage  with  grain 
faxms  in  calculating  the  labor  accomplishment  index. 
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Tablfl  l^.--La"bor  and  Horse  and  Machinery  Costs 


Higher-valued-land  farms 


Item 


Your 

farm 


All 

565 

farms 


115  with 

highest 

eaminfis 


113  with 

lowest 
earnings 


70 
lower - 
valued- 
land 
farms 


Days  of  productive  work 

On  crops 

On  livestock  

Total  days  of  productive  work.  . 
Labor 

Average  number  of  men  for  12  months 
Days  of  productive  work  per  man.  . 
Labor  charge  per  month  of  labor.  , 
Total  labor  charge  ........ 

Labor  charge  at  normal  rate.  .  .  . 

Labor  accomplishment  index 


$ 


165.0 
267.9 
432.9 

1.94 
225.1 
$55.82 
1  25^^ 
1  262 
100.6 


175.4 
314.1 
489.5 


2.00 
244.7 
$54.21 
1  301 
1  374 
105.6 


167.8 

2?7.7 
405.5 

1.97 

205.8 

$54.66 

1  290 

1  235 

95.7 


145.9 
276.4 

422.3 

1.78 
237.2 
$52.15 
1  116 
1  182 
105.9 


Horses  and  machinery 

Average  number  of  vork  horses.  . 

Percent  of  farms  with  tractors . . 

Percent  of  farms  with  trucks  .  . 

Feed  cost  per  workable  horse  .  , 

Total  horse  and  machinery  cost  . 

Total  cost  at  normal  rate.  .  .  . 

Horse  and  mach.  accomp.  index.  . 
Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Auto--unly  farm  share 

Truck — only  farms  with  trucks.  . 

Tractor- -only  faxms   with  tractors 

Other  machinery- -all  farms  .  .  . 
Income  from  use  of  machinery^/  .  . 


$ 


a/  This  figure  includes  the  automobile. 


2.8 

99.1 

55.2 

$43.57 

$1  105 

1  139 

105.1 

$  155 

147 

283 

460 

$  116 


2.5 
100.0 

54.9 
$52.40 
$1  103 

1  245 
112.9 

$  133 
142 

279 

471 

$  127 


3.1 

97.5 

52.2 

$43.23 

$1  164 

1  136 

97.6 

$  145 
156 
502 
467 

$  103 


3.0 
98.6 
42.9 
$43.00 

$  897 
1  038 

115.7 

$  117 
112 

235 

350 
$   85 


Horse  and  machinery  costs.  Lov  power  and  machinery  costs  for  the  amount 
of  vork  done  increased  the  net  farm  earnings  on  many  feirms.     The  average  cost  of 
$1,103  per  farm  on  the  113  most  profitable  farms  with  the  higher  valued  land  was 
$l42  less  than  the  average  cost  on  farms  having  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on 
crops  and  livestock. 

Anyone  who  finds  his  power  and  machinery  costs  particularly  high  may 
locate  the  source  of  such  high  costs  in  his  auto,  truck,  tractor,  or  other 
machinery  accounts  by  comparing  his  record  with  that  of  the  average  of  farms 
similar  to  his.  In  making  such  a  comparison,  the  size  of  farm  and  the  amount  of 
tillable  land  need  to  be  considered. 
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Table  15. --County  Averages  of  Factors  Helpliya:  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business 


Item 

Number  of  farms 

Acres  in  farm 

Value  of  land  per  acre  

Total  investments  per  acre  

Rate  earned  on  investment 

Gross  eairnings  per  acre 

Gross  expenses  per  acre 

Net  eeirninf^s  per  acre 

Cash  receipts--total  

Livestock  except  dairy  and  poultry  and  oggs. 

Dairy  products  

Poultry  and  eggs  

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Labor  off  farm  and  miscellaneous  

Soil  conservation  payments  

Cash  expenses--total  

Livestock  bought .  .  .  . 

Feeds 

Machinery  emd  equipment 

Farm  improvements 

Livestock,  crop,  and  other  expense  

Hired  labor 

Taxes  (isind  and  personal) 

Cash  balance  for  the  year 

Inventory  changes 

Eecei'^ts  less  expenses  on  inventory  basis.  .  . 

Crop  yields:  Com 

Oats 

^/IheSit 

Soybeans  for  grain  

Crop  yield  index »  .  . 

Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 

Livestock  returns  per  $100  feed: 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

All  livestock 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans  for  grain  

All  hay  and  pasture  crops,  .  .  . 

Biennial  and  pereimial  legumes  . 

Months  of  man  labor 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  .  .  .  . 

Improvements  cost  per  acre  

Limestone  and  phosphate  cost  per  acre 

Taxes  per  acre  (land  and  personal)  


Northern  Illinois  counties 


Bureau 


DeKalb 


Grundy 


Kendall 


21 

126 
206 
7.61^ 


$ 


$  32.06 
16.  In 
$  1^.6$ 


n+0 
261+ 
129 
221 

7.78^ 


$ 


$  35.79 
18.61 


19 

293 

110 

168 

6.3i+^ 


$ 


18 
268 
115 
19U 
6.08^ 


$  26.60 
1U.80 
$  11.80 


$10  686 

1+68 

hn 

1  790 

392 

155 
612. 


^  17.18 


!S16  400 


$  22.39 
11.77 
$  10.62 


$  8  158 

2  516 

869 

5I+6 

5  171 

329 

61+ 

863 


$  8  P77. 


12  230 
65i+ 
363 
1  765 
595 
120 


OZHo" 


$10  329 

"5585 

891+ 

1+59 

2  192 

1+07 
268 


$  6  7^0 


3 
1 

1 


397 
525 
237 
561 
1+09 
61+1 

307 


^12  1+57 
6  305 


¥ 


011+ 

831 

61+6 
609 
681+ 
368 


763 
538 
3I+I 
827 
1+1+0 

1+85 
336 


91+6 

200 
350 
811 
1+1+9 
623 
371 


2  809 
1  31^0 
1+  ll+9 


3  91^3 
1  032 

1+921 


3  1+28 

171+ 

_1602 


61.7 
20.6 
18.1+ 
87 


3  579 

1+8 

3  627 


65.1+ 
65.3 
53.3 
25. I*- 
111+ 


69.9 
71.8 
33.8 
18.9 
120 


53.3 
72.0 
29.8 
19.9 
105 


$  II+.85 


$  18.57 


$  22.03 


$     7.56 


137  1$ 
128 

133 

167 

135 

9 


133 
12I+ 
156 
163 
132 
96 


$ 


175 
116 
178 
162 

153 
101+ 


$ 


37.1 
19.8 
.6 
11.6 
18.6 
25.1+ 


II+5 
115 
118 
161 
132 


^5: 


36.3 
19.8 
.2 
1^.5 
50.9 
26.8 


90.5 

35.9 
19.1 
1.7 
i^.5 
27.8 
23.8 


31+. 6 
23.1 
2.8 
1^.3 
26.5 
2I+.7 


$ 


22.8 
7.20 
6.17 
I.7I+ 
.37 
1.26 


$ 


25.3 
6.71 
5.83 
1.96 
.1+2 
1.59 


21+.0 
5.39 
I+.85 
1.37 
.28 
I.II+ 


$ 


2I+.7 
6.32 
5.56 
2.03 
.38 
1.39 
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Table  13«--Coimty  Averages  of  Factors  Eelpln^  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Buainess  (Cont.) 


Northern 

Illinois  counttag 

Western  11] 

.inois  counties 

LaSalle 

Lee 

Mar. Put. 

Fulton 

Henderson 

Henry 

Knox 

McDonou^ 

Mercer 

51 

56 

52 

9 

15 

52 

25 

25 

10 

282 

276 

524 

297 

294 

262 

502 

506 

559 

$   127 

$   118 

$   114 

$   85 

$    75 

$   99 

$  105 

$   107 

$    82 

198 

184 

178 

156 

138 

166 

170 

171 

150 

6.26^ 

7.29^ 

6.11^ 

6.71$ 

8.72fo 

e.1% 

6.85^ 

8.76^^ 

9.6l< 

v,  26.52 

$  26.95 

i>  26.89 

iS20.28 

$  26.43 

;>27.o8 

$24.78 

$  29.18 

$  28.12 

15.92 
{;  i2.'+o 

15.52 

16.02 

11.06 

14.59 

15.82 

ijll.65 

14.16 

15.75 

i;  15.41 

b  10.37 

i>   9.22 

4  12.04 

i)11.26 

;;  15.02 

$  14.59 

1510  600 

bio  455 

i->ii  670 

Ji8  555 

$15  740 
10  449 

!S9  211 

{;8  819 
^  551 

;n2  944 

$12  816 

5  045 

6  526 

7  068 

4  819 

6  l4o 

8  5^1 

7  730 

608 

605 

492 

427 

125 

428 

644 

252 

661 

505 

258 

164 

153 

85 

207 

112 

268 

195 

5  116 

1  914 

2  640 

1  751 

1  628 

1  596 

2  555 

2  281 

2  657 

1+81 

569 

567 

398 

491 

267 

252 

645 

475 

180 

155 

165 

148 

229 

154 

161 

194 

212 

865 

652 

774 

659 

755 

659 

764 

745 

353 

$  7  522 

$  7  254 
2  858 

>  8  267 
2  597 

$5  982 

nil  588 

^ 

>6  787 

$5  061 
1  069 

< 

5  8  105 

$  7  714 

2  U75 

2  007 

6  555 

2  578 

2  4o6 

2  i+34 

1  091 

1  088 

1  807 

835 

1  729 

1  103 

651 

1 754 

1  098 

1  714 

1  293 

1  551 

1  257 

1  582 

1  301 

1  170 

1  858 

1  601 

506 

682 

575 

568 

416 

535 

675 

496 

630 

526 

405 

482 

319 

493 

358 

447 

465 

538 

621 

552 

7S5 

505 

629 

705 

610 

767 

845 

589 

571 

492 

495 

584 

407 

459 

401 

513 

$  5  278 

>   5  221 

$  5  403 

$2  575 

$  2  152 

i)2  424 

$5  75s 

$  4  859 

$  5  102 

644 

928 

485 

754 

1  824 

952 

190 

119 

457 

5  922 

4  149 

5  886 

5  127 

5  976 

5  556 

3  948 

4  958 

5  559 

52.2 

61.1 

50.5 

55.6 

68.9 

66.4 

58.2 

68.6 

61.6 

65.2 

61.5 

58.9 

56.1 

51.5 

49.6 

44.5 

59.0 

43.5 

29^2 

24.6 

26.8 

50.6 

26.4 

33.2 

23.5 

28.5 

18.0 

22.5 

20.0 

18.8 

23.5 

21.5 

25.1 

25.9 

22.4 

97 

106 

93 

99 

111 

104 

102 

116 

101 

^  11.34 

f  14.08 

1  15.13 

$11.99 

$  17.25 

$15.57 

$11.57 

$  16.85 

$  11.47 

$   142 

^   157 

^   148 

$  149 

$   l4o 

$  159 

$  154 

$   145 

$   184 

115 

120 

125 

103 

116 

111 

129 

121 

124 

156 

158 

114 

173 

160  !   156 

127 

213 

159 

170 

184 

161 

153 

255 

184 

ISO 

190 

184 

155 

134 

155 

124 

152 

157 

141 

154 

160 

95 

97 

101 

93 

101 

102 

103 

102 

118 

87,0 

87.4 

80.2 

75.6 

76.6 

79.6 

82.5 

84.0 

72.8 

57.4 

55.5 

55.6 

23.0 

52.6 

52.6 

52.8 

32.1 

57.4 

20.9 

21.8 

16.9 

13.4 

15.7 

18.7 

12.6 

12.5 

10.1 

1.9 

.8 

4,7 

9.9 

5.2 

1.7 

1.7 

6.7 

-- 

^.7 

6.4 

6.9 

10.6 

6.6 

4.8 

15.2 

14.0 

8.5 

24.7 

28.5 

27.8 

52.7 

51.9 

56.5 

27.8 

27.6 

50.6 

25.6 

25.2 

24.8 

25.8 

24.8 

26.5 

24.8 

22.9 

26.5 

25.2 

22.5 

25.7 

21.6 

25.7 

25.6 

23.0 

25.9 

26.6 

$  5.95 

p  5.83 

1  6.19 

$  5.99 

$  6.80 

$  8.07 

$  5.89 

$  6.42 

$  6.98 

5.08 

4.85 

5.57 

5,21 

6.82 

6.54 

5.59 

5.51 

6.26 

1.51 

1.55 

1.55 

1.15 

1.17 

1.56 

1.65 

1.22 

1.52 

.27 

.29 

.26 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.21 

.18 

.26 

1.58 

1.54 

1.52 

1.66 

1.31 

1.55 

1.52 

1.31 

1.44 
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Table  15.-  County  Averagge  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (Cont..) 


Item. 

Number  of  farms 

Acres  in  fam 

Value  of  land  per  acre  

Total  investments  per  acre  

Rate  earned  on  investment 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 

Gross  expenses  per  acre 

IJet  earnings  per  acre ■  .  .  . 

Cash  receipts- -total  

Livestock  except  dairy  and  poultry  and  eggs. 

Dairy  products  

Poultry  and  eggs  

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Labor  off  farm  and  miscellaneous  

Soil  conservation  payments 

Ca3h   .-fxpenses-- total 

L.:  '••eotock  bought 

F-si?! . 

M.^icni:iery  and  enuipment 

Fai'ai  lJcpi'OV5.'!ir-n"ua 

Liv*!:'S^..-ick»  crco,  and  other  expense 

Hireu.  .'ibor 

Ta:ce;'  'larA  aj-i  p-;rfional). 

Cash  taJjjncc  rror  the  yrie^ 

Inventor}  changes 

Receipts  less  expenses _cn_  inventory  basis.  .  . 
Crop  yields:  Corr. 

Oaos 

Vnieat 

Soybeans  for  grain  

Crop  yield  index  

Feed  per  acre  to  pi'oductive  llvestocK 

Livestock  returns  per  $100  feed: 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

All  livestock 

All  livestpck_eff iciency  index  . 

Percent  uf  laxid  area  tillabie 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com 

Oats 

Viheat 

Soybeans  for  grain  

All  hay  and  pasture  crops.  .  .  . 

. Bienr; ial  and  perennial  legumes  . 

Months  of  man  labor.  .~ '  .  . 

Labor  coat  per  crop  acre . 

Horse  ena  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  .... 

Improvements  cost  per  acre  

Limestone  and  phosphate  cost  per  acre 

Taxes  per  acre  (land  and  personal)  


Vestem  Illinois  counties  (Cont^ 


Peoria 


Rock  Is.  Stark 


Warren 


25 

251 

$   96 

155 

6,6^ 


$ 


16 
226 

75 
ll«3 

2^M 


I 


$28.78 
$12.87 


12 
258 
115 
177 


$ 


15 
301 
108 
17*^ 
1.3% 


$  26.59 


$21^.15 
$10.37 


$26722 
12^ 

'13.67 


mr 


!>  12. 


$10  176 


$6  996 
3  277 
1^75 
278 
1  888 
259 
21+5 
526 


!)8  002 


$h  938 


711 
776 
397 
1I+7 
225 
1U5 
603 


355 
1+22 
275 
758 
710 
1+88 


9Vl 
578 
196 
2  562 
21+7 
162 

m 

$  6  068 


iSS 
030 
091+ 
1+51 
291 
575 
111 


$2  058 
61+8 
2  706 


"5278 
51^.9 
30  8 

22.^ 

96 


$1^  705 
1  115 
931 
1  117 
1+91+ 
312 
392 
3kk 

$3  297 
1+2 


$6  01+7 


725 
591 
756 
779 
279 
51+8 

369 


60.6 

1+5.5 
28.6 

16.3 
_28 


15817 

129 

3  9^6 


$    171 

121 

181 

196 

11+5, 

106! 


"fl53l 


F?11.32 


$ 


172 

115 

i:?i+ 

202 
11+7 
101+ 


^ 


80.5 

29.7 

17.1 

2.1+ 

7.8 

51.7 

28. 7_ 


19.2 
6.62 
6.07 
1.53 
.23 

ls21 


81.3 

33.9 
15A 

1.0 

.9 

1+1.2 

20.  :i 

$  7.65 

6.57 

1.51+ 

.16 


65.2 
53.6 
10.0 
22.3 

107 


"Sto 

81+1 
1  51^ 
550 
1+09 
668 
382 
1+  108 
159 
1+267 


63.0 
51.0 
56.5 
18.9 
105 


$  13.13 


165 
il9 
139 
£11 
ll^O 
102 


$ 


II+8 

119 
108 
168 
132 
100 


36.9 

16.9 

,1+ 

8.1+ 

31.3 

26.8 


■5570" 

56.6 
15.0 
5.5 
7.2 
29.6 
2I+.0 


20.9 
6.1+2 
5.52 
1.61+ 
.11 
1.1+3 


6.01+ 
6.06 
1.56 
.1+6 
1.27 
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Table  15. --County  Averages  of  Factors  Helping  to  Anal^y^e  the  Farm  Business  (Cont.) 


Central 

Illinois  counties 

Average 
No.  go's 

Average  j  Average 

Average 

Ford 

Livings. 

McLean 

Tazewell 

Woodford 

\J,   co'slCe.  co's 

All  co'r 

6" 

57 

'      62 

60 

55 

217 

178 

240 

635 

30h 

255 

308 

257 

257 

280 

278 

266 

274 

$  116 

$  154 

$   134 

$  121 

$   131 

$   121 

$   97 

$  150 

$   117 

180 

201 

205 

184 

200 

194 

161 

196 

185 

5.9rp 

5.21^ 

5.97^ 

7.15^ 

6.56f. 

6.8lfa 

7.67f. 

6.20^- 

6.79^^ 

$21^.35 

$25.45 

$  26.35 

$26.56 

;>  27.00 

$  23.31 

$26.39 

;;25.86 

$  26.86 

13.71 

13.00 

14.22 
*  12.15 

13.42 

13.91 

15.11 
;>  15.20 

14.06 
$12.33 

15.69 
$12.17 

14,29 

$10.62 

i;io.45 

:;i5.l4 

;>  13.09 

$  12.57 

$9  5i^3 
h   194 

Ji7  012 

$12  017 
5  999 

;>9  934 

;>io  200 

;iii  594 

$9  858 
5  93^+ 

k   824 

$10  453 

2  650 

4  151 

4  949 

6  922 

k  450 

5  710 

1^75 

495 

555 

762 

461 

632 

454 

569 

558 

518 

484 

212 

237 

283 

519 

221 

508 

288 

3  188 

2  365 

3  455 

3  382 

3  4l4 

2  597 

1  967 

5  159 

2  565 

156 

255 

506 

431 

282 

459 

372 

566 

392 

239 

134 

167 

161 

125 

151 

204 

151 

167 

773 

633 

1  125 

610 

686 

734 

686 

821 

755 

$6  1^59 

;j4  24i 

$  7  845 
2  6^4 

$6  049 
1  620 

(>  6  275 

!  $  8  192 
3  155 

:i6  539 

$6  147 

$  6  956 

1  670 

1  144 

2  148 

2  123 

1  895 

2  589 

1  050 

544 

1  202 

954 

1  122 

1  369 

1  073 

960 

1  152 

1  390 

1  059 

1  700 

1  53»^ 

1  136 

1  530 

1  377 

1  583 

1  452 

705 

596 

553 

546 

383 

650 

548 

476 

550 

516 

357 

486 

4o4 

366 

490 

387 

409 

429 

696 

398 

761 

573 

577 

655 

633 

586 

616 

452 

545 

499 

413 

495 

333 

598 

458 

408 

;;3  081+ 

$2  771 

$  4  172 

$5  855 

$  3  925 

$  3  402 

$3  299 

$3  677 

$  5  ^77 

532 

56 

-70 

-128 

-183 

716 

521 

-59 

568 

3  616 

2  827 

4  102 

3  727 

5  742 

4  118 

3  820 

5  618 

5  845 

kh.a 

39.5 

48.2 

55.9 

55.1 

57.0 

62.6 

49.1 

55.6 

64.6 

58.6 

64.8 

61.2 

61.8 

,   64.6 

51.1 

61.6 

60.4 

22.0 

25.0 

24.4 

26.3 

25.4 

28.6 

29.9 

25.2 

27.1 

12.5 

16.8 

20.0 

24.1 

20.7 

19.7 

23.3 

20.5 

21.0 

87 

81 

93 

102 

102 

1    103 

105 

94 

100 

$  9.58 

$  8. 60 

$  12.29 

$10.52 

$  11.57 

i$  14.95 

$15.75 

$10.79 

$  15.08 

$  lJ+7 

t    167 

$   150 

$  177 

$   159 

$   140 

$  157 

$  161 

$   151 

121 

118 

115 

116 

123 

120 

118 

117 

118 

180 

196 

147 

139 

149 

i    158 

145 

150 

146 

186 

183 

188 

183 

184 

167 

190 

184 

177 

1U5 

154 

135 

150 

144 

1    154 

158 

144 

139 

100 

103 

100 

105 

104 

1     97 

103 

102 

100 

95.1 

92.5 

69.2 

85.3 

87.4 

1   86.3 

81.2 

88.7 

85.7 

53.5 

35.7 

35.9 

51.2 

52.7 

55.5 

33.1 

34.1 

51^.5 

18.5 

22.7 

13.5 

14.1 

20.5 

20.1 

14.8 

17.2 

17.6 

k.i 

1.6 

4.0 

9.4 

2.5 

1.9 

3.1 

4.4 

5.2 

5.3 

8.2 

12.6 

9.9 

5.5 

6.1 

8.8 

9.2 

8.0 

29.6 

26.0 

26.7 

26.2 

28.3 

26.5 

31.3 

27.1 

28.2 

25.4 

23.5 

22.5 

23.4 

25.1 

24.4 

26.1 

23.5 

24.5 

24.2 

19.4 

25.1 

22.1 

22.7 

24.0 

22.3 

22.4 

25.1 

$  5.67 

$  5.88 

$  5.76 

$  6.49 

$  6.68 

$  6.18 

$  6.72 

$  6.14 

$  6.51 

4.87 

5.24 

5.22 

5.61 

5.48 

5.36 

5.94 

5.56 

5.51 

1.72 

1.26 

1.30 

1.21 

1.28 

1.65 

1.44 

1.26 

1.45 

.18 

.25 

.19 

.23 

.20 

.32 

.21 

.22 

.25 

1.49 

1.47 

1.62 

1.60 

1.92 

1.57 

1.45 

1.64 

1.49 
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Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  Important  farm  products. --Prices  of  most  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  higher  at  the  end  of  19^0  than  at  the  beginning,  "but  prices  of 
all  grains  except  com  were  lower. 

Although  many  commodities  were  lower  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  all  the  principal  Illinois  farm  products  except  horses  and 
hogs  averaged  higher  in  19l<-0  than  in  1939.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices 
averaged  5  percent  higher  in  19^1-0  than  in  1959.  The  increases  for  the  various 
groups  were  as  follows:  grains,  25  percent;  dairy  products,  8  percent;  fruits, 
6  percent;  and  chickens  and  eggs,  3  percent.  Meat  animals  decreased  h   percent 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  hogs, 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  ratios  between  the  prices 
of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock  products  and  grains. 
During  19^0,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  materially  higher  than  that  of  hogs, 
other  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of  the  price  of 
cattle  to  the  price  of  com  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  cattle  feeder  than  to 
the  hog  feeder.  In  19^40,  9.2  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  compared  with  an  average  of  15. i)-  bushels  in  1959.  During  the  fall  breeding 
season,  the  ratio  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  hog  producer. 

December  15  farm  prices      Average  yearly  farm  prices 
Farm  product  1939        19I1O        '    lg39         19I0 

Com,  bu.  $  .I1.7  $  .52  $  .1^5  $  .56 

V-Tieat,  bu,  .88  .79  .6?  .8I 

Oats,  bu.  .35  ,35  .28  .52 

Barley,  bu.  ,kk  ,k9  .kl  M 

Soybeans,  bu.  .95  .81  .ik  .85 

Hay,  ton  6,50  7.5O  6.05  6,68 

Horses,  head  85. 00  74.00  85. 00  77.00 

Hogs,  cwt,  5.10  5.80  6.56  5.54 

Beef  cattle,  cwt.  8.3O  9.8O  8.I8  8.84 

Lambs,  cwt.  8.20  8.8O  8.I8  8.52 

Mlk  cows,  head  65.00  .  68.00  63. 00  65. 00 

Milk,  cwt.  1.80  2.00  1.59  1.68 

Butterfat,  lb.  .26  ,3k  .25  .27 

Chickens,  lb.  .11  ,1?  .15  .15 

Eggs,  doz.  .19  .27  .16  .17 

Variations  in  supplies. — Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time  influ- 
ence farm  earnings,  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  property 
must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  The  Influence  is 
greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  Abundant  feed  supplies 
and  increasing  inventories  have  characterized  the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of 
1956.  In  19^0,  however,  the  rather  spotted  crop  situation  resulted  in  somewhat 
low  inventories  of  feed  on  some  farms  and  large  feed  supplies  on  others.  For  the 
3tate  as  a  whole,  the  com  reserves  on  January  1,  19^1,  were  the  smallest  since 
I95T,  reflecting  not  only  the  sumller  crop  but  also  the  smaller  amount  of  sealing 
~.hat  took  place  xmder  the  loan  program.  Supplies  of  other  feed  and  grain  crops 
were  larger  on  January  1,  1941,  than  in  19U0.  According  to  the  Dividion  of  Agri- 
fiultural  Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major  grain  crops  on 
IlllnolB  farma  on  January  1,  1940,  and  194l,  were  as  follows: 
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net  income 
an  acre 


•26  '27  '28  '29  "30  '31  '32  '33  "34  '35  '36  '37  3  8  '39 

Fig.  2. — Average  net  cash  income  an  acre  (unpaid  labor  deducted)  on 
Illinois  accounting  farms,  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers, 
1926-1939. 


Index 

MOh 


ICO 


40 


I  ,  I I I L- 


jcin. 


t^ar.  ''''*>/ 


■j«'fc| 


S^ft.         Nov 


5o;>t  /Vav. 


J  flu.  f^"'  l''«y  viu'i 

1939  l9<qo 

Fig.  3. — Indices  of  the  average  monthly  farm  prices  of  com,  hogs, 
butterfat,  and  beef  cattle,  1939  and  19^0. 
(192i+-1929  >  100) 
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Type  of  grain  19^0  19^1 

(Tnillion  bushels)  (million  bushels) 
Com                  551  280 

Oats  57  98 

Wheat  5  8 

Soybeans  15  17 

On  accounting  farms,  all  livestock  n\ambers  increased  in  1959  oyer  I958. 
In  19'+0,  however,  only  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  feeder  cattle,  and 
fall  pigs  increased;  the  numbers  of  feeder  lambs,  brood  sows,  spring  pigs^  s^nd 
summer  pigs  decreased.  The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in 
livestock  numbers  on  2,8h'J   accounting  farms  during  the  calendar  year  19lj-0. 

Type  of  livestock         igifO  Type  of  livestock         19^0 

(percent  of  increase)  (percent  of  increase) 
Milk  cows               5            Brood  sows  -2 

Beef  cows  10  Spring  pigs  -5 

Feeder  cattle  12  Summer  pigs  -2 

Feeder  lambs  -2  Fall  pigs  9 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  feeder  cat- 
tle was  general  throughout  the  United  States.  This  upward  swing  in  numbers  may 
be  expected  to  continue  for  two  or  three  more  years.  The  decrease  in  the  nxmber 
of  brood  sows,  spring  pigs,  and  summer  pigs  is  much  less  than  that  which  took 
place  in  the  corn  bolt  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  fall  pigs  decreased  12  percent  in 
the  United  States  but  Increased  9  percent  on  Illinois  accounting  farms. 


Crop  Yields  in  Illinois,  19^0 

The  year  19i<-0  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  high  crop  yields  in 
Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  128 
percent  of  the  10-ycar  average,  I929-I958,  and  was  within  five  points  of  being 
as  high  as  in  1959 >  when  the  average  yield  was  155  percent. 

The  19'<-0  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
1929-1958  averages,  follow:  com,  126.8;  oats,  15^.9;  wheat,  I29.5;  and  soybeans, 
89.2.  In  19*^0  com  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Clay,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Hardin,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  ^fe.r^hall,  Elchland,  and  Wayne;  oat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Union;  and  wheat  yields  were  higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except 
Calhoun  and  Cook.  Soybean  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  below  the  average  in 
all  the  principal  soybean-producing  counties.  The  counties  with  the  highest  aver- 
age yields  of  the  various  crops  in  19^+0  ccmpared  with  those  for  the  base  period 
follow;  Randolph  county--corn,  170  percent;  Grundy  county— Oats,  199  percent; 
Alexander  county  and  V/hiteside  county — wheat,  159  percent;  and  ffecoupin  county — 
soybeans,  126  percent. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part.  In  northern  and  southwestern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were  parti- 
cularly favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  com  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest  crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state.  Another  group  of  coiinties  which 
extended  diagonally  southeast  from  Knox  county  had  spotted  and  moderately  low 
crop  yields  in  relation  to  the  crop  yields  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  vari- 
ation in  crop  yields  between  counties  and  groups  of  counties  as  well  as  between 
comiaunlties,  townships,  and  even  individual  farma  was  greater  than  usual  in  19i)-0 
because  of  differences  in  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions. 
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Fig,  U,--Crop  yields  for  1914-0  compared  with  10-year  average  yields  (I929-I958) 
for  the  same  county.  The  indices  are  "based  on  county  yields  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  (Data  from  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service.) 
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Definitions  of  Some  Words  and  Expressions  Used  in  this  Report 

Cash  "balance.  Page  2.  The  cash  balance  is  the  difference  between  the 
cash  farm  income  and  the  cash  farm  expense.  It  is  what  the  farm  business  furnishes 
during  the  calendar  year  for  family  living,  savings,  life  insurance,  and  payments 
of  old  accounts,  interest,  and  principal  of  debts. 

Returns  for  capital  and  management.  Page  5.  The  returns  for  capital  and 
management  are  the  difference  between  the  total  farm  expense  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts and  net  increases  on  the  accrual  or  inventory  basis.  The  total  farm  expense 
includes  the  total  expenses  and  net  decreases  (the  fajmily  and  operator's  labor  and 
depreciation  on  improvements  and  machinery). 

Rate  earned  on  investment.  Page  5»  The  rate  earned  on  investment  is 
the  return  for  capital  and  management  for  each  $100  invested  in  land,  operating 
capital,  and  improvements  (not  including  the  residence). 

Crop  yield  index.  Page  k.     The  crop  yield  index  for  any  farm,  as  used 
in  this  report,  is  the  percentage  that  the  yield  of  all  the  grain  crops  on  the  farm, 
is  of  the  average  yield  on  all  farms. 

Crop  system  index.  Page  10. 

Days  of  productive  labor.  Page  20. 

Cattle  efficiency  index.  Pages  h,  15,  l6,  and  17.  The  cattle  efficiency 
index  for  any  farm  is  the  percentage  that  the  return  from  cattle  on  the  farm  is  of 
what  the  return  wo'old  have  been  if  the  cattle  had  been  fed  with  the  average  returii 
per  $100  feed  for  that  class  of  cattle.  tj 

Sheep,  hog,  and  poultry  efficiency  Indices.  Pages  k,   15,  15>  sjid.   l8.    . 
These  numbers  are  calculated  the  same  as  are  those  for  cattle.  ^  i 

All  livestock  efficiency  index.  Pages  h   and  15,  The  livestock  efficiency 
index  for  any  farm  is  the  percentage  that  the  return  from  all  livestock  Is  of  what 
the  return  would  have  been  if  each  class  of  livestock  had  been  fed  with  the  aver- 
age return  for  $100  feed. 

Labor  accprnplishmont  index.  Pages  h,   20,  and  21.  The  labor  accomplish- 
ment index  for  any  farm  is  the  percentage  that  the  average  labor  cost  on  farms 
having  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock  as  that  farm  is  of  the  labor 
cost  on  that  farm.  It  is  really  a  measure  of  the  number  of  acres  worked  and  the 
amount  of  livestock  handled  per  man  on  farms  having  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
on  crops  and  livestock. 

Horse  and  machinery  accomplishment  index.  Pages  k   and  21.  These  num- 
bers are  calculated  the  same  as  arc  those  for  labor. 

Feed  charge  (and  returns)  per  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Pe^es  l6  and  17.  Experiment  station  data  show  that  approximately  the  same  value 
of  feed  is  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  beef  as  to  produce  1,000  pounds  of 
milk.  Consequently,  in  order  to  show  the  relative  cost  of  and  retvirns  for  cattle 
products  on  farma  in  which  the  relative  amounts  of  beef  and  milk  vary  greatly, 
this  factor  has  been  found  useful. 
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Purpose  and  Organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau  Farm  l^Jiagement  Service  was  first  organized  in  Illinois 
in  1925.  The  service  has  proved  helpful  to  cooperating  farmers  in  four  ways. 
First ,  it  enables  each  farmer  to  learn  how  profitably  he  has  operated  his  farm  as 
ccsmpared  with  the  operation  of  other  farms  of  the  same  type.  Second,  through  an 
aniiual  report  it  points  out  clearly  to  each  cooperator  those  parts  of  the  'businesE 
that  tend  to  make  his  farm  income  high  or  low.  T^i^jrd,  it  gives  each  cooperator 
the  opportunity  to  learn  fi'om  the  most  successful  iojmera   the  practices  that  have 
led  to  their  sviccess,  Fcnrtli,  it  provides  a  carefully  audited  annual  record  of 
the  farm  business  that  proves  helpful  in  making  income  tax  returns,  securing  bank 
credit,  adjusting  the  shares  of  the  tenant's  and  the  landlord's  income,  settling 
estates,  and  adjusting  taxes. 

Advisory  committees,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  plan  and  direct 
the  work.  These  committees  employ  fieldmen  from  among  those  recommended  by  the 
University.  They  also  hold  and  expend  the  funds  collected  from  the  cooperators. 

The  fieldmen  make  five  regular  contacts  with  all  the  cooperators  during 
the  year.  On  these  visits  they  assist  the  men  with  their  records,  study  the 
annual  report  with  each  cooperator,  discuss  management  problems,  and  give  extra 
time  to  those  who  wish  special  service  in  reorganizing  seme  parts  of  their  farm 
business. 

The  organization  and  continuation  of  the  project  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  hearty  support  of  the  farm  advisers  and  their  assistants.  iJuring 
the  past  year  the  fieldmen,  farm  advisers,  and  committeemen  were  as  follows: 


COUNTY 


ADVISEE 


COMMITTEEMAN 


Fieldman:  W.  A.  Herrington 

Livingston 

J.  L.  Stonnont 

G.  K.  Gee 

McLean 

L.  G,  Rodman 

B.  C.  Kraft 

Tazewell 

G.  H.  Iftner 

H.  L.  Peine 

Woodford 

T,  H.  Brock 

J,  F.  Felter 

Fieldman:  E.  G. 

Fruin 

Bureau 

P,  V,  Dean 

Robert  Jackson 

DeKalb 

B,  P,  Johnson 

M.  C.  Bullis 

Grundy 

M,  E,  Tascher 

E,  N,  Burnham,  Jr. 

Kendall 

W.  P.  Miller 

Ralph  Smith 

LaSalle 

F.  A.  Painter 

W.  F.  Whipple 

Lee 

C.  E.  Yale 

Clarence  Hart 

Marshall-Putnsm    L.  J.  Hager 

C,  0.  Johnson 

Fieldman:  B.  E. 

King 

Fulton 

Henderson 

Henry 

ICnox 

McDonough 

Mercer 

Peoria 

Rock  Island 

Stark 

Warren 


J.  E. 
A.  J» 
H.  K. 
A.  R. 
R,  G. 
E,  D. 
.1.  F. 
R.  C. 
W.  A. 
E.  W. 


Watt 

Reliling 

Danforth 

Kemp 

Benbow 

Peterson 

Green 

Smith 

Gilbert 

Walworth 


M.  R,  Staggs 
G,  F,  Longley 
J,  P.  Hanna 
Ira  Moats 
C.  J.  Webb 
L.  J,  Schroll 
George  Shissler 
H,  0,  Klawonn 
A,  G,  Slebenthal 
Carl  Stewart 
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THREE  YEARS'  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU  FAK^  MAMGEMENT  SERVICE 
ON  160  FARMS  IN  WESTERN  ILLINOIS,  I958,  1959,  19^oi/ 

M,  L.  Mosher,  B.  E.  King,  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Farming  at  its  best  in  corn-belt  counties  will  provide  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  finance  a  satisfactory  living  for  the  people  on  the  land.  This  report, 
which  is  based  on  the  5-year  records  of  I60  farms  in  10  counties  of  western  Illi- 
nois, points  out  clearly  most  of  the  factors  and  combinations  of  factors  which, 
"vdien  well  handled,  lead  to  good  farming. 

The  individual  farmer  should  always  make  a  careful  study  of  his  farm 
business.  This  report  will  enable  each  cooperator  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment Service  during  the  three  years  of  1958,  1959>  and  19^0  to  study  his  business 
more  thoroughly  than  any  one  year's  report  has  made  possible.  It  goes  into  more 
detail  in  regard  to  each  of  several  major  factors  of  farm  production  and  spreads 
any  unusual  or  accidental  losses  or  gains,  such  as  those  caused  by  local  storms, 
drouth,  or  insect  damage  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  many  index  or  percentage  efficiency  measures  used  in  this  report 
provide  a  more  accurate  method  for  locating  the  sources  of  good  or  poor  incomes 
than  otherwise  possible.  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  figures  will  need 
to  study  the  report  carefully  in  ojrder  to  understand  it  fully.  The  index  measures 
are  explained  on  pages  6  and  J, 

This  report  should  prove  helpful  in  three  ways.  First,  it  will  enable 
each  cooperator  to  learn  how  profitably  he  has  operated  his  farm  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  all  the  farms  in  the  service.  This  comparison  shows  how  much 
opportunity  he  has  to  better  his  income. 

Second,  it  points  out  clearly  those  parts  of  each  cooperator 's  business 
that  tend  to  make  his  income  high  or  low.  A  business  should  be  built  around  its 
strong  points  as  well  as  away  from  its  weak  ones.  This  report  enables  one  to  do 
both. 

Third,  it  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  learn  of  the  practices  followed 
by  cooperators  who  have  excelled  along  each  line  of  farm  work.  Additional  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  from  the  fieldman  when  he  discusses  the  report 
witli  each  cooperator. 

Ten  cooperators  who  began  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service 
in  1925  were  making  their  farms  pay  about  $1,500  more  per  farm  per  year  at  the  end 
of  10  years  than  the  farms  wovild  have  paid  if  the  men  had  continued  to  farm  as  they 
were  in  1925.  Truly,  a  study  of  the  business  of  farming  pays. 


1/  The  160  farms  were  in  the  following  counties:  Fulton,  Henderson,  Henry,  Knox, 
McDonough,  Mercer,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  Stark,  and  Warren.  Eighteen  additional 
records  were  kept  during  the  5  years,  but  they  were  not  used  in  this  report 
because  of  marked  differences  in  type  of  land,  size  of  farm,  and  organization 
or  operation  practices. 


2. 

Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses,  Samlnfis«  Cash  Balances, 
and  Inventory  Changes 

Capital  Investments.  The  average  total  Investment  on  the  l60  farms 
Included  In  this  report  was  $U4,1j40  (Tahle  1,  page  5).  This  amDimt  Included 
279.1  acres  of  land  valued  without  buildings  or  fences  at  an  average  of  $99 •5*'- 
per  acre  (Tahle  5,  page  9).  A  slightly  higher  value  per  acre   for  both  land  and 
ingjrovements  on  the  52  least  profitable  farms  than  on  the  52  most  profitable 
farms  Indicate  a  somewhat  better  quality  of  land  and  buildings. 

Receipts  and  Met  Increases.  The  total  annual  receipts  and  net  in- 
creases, including  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household,  amounted 
to  $7,071  per  farm.  Approximately  55  percent  of  all  the  Income  was  from  hogs; 
25  percent,  from  cattle,  excluding  dairy  products;  15  percent,  from  feed  and 
grain;  9  percent,  from  soil  conservation  payments;  6  percent,  from  dairy  prod- 
ucts; k-  percent,  from  farm  products  used  In  the  household;  5  percent,  from 
poultry;  and  5  percent,  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases.  The  total  expenses  and  net  decreases 
amounted  to  $2,6l5  per  farm  per  year.  Including  the  operator's  and  family's 
labor,  the  total  annual  operating  costs  per  farm  amounted  to  $5,51^»  Of  this 
total,  kl   percent  was  for  labor;  22  percent,  for  machinery  and  equipment;  12 
percent,  for  taxes;  10  percent,  for  farm  improvements;  and  15  percent,  for  other 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

Net  Earnings  on  the  Inventory  Basis.  The  average  annual  net  Income 
for  Investment,  risk,  and  management  was  $5,757  per  farm,  or  8.I<-5  percent  of  the 
total  Investment  of  ^kh,kkO,     The  52  most  profitable  farms  had  average  annual 
incomes  of  $5^52U  per  farm,  but  the  52  least  profitable  ones  had  only  $2,51*1,  a 
difference  of  $2,785  per  farm. 

Cash  Balances.  The  average  balance  between  cash  receipts  and  cash  ex- 
penses was  $5,012  per  farm  per  year  (Table  2,  page  6).  The  52  most  profitable 
farms  had  $1,604  more  cash  balance  per  farm  per  year  than  the  52  least  profitable 
ones.  The  cash  balance  represents  the  farm's  contribution  to  the  money  available 
for  family  living,  payment  of  debts,  interest,  life  insurance,  and  Investments, 

Inventory  Changes.  Inventory  values  of  productive  livestock  averaged 
$14-72  higher  per  year  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the  values 
of  grain  ^kok   higher.  Average  annual  increases  of  $l80  per  farm  In  the  values 
of  farm  improvements  and  of  $15^  per  farm  in  the  values  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  indicate  a  definite  increase  in  repairs  and  replacements  during  the  5 
years. 


Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomes  as 
Related  to  High-  and  Low-Earning  Farms 

The  more  important  factors  that  affect  farm  incomes  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  Table  5,  pages  8  and  9.  Provision  is  made  in  the  farm  efficiency 
chart  on  page  11  for  showing  the  relations  of  most  of  the  factors  on  any  one 
farm  to  those  factors  on  the  more  or  less  successfvil  farms  (Table  h   and  Chart  2, 
page  10).  A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  here  will  be  followed  with 
more  complete  discussions  later  in  the  report. 


5. 

Size  of  Farm.  The  average  size  of  farm  was  279.1  acres,  of  which  82,8 
percent  was  tillable  land.  Not  only  was  the  average  size  of  the  52  most  profit- 
able farms  the  same  as  the  size  of  the  52  least  profitable  farms,  282,5  and  282.6 
acres  respectively,  hut  about  the  same  numbers  of  large,  medium,  and  small  farms 
were  found  in  each  group. 

Size  of  Business.  The  52  most  profitable  farms  did  about  12.5  percent 
more  "business  than  the  52  least  profitable  farms.  The  former  completed  518.2 
days  of  productive  work  on  crops  and  livestock,  but  the  latter  only  i+lT.O.  The 
more  intensive  livestock  business  on  the  52  most  profitable  farms  is  indicated  by 
the  $15.50  worth  of  feed  fed  per  acre  as  cornparei  with  $11,25  on  the  other  group 
of  farms. 

Gross  Farm  Earnings.  The  annual  gross  farm  earnings  were  $260  higher 
on  the  52  most  profitable  farms  and  $865  lower  on  the  52  least  profitable  farms 
than  the  average  gross  earnings  of  farms  with  the  same  amounts  of  work  on  crops 
and  livestock.  On  farms  where  niost  of  the  income  was  from  the  sale  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products,  the  gross  income  was  affected  largely  by  three 
factors:  (l)  crop  system;  (2)  crop  yields;  and  (5)  livestock  efficiency. 

The  52  most  profitable  farms  had  more  profitable  crop  systems  than  the 
32  least  profitable  ones  as  shown  by  the  crop  system  indices  of  101.2  and  98,8 
for  the  respective  groups  of  farms. 

Crop  yields  were  IO6.8  percent  of  the  average  yields  of  farms  with 
similar  soil  on  the  52  most  profitable  farms  and  96,9  percent  of  the  average  on 
the  contrasting  group  of  farms.  The  differences  in  the  grain  crops  for  the 
respective  groups  were:  com,  lOT.il-  and  98.8;  oats,  109,2  and  100,0;  wheat,  100.8 
and  92,2;  and  soybeans,  102.4  and  96,5 

The  efficiency  of  all  productive  livestock  was  110  percent  of  the  aver- 
age on  the  most  profitable  farms  and  90  percent  of  the  average  on  the  other  group. 
The  returns  from  all  the  productive  livestock  were  $652  more  on  the  former  and 
$'j-65  leas  on  the  latter  than  they  would  have  been  on  the  respective  groups  of 
farms  if  the  farms  had  had  average  returns  for  the  same  amounts  of  feed  fed  to 
the  same  classes  of  livestock.  The  respective  livestock  efficiency  indices  for 
different  kinds  of  livestock  for  the  two  groups  were:  cattle.  111  and  95;  hogs, 
109  and  90;  sheep,  109  and  70;  and  poultry,  II6  and  98. 

Costs  of  Farm  Operations,  The  annual  average  combined  costs  of  labor, 
horses  and  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  costs  were  91.2  percent  of  the  average  on 
the  52  most  profitable  farms  and  106,8  percent  of  the  average  on  the  52  least 
profitable  ones. 

Labor  costs  were  9^.8  percent  and  107.7  percent  of  the  average  on  the 
two  groups  of  farms.  Net  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  85.7  percent  and  101.0 
percent  of  the  average  of  farms  that  had  little  or  no  income  from  custom  work. 
Miscellaneous  costs,  including  farm  improvement  expenses,  crop  expenses,  livestock 
expenses,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  were  9^.7  and  lll.^.  percent  of  the 
average  on  the  52  most  profitable  and  the  52  least  profitable  farms,  respectively. 
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Table  2. --Cash  BalanceB,  Inventory  Changes j  and  Tenant-Farm  Eamlnfis 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


52  most 

profitable 

farma 


52  least 

profitable 

farms 


Cash  balances 

Total  cash  receipts  .  .  . 

Total  cash  expenses  .  .  . 

Cash  balances^ 

Inventory  changes 

Farm  improvements  .... 

Horses.  ....  

All  productive  livestock. 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment  , 

Automobile 

Total  inventory  chaxk"^s 


£ 


$  9 14.52 

6  Uho 
$  5  012 


$ 


180 
-k2 
k72 

151^ 

22. 


$11  885 

T  90^ 
$  5  978 

$  133 
-53 
988 
U91 

li^ 


$  1  161 


16 


$  8  36i^ 

/  990 
$  2  31k 


$ 


217 
-1^5 
155 
110 

119 
Ik 


?   ?70 


Rented  farms--nuniber 
Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and 
management 

Five  percent  of  capital  invested. 

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment . 

Returns  for  capital  investment.  . 

Rate  earned  on  investment  .... 


55 

$  7  275 

2  308 

36k 

$  1  9W- 

$5^  360 
2  021 

5. 


$  8  691^ 

3  1^9 

435 

$  2  71^+ 

$3^^  ^+13 
2  637 
1.66$ 


8 

$  5  701 

1  187 

285 

$   902 

$30  202 

1  U20 
'+.70^ 


a/  The  cash  balance  as  used  in  this  report  would  be  a  true  cash  balance  if  all  the 
sales  and  purchases  had  been  for  cash.  It  is  really  the  difference  between 
sales  and  purchases. 


Explanations  of  Indices  and  Percentage  Measures 
of  Farm  Efficiency  Factors 

The  following  explanations  of  indices  and  percentage  measures  of  farm 
efficiency  factors  should  be  studied  carefully  so  that  this  report  may  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  is  the  percentage  that  the  gross 
earnings  of  a  farm  are  of  the  average  gross  earnings  of  farms  with  about  the 
same  days  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock.  Average  gross  earnings  of  farms  that 
had  varying  amounts  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock  are  shown  in  Table  27,  page  53* 

The  percent  of  normal  combined  costs  is  the  percentage  that  the  com- 
bined costs  of  labor,  horse  and  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  costs  are  of  the 
average  combined  costs  of  farms  with  the  same  days  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock. 
Average  combined  costs  of  farms  that  had  varying  amounts  of  work  on  crops  and 
livestock  are  shoim  in  Table  27,  page  55, 

The  percent  of  normal  labor  costs  is  the  percentage  that  the  total  cost 
of  home  and  hired  labor  is  of  the  average  labor  cost  of  farms  with  the  same  days 
of  work  on  crops  and  livestock.  The  average  labor  costs  of  farms  that  had  vary- 
ing amounts  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock  are  shown  in  Table  27,  page  53. 
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The  percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery  costs  Is  the  percentage  that 
the  net  cost  of  horses  and  machinery,  including  feed,  fuel,  depreciation,  and 
repairs  and  deducting  receipts  for  custom  work,  is  of  the  average  cost  of  farms 
vith  little  or  no  income  from  custom  work  and  with  the  same  days  of  work  on  crops 
and  livestock.  Average  horse  and  machinery  costs  of  farms  that  had  little  or  no 
income  from  custom  work  and  that  had  varying  amounts  of  work  on  crops  and  live- 
stock are  shown  in  Table  27,  page  55, 

The  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs  is  the  percentage  that  selected 
miscellaneous  costs,  including  farm  improvement  expenses,  crop  expenses,  livestock 
expenses,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  are  of  the  average  selected  miscel- 
laneous costs  of  farms  with  the  same  days  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock.  Average 
miscellaneous  costs  of  farms  that  had  varying  amounts  of  work  on  crops  and  live- 
stock are  shown  in  Table  27,  page  55, 

The  crop  system  rating  index  is  calculated  for  each  farm  by  multiplying 
the  acres  of  each  crop  by  the  standard  crop  index  given  in  Table  2k,   page  52;  by 
adding  the  indices  for  all  the  crops  on  tillable  land  and  dividing  the  total  index 
by  the  number  of  tillable  acres;  and  then  by  calculating  the  percentage  that  this 
total  farm  index  is  of  the  average  index  of  all  the  farms.  The  standards  used  in 
Table  2k   are  based  on  the  relative  average  net  incomes  of  different  crops  per  acre. 
These  net  incomes  were  based  on  detailed  cost-of -production  studies  which  were 
conducted  on  farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties  by  the  Department  of  Agricultviral 
Economics.  No  credit  was  given  to  legumes  for  soil  improvement. 

The  crop  yield  index,  as  used  in  this  report,  is  the  percentage  that  the 
yield  of  all  the  grain  crops  on  the  farm  was  of  the  average  yield  on  all  the  farms 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  during  the  5  years  of  1958,  1959^  and 
19^+0.  This  index  was  calctilated  by  figuring  the  percentage  that  the  acres  of  all 
the  grain  crops  required  at  average  yields  were  of  the  acreage  of  the  same  crops 
grown  on  the  f ajrm. 

The  adjusted  crop  yield  index  is  the  percentage  that  the  crop  yield  index 
is  of  the  average  index  of  farms  with  the  same  vaJ.ue  placed  on  the  improved  land. 
When  the  farms  were  valued  in  1958,  an  attengit  was  made  to  appraise  each  farm 
accordii^  to  the  productive" capacity  of  the  land.  The  average  crop  yield  indices 
for  farms  with  varying  values  placed  on  the  improved  land  can  be  found  in  Chart  l6, 
page  U9. 

The  com  yield  index  is  the  percentage  that  the  com  yield  is  of  the 
average  yield  of  farms  with  the  same  value  placed  on  the  improved  land.  The 
average  corn  yields  for  farms  with  varying  values  can  be  found  in  Chart  l6,  page  k9. 

The  oats,  wheat ♦  and  soybean  ii^Lices  are  calculated  the  same  as  are 
those  for  com. 

The  cattle  efficiency  index  is  the  percentage  that  the  returns  from 
cattle  on  the  farm  are  of  what  the  returns  would  have  been  if  the  cattle  had 
been  fed  with  the  average  returns  per  $100  feed  for  that  class  of  cattle. 

The  sheep,  hog,  and  poiatry  efficiency  indices  are  calculated  the  same 
as  are  those  for  cattle. 

The  all-livestock  efficiency  index  is  the  percentage  that  the  returns 
from  all  the  livestock  are  of  what  the  returns  would  have  been  if  each  class  of 
livestock  had  been  fed  with  the  average  returns  for  $100  feed. 
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Table  3. "-Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomea 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


32  most 

profitable 

farms 


52  least 

profitable 

farms 


Rate  earned  on  total  investment.  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings 
(percent  1  is  of  2)  ,  ,  ,  

(1)  Gross  earnings  ...  

(2)  Gross  earnings  at  normal  rate, 
(p.  19) 

Crop  system  rating  index  (percent  1 
is  of  2) 

(1)  Crop  system  rating  

(2)  Average  crop  system  rating 
(p.  21) 


i 


Com  yield  index  (percent  1  is  of  2) 

(1)  Com  yield- -bushels  per  acre  . 

(2)  Average  yield  on  similar  soil 
(p.  25) 

Oat  yield  index  (percent  1  is  of  2). 

(1)  Oat  yield- -bushels  per  acre.  . 

(2)  Average  yield  on  similar  soil 
(p.  25) 

Wheat  yield  index  (percent  1  is  of  2) 

(1)  V/heat  yield- -bushels  per  acre. 

(2)  Average  yield  on  similar  soil 
(p.  23) 

Soybean  yield  index  (percent  1  is  of 
2) 

(1)  Soybean  yield — bushels  per  acre 

(2)  Average  yield  on  similar  soil 
(p.  25) 

Adjusted  crop  yield  index  (percent  1 
is  of  2) 

(1)  Unadjusted  crop  yield  index 
(percent  b  is  of  a) 

(a)  Acres  of  grain  grown  .  . 

(b)  Acres  at  average  yields. 

(2)  Average  crop  index  on  similar 
soil  (p.  23)  

Cattle  efficiency  index  (percent  1 
is  of  2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  cattle.  .  .  . 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  36) 


c 


$_ 


8.U5^ 


98.0 
$7  071 

7  212 


99.5 
65.6 

65.9 

101.5 
66.7 

65.7 

102.7 
1+2.1 

in.o 

99.2 
26.1 

26.5 


105.1 
26.8 

25.5 


101.1+ 

100.1+ 
lUh.l 

99.0 


105.0 

$2  3I+I+ 
2  23I+ 


11.97^ 


105.1 
$8  625 

8365 


101.2 
66.7 

65.9 

107.1+ 
69.5 

6i+.7 

109.2 
1+4. 0 

1+0.5 

100.8 
26.0 

25.8 


102.1+ 

25.8 
25.2 


106.8 

103.9 
150.5 
156.5 

97.5 


111.0 

$5  1+06 

3  060 


5.1^5^ 


87.1+ 
$5  997 

6  860 


98.8 
65.1 

65.9 

98.8 
65.1 

65.9 

100.0 
1+1.8 

1+1.8 

92.2 

2I+.7 

26.8 


96.5 
2I+.8 

25.7 


96.9 

97. l^ 
156.2 
132.6 

100.5 


95.0 

$1  701 

1  821+ 


(Continued) 
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Table  3. — Some  Factors  TImt  Affect  Farm  Incomes  (Concluded) 


Item 

Hog  efficiency  index  (percent  1  is  of 
2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  hogs 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p«  kO) 

Sheep  efficiency  index  (percent  1  is 
of  2) 

(1)  Returns  frcm  all  sheep  .... 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.  Ul) 

Poultry  efficiency  index  (percent  1 
is  of  2) 

(1)  Returns  from  all  poultry  .  .  . 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p.i«-2) 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  (per- 
cent 1  is  of  2)  

(1)  Returns  from  all  livestock  .  . 

(2)  Returns  at  average  rate  (p. 25) 

Percent  of  normal  combined  costs 
(percent  1  is  of  2)  ,  

(1)  Labor,  machinery,  and  miscel- 
laneous costs  

(2)  Combined  costs  at  normal  rate 
(p.  27) 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs  (per- 
cent 1  is  of  2)  

(1)  Total  labor  costs 

(2)  Cost  at  normal  rate  (p.  29).  . 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery 
cost  (percent  1  is  of  2) 

(1)  Total  horse  and  machinery  cost 

(2)  Cost  at  normal  rate  (p,  51)-  • 

Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs 
(percent  1  is  of  2)  

(1)  Total  miscellaneous  cost  .  .  . 

(2)  Cost  at  normal  rate  (p.  53).  • 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


32  most 

profitable 

farms 


32  least 

profitable 

farms 


Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business — days  of  vork  ... 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumeaa/ 
Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 


Value  of  bare  land  per  acre.  . 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre 
Percent  of  land  tillable  .  .  . 


f. 


$_ 


C 


99 

$2  51^ 

2  528 


90 
118 
131 


lOl^- 
25I1 
245 


102 

$5  230 

5  138 


99.2 

$3  koh 

3  k^o 


9Q.9 

$1  291 

1  305 


9i^.3 

$1  015 

1  076 


10U.7 

$1  098 

1  0U9 

279.1 
Ul+1.2 

25.0 
$12.38 

$99.34 

20.64 

82.8 


109 

$3  256 

2  998 


109 

$   95 

87 


116 

$  287 

247 


110 

$7  044 
6  392 


91.2 

$3  409 

3  13^ 


94.8 

$1  362 

1  437 


83.7 

'  977 

1  167 


94.7 

$1  070 

1  130 

282.3 

518.2 

25.4 

$15.30 

$96.89 

19.09 

85.1 


90 

$2  160 

2  409 


70 

$  204 

292 


98 

$  24o 

245 


90 

$4  305 

4  770 


106.8 

$3  571 

3  344 


107.7 

$1  363 

1  265 


101.0 

$1  062 
1  051 


111.5 

$1  146 

1  028 

282.6 

417.0 

22.2 
$11.25 

$103.35 

25.18 

81.7 


a/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures 
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Table  !<•. --Number  of  Above-Average  Factors  as  Related  to  the  Rate  Earned 
on  the  Investment  and  Other  Factors^/ 

___^ Number  of  above-average  factors 

Item 6     ^      k            3     2     1  0 

Number  of  farms 2    15    ^          55    ^T    15  T" 

Rate  earned 12.70^  11. 3*+^  9.^3i>    l.Q^I^    1 .1^  5.91^  5.79^ 

Percent  of  normal  gross 

earnings.  ...  lOU.U  100.8  104.2  105.5  105.5  95.4  108.9 

Crop  system  rating  index  .  .  .  107. 7  102.4   99.5  100.0   98. 0  96.7  95-5 

Adjusted  crop  yield  index.  .  .  109.1  105.1  102.8   99.4  102.2  100.1  94.2 

Livestock  efficiency  index  .  .  107.2  111.1  105.5  100.2  102.2  91.9  100. 5 

Percent  of  normal  combined 

costs 77.5   85.0   91.2  102.2  109.9  112.9  119.4 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs.  91.6  87.5  94.2  101.1  105.4  109.2  101.5 
Percent  of  normal  horse  and 

machinery  costs 6l.4   76.2   85. 0   97.8  IO9.6  IO8.O  II8.I 

Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous 

costs 75.8   91.5   94.2  108.1  116.4  122.8  142.5 

a/  The  six  efficiency  factors  used  were:  (l)  crop  system  rating  index; 

(2)  adjusted  crop  yield  index;  (5)  all  livestock  efficiency  index;  (4)  percent 
of  nonaal  labor  cost;  (5)  percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery  cost;  and 
(6)  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs. 


Chart  2, — Number  of  Above-Average  Factors  as  Related  to  Farm  Incomes.  The  net 
farm  income  of  each  group  of  farms  is  adjusted  to  the  average  capital 
of  all  160  farms  by  applying  the  rate  earned  by  the  group  as  shown  in 
Table  4  to  the  average  capital  of  all  farms. 


Number  of 
above - 
average 
factors 

Average 

net 

income 

Average  annual  net  farm  income 

$1000           ^2000         i^ooo           i4ooo 

$5000 

6 

$5644 

;:^:ij:::';-ii:' >:-:•::::::.::;:  ■ 

||||;j|;i|;i 

;-:^:-:":-:*i- 

5 

5059 

^^■d;';:P:^:ii^;:i:i:x;;pi 

=1111(1111 

'i>i-:':*i:i::| 
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12. 

Relations  of  Different  Factora  to  the  Net  Fana  Earnings 

and  to  One  Another 

The  relations  of  several  different  factors  of  production  to  net  farm 
earnings  and  to  one  another  are  important  for  any  farmer  who  is  interested  in 
making  a  careful  study  of  his  farm  business. 

Gross  Farm  Earning a.  The  52  farms  with  the  highest  gross  earnings  for 
the  amount  of  crops  and  livestock  earned  net  returns  which  were  9.80  percent  of 
the  farm  investment  as  compared  with  7.56  percent  on  the  52  farms  with  the  lowest 
gross  earnings  (Tahle  5»  page  19).  Although  high  gross  earnings  are  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  net  earnings,  many  farms  with  high  gross  earnings  had 
relatively  low  net  earnings  because  their  costs  were  so  high  (Chart  5>  page  18), 
The  average  combined  costs  of  labor,  horses  and  machinery,  and  other  miscellaneous 
costs  were  108.6  percent  of  the  average  on  the  52  farms  with  high  gross  earnings 
and  only  92.1  percent  of  the  aversige  on  the  other  group  of  farms. 

The  51.6  percent  of  gross  earnings  from  cattle  on  the  highest  group 
and  the  15.7  percent  from  cattle  on  the  lowest  group  shows  that  beef  cattle  were 
closely  associated  with  high  gross  earnings  during  the  5  years  1958,  1959;  and 
19^.  Hogs  and  dairy  cattle  were  associated  with  lower  gross  earnings  for  the 
amount  of  labor  required.  These  relationships  between  gross  earnings  and  source 
of  income  are  also  shown  in  Table  20,  page  U5. 

The  average  gross  earnings  of  farms  requiring  varying  amounts  of  labor 
on  crops  and  livestock  are  shown  in  Table  27,  page  55. 

The  Crop  System.  The  net  farm  earnings  of  the  next  5  years  will  doubt- 
less be  affected  more  by  the  crop  system  of  the  past  5  years  than  were  the  eeim- 
inga  during  those  5  years.  The  52  farms  with  the  highest  crop  system  rating 
during  the  past  5  years  had  an  average  of  28.6  percent  of  their  tillable  land  in 
biennial  and  pereimial  legvimes;  the  52  farms  with  the  lowest  rating  had  only 
22.7  percent  of  their  tillable  land  in  those  legumes.  Larger  acreages  of  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  accoimted  for  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  52  highest  farms. 
These  farms  fed  more  feed  per  acre. 

As  is  shown  in  Biaietin  W)-l|,  "Farm  Practices  and  Their  Effects  Upon 
Farm  Earnings,"  the  much  larger  acreages  of  the  best  soil-building  legumes  and 
the  larger  amount  of  livestock  kept  to  consume  them  will  combine  to  increase 
yields  in  future  years.  The  increased  yields  will,  in  turn,  bring  increased 
farm  earnings. 
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Chart  t;.--Belative  Effects  of  Some  Important  Factors 
of  Production  on  Farm  Eamiiy^s 

While  in  no  case  does  this  analysis  measiire  the  net  differences  in  farm 
incomes  due  to  the  high  or  low  efficiency  of  each  factor,  it  does  show  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  in  their  effects  on  incomes.  The 
net  incomes  shown  are  adjusted  to  the  average  capital  investment  hy  applying  the 
rate  earned  by  each  group  to  the  average  capital  on  all  l60  farms . 
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Low  net  farm  Incomea  were  found  on  the  32  farms  with  the  lowest  crop 
system  ratings.  This  situation  apparently  was  largely  due  to  two  things: 
(l)  The  large  acreage  of  oats,  which  is  the  least  profitable  crop  commonly  grown 
in  the  area,  reduced  the  income;  (2)  the  small  acreage  of  the  best  soil-building 
legumes  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  livestock  reduced  yields,  and  these 
reduced  yields,  in  turn,  resulted  in  reduced  incomes. 

The  farmer  who  wishes  to  develop  the  most  profitable  system  for  his 
farm  may  well  study  the  relationships  among  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  the 
best  soil-building  legumes  (Table  6,  page  21) ,  the  use  of  sufficient  livestock 
to  consume  the  legumes  (Table  20,  page  k^) ,   and  the  crop  yields  (Table  1,   page  23). 

Crop  Yields.  Crop  yields  had  more  influence  in  making  farm  incomes 
high  or  low  than  any  other  single  factor  except  livestock  efficiency.  The  32 
farms  with  the  highest  yields  of  grain  (crop  index  of  II6.5)  had  average  net  in- 
comes of  9.78  percent  on  their  total  farm  investments;  the  32  farms  with  the 
lowest  yields  (crop  index  of  86. O)  had  incomes  of  only  7.00  percent  (Table  7, 
page  23).  This  difference  of  2.78  percent  as  applied  to  the  average  farm  capital 
of  $ij4,4i+0,  amounts  to  $1,255  (Chart  k,   page  13). 

The  definite  relation  between  amount  of  livestock  and  crop  yield  is 
again  shown  in  Table  7.  The  32  highest  yielding  farms  used  feed  valued  at 
$15.87  per  acre,  but  the  32  lowest  yielding  ones  used  feed  valued  at  onlj'-  $9.'+9. 

The  beef  cattle  farms  produced  higher  average  net  incomes  than  any 
other  type  of  farm  (Table  20,  page  k^) .     Although  their  advantage  was  partly  due 
to  price  (Chart  I5,  page  3'+)>  a  great  deal  of  it  was  due  to  high  crop  yields 
amounting  to  106,7  percent  of  the  average.  The  table  on  page  k'^   also  shows  that 
the  beef  cattle  farms  fed  more  feed  per  acre  than  either  the  hog  or  dairy  farms. 
Other  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  reports  have  shown  this  same  relation 
between  beef  cattle  farms,  large  amounts  of  feed  fed  per  acre,  large  crop  yields, 
and  good  farm  incomes  (providing  price  relationships  were  not  unfavorable  to 
cattle  feeders). 

Some  cooperators  who  obtained  low  average  yields  did  so  because  they 
slighted  their  work  on  seedbed  preparation  and  cultivation.  The  lower  labor  and 
pm^er  and  machinery  costs  on  the  32  farms  with  low  yields  indicate  clearly  that 
some  farmers  spread  their  labor  and  power  and  machinery  over  more  acres  than  was 
desirable  in  order  to  secvire  the  best  crop  yields  and  the  best  net  farm  incomes. 

The  practices  followed  by  a  few  of  the  cooperators  who  produced  high 
average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  are  given  on  pages  55  to  58. 
Many  cooperators  may  profit  by  making  careful  studies  of  the  practices  followed 
by  those  who  secure  high  crop  yields  and  then  by  putting  some  of  those  practices 
into  effect  on  their  own  farms. 
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Landlords  as  well  as  tenants  profited  greatly  from  the  good  crop  yields. 
The  landlords  on  the  12  rented  farms  among  the  52  farms  with  the  "best  yields 
received  average  net  returns  of  7.22  percent  on  their  investments;  the  11  land- 
lords among  the  52  farms  with  the  poorest  yields  received  only  5.19  percent.  The 
tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings  amounted  to  $2,157  per  farm  per  year  on 
the  12  high-yielding  rented  farms  but  only  to  $1,565  on  the  11  low-yielding  ones. 
Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  can  afford  to  neglect  those  practices  that  lead  to 
high  crop  yields. 

Livestock  Efficiency.  Livestock  efficiency  had  more  to  do  with  causing 
net  farm  incomes  to  be  high  or  low  than  any  other  factor.  The  52  farms  with  the 
largest  returns  for  the  feed  fed  earned  an  average  of  10.72  percent  on  their  farm 
investment;  the  52  -irith   the  lowest  returns  earned  an  average  of  only  6.25  percent. 
This  difference  of  U.i<-9  percent  amounted  to  $1,995  when  applied  to  the  average 
farm  investment  of  $l<.U,iaK3  (Table  8,  page  25  and  Chart  h,   page  15). 

The  52  farms  that  proved  most  efficient  with  livestock  had  average 
returns  from  productive  livestock  amounting  to  $5,121  per  farm  per  year.  If  they 
had  fed  the  same  amounts  of  feed  to  the  same  classes  of  livestock  at  the  average 
rate  of  return  for  each  $100  feed  fed,  the  returns  would  have  been  only  $it-,511. 
Their  returns  were,  therefore,  II9.0  percent  of  the  average.  The  52  least  effi- 
cient farms  had  only  84.0  percent  of  the  average  returns  from  feed  or  $775  less 
income  from  livestock  than  the  average  received  for  the  same  value  of  feed  fed  to 
the  same  kinds  of  livestock. 

The  average  returns  for  all  the  classes  of  livestock  were  much  better 
for  the  feed  fed  on  the  former  group  of  farms  than  on  the  latter.  The  efficiency 
indices  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  were  as  follows:  cattle,  125  and  85;  hogs, 
115  and  85;  sheep,  115  and  6h;   and  poultry,  110  and  92. 

The  practices  followed  by  a  few  of  the  cooperators  who  did  the  best 
work  with  each  kind  of  livestock  are  shown  on  pages  58  to  65.  A  careful  study  of 
them  may  lead  to  changes  in  practices  that  will  increase  the  incomes  on  many 
farms. 

Combined  Labor.  Horse  and  Machinery,  and  Miscellaneous  Costs.  The  52 
farms  with  the  lowest  operating  costs  for  the  amount  of  work  required  for  crop 
and  livestock  production  (78.5  percent  of  normal)  earned  an  average  of  9-86  per- 
cent of  the  farm  investment.  Their  combined  costs  for  labor,  horses  and  machinery, 
and  miscellaneous  costs,  including  farm  improvements,  expenses  on  crops  and  live- 
stock, taxes,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  on  these  farms  were  $2,625  per  farm  per 
year  (Table  9,  page  27).  This  amount  was  $715  less  than  the  costs  would  have  been 
at  the  average  costs  for  farms  requiring  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  crops  and 
livestock  (Table  27,  page  55). 

The  contrasting  group  (122.5  percent  of  normal)  had  average  costs  of 
$791  per  farm  per  year  above  the  average  of  similar  farms  and  earned  only  7.87 
percent  of  their  investments. 

Low  gross  earnings  are  often  found  on  farms  with  low  operating  costs, 
and  high  gross  earnings  on  farms  with  high  costs.  The  52  low-cost  farms  had  95.5 
percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  and  the  high-cost  group.  111. 9  percent.  A  great 
deal  of  the  difference  in  gross  earnings  was  due  to  variations  in  crop  yields. 
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Labor_Costs.  Although  low  lator  costs  are  desirable,  many  of  the  co- 
operators  sacrificed  crop  yields  and  livestock  efficiency  vhen  they  reduced  their 
labor  costs  (Table  10,  page  29).  The  32  farms  with  the  lowest  labor  costs  had 
$525  per  farm  per  year  less  labor  cost  than  the  average  of  the  farms  with  the 
same  requirements  on  crops  and  livestock;  the  highest  cost  farms  hsid  $512  higher 
costs  than  the  average  of  similar  farms.  The  first  group  had  .61  percent  of  the 
investment  higher  net  earnings  than  the  average  of  all  the  farms,  and  the  second 
group  had  .72  percent  of  the  investment  lower -than-average  net  earnings.  The 
lowest  cost  farms  had  only  95.2  percent  of  the  normal  gross  earnings,  but  the 
highest  cost  farms  had  109.^  percent.  Differences  in  crop  yields  and  in  live- 
stock efficiency  in  the  two  groups  of  farms  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
variations  in  gross  earnings. 

High  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  usually  found  on  the  same  farms 
where  labor  costs  are  high.  The  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  8l.2  percent  of 
normal  on  the  52  farms  with  the  lowest  labor  costs  and  107.7  percent  of  normal 
on  the  32  farms  with  the  highest  labor  costs.  Likewise,  miscellaneous  costs 
were  96.8  and  II8.6  percent  of  normal,  respectively. 

Horse  and  Machinery  Costs.  The  52  farms  with  the  lowest  net  power  and 
machinery  costs  for  the  amount  of  work  done  had.  average  costs  of  $657  per  farm 
per  year,  after  credit  had  been  given  for  $250  per  farm  for  income  from  custom 
work  (Table  11,  page  51).  The  normal  cost  for  farms  with  the  same  amoiuits  of 
work  on  crops  and  on  livestock  as  the  above  group  and  with  little  or  no  income 
from  custom  work  was  $l,0i4)-  per  year. 

The  farms  with  the  lowest  costs  (62.9  percent  of  normal)  had  average 
net  earnings  of  1.59  percent  of  their  investments  higher  than  all  the  I60  farms. 
Some  of  this  advantage  could  be  attributed  to  income  from  custom  work  rather  than 
to  actual  lower  costs  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  $291  higher  costs  for 
power  and  machinery  on  the  other  group  of  farms  than  on  the  average  farm  was 
largely  due  to  high  operating  costs. 

Those  with  the  lowest  cost  for  power  and  machinery  had,  as  an  average, 
an  advanteige  at  each  of  several  important  places.  They  had  fewer  horses  as  well 
as  fewer  trucks.  They  fed  less  feed  per  work  horse  and  had  $7  income  in  place 
of  $28  depreciation  per  year  from  horses.  The  net  cost  of  operation  was  $60 
less  for  autos  per  farm  per  year,  ^6k   less  for  trucks,  $176  less  for  tractors, 
and  $506  less  for  other  machinery.  Part  of  the  lower  net  cost  for  different 
items  of  machinery  was  due  to  a  total  of  $l6U  more  income  from  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery. Lower  crop  yields  were  partly  offset  by  higher  livestock  efficiency. 

Sixteen  of  the  52  farms  with  the  lowest  power  and  machinery  costs  were 
operated  by  tenants,  but  only  11  of  the  52  farms  with  the  highest  costs  were 
tenant  operated.  Table  10,  page  29,  shows  that  I6  of  the  lowest -labor -cost  group 
were  operated  by  tenants  but  that  only  8  of  the  52  high- labor -cost  farms  were 
tenant  operated.  Thus,  farmers  tended  to  reduce  labor  and  power  and  machinery 
costs,  but  owner-operators  did  not. 

A  study  of  these  and  similar  records  kept  by  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment Service  cooperators  dviring  the  past  15  years  shows  clearly  that,  although 
many  owe  a  considerable  part  of  their  low  net  incomes  to  high  labor  and  power  and 
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machinery  costs,  more  owe  their  low  incomes  to  low  crop  yields  and  inefficient 
livestock.  The  securing  of  a  proper  balance  between  labor  and  power  and  machinery 
costs  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  farm  manage- 
ment problems. 

Miscellaneous  Costs.  The  52  farms  with  lower -than-normal  costs  for 
items  other  than  labor  and  horses  and  machinery  earned  1.65  percent  of  the  farm 
investment  more  than  the  52  farms  with  the  highest  costs  (Table  12,  page  55). 

A  great  deal  of  the  higher  costs  on  the  high-miscellaneous-cost  farms 
were  for  farm  improvements.  Since  some  of  this  cost  is  for  limestone  and  rock 
phosphate,  the  high- improvements-cost  farms  should  have  more  land  in  soil-building 
legumes,  better  crop  systems  because  of  more  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  and  higher 
crop  yields  because  of  the  better  legume  program. 

Tenant  farm  operators  benefited  from  low  labor  costs  (Table  10,  page  29) 
and  low  horse  and  machinery  costs  (Table  11,  page  51).  However,  the  net  earnings 
of  tenant  operators  on  low-cost  farms  were  considerably  reduced  by  low  gross 
eeimings.  Landlords  benefited  more  from  high  labor  and  horse  and  machinery  costs 
than  from  low  ones  because  these  costs  were  paid  mostly  by  the  tenants  and  because 
the  crop  yields  were  better  on  the  high-cost  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
lord's earnings  suffered  on  the  high-miscellaneous-cost  farms  because  most  of  the 
high  inrprovements  costs,  the  high  taxes,  and  part  of  the  high  crop  and  livestock 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  landlords  (Table  12,  page  55). 
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Chart 


5. --Gross  Farm  Earnings  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Earnings^ 
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Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  fsirm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the 
left  to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  gross 
earnings  (Table  27,  page  55)  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to 
the  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm  investment. 

Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  apply- 
ing the  average  rate  earned  by  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average 
investment  of  all  I60  farms,  which  was  $l4-li-,U4o. 

Average  percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  of  the  32  lowest  gross-earning  farms. 
Average  percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  of  the  52  highest  gross-earning  farms. 
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Table  5. --Gross  Farm  Samli 


as  Related  to  Net 
Eaminf^s  and  Other  Factors^/ 


Farm 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


32  farms 
with  high 
gross 
earnings 


52  farms 
with  low 
gross 
earnings 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  . 

Net  Income  per  acre 

Labor  and  management  earnings. 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  , 


Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .  .  .  , 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value  

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes]^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency''  index  .  .  .  . 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs. 


"05^ 
$  15.1^6 
2  061 
1  ^3^ 

279.1 
Ul<.1.2 

1.58 

$  12.58 

25.0 

98.0 

99.5 
101.1+ 
102.0 

99.2 

98.9 

9^.5 

IOU.7 


9.80?& 

$  16.71 

2  33^ 

1  758 

227.1 

350.4 

I.5U 

$  15.3'+ 

25.5 

136.!+ 
102.9 

108.6 
110.0 

108.6 
106.0 
107.0 

_lll^2_ 


7.56^ 
10.58 
1  590 
1  iiio 


311.3 
525.6 

1.68 
$  11.16 

22.8 

78.9 

100.9 

95.9 

93.0 

92.1 
93.7 
86.3 
96.0 


Gross  farm  earnings 

Gross  earnings  at  normal  rate.  , 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre, 
Percent  of  gross  earnings  from; 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry  and  eggs  

Dairy  products  

Grain  including  AAA  payments  . 

Miscellaneous 


$  7  071 

7  212 

$   109 

25.1 

35.0 

1.7 

2.7 

5.8 

2i<-.2 


$  7  3^6 

5  387 

$   llU 

31.6 

2I+.5 

1.9 

2.2 

3.2 

31.7 

M. 


$  6  856 

8  681+ 

$   9S 

15.7 
55.8 
1.5 
2.9 
15.1+ 
2i+.6 

6^ 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant ' 3  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  .  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


J' 


55 

$  7  275 
2  508 

1  9*^ 

$51+  560 

2  021 

5.88^ 


12 

$  6  162 
2  165 
1  857 

$27  673 
1  902 

6.87^ 


$  6  297 

2  l6l!- 

1  850 

$26  771 

1  656 
6.19^ 


a/  The  farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  gross 

farm  earnings  (page  53 )  • 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 
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Rate 
earned 


Chart  6. --Crop  System  Bating  as  Related  to  Wet  Farm  Eaj-ningsS/ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  crop  system  rating  index  and 
from  the  "bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm 
investment. 

h/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  apply- 
ing the  average  rate  earned  by  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  in- 
vestment of  all  160  farms,  which  was  $UU,l4-it-0. 

£/  Average  crop  system  rating  index  of  the  32  lowest  crop- system-rating- index 
faarms. 

d/  Average  crop  system  rating  index  of  the  52  highest  crop- system-rating- index 
farms. 


Table  6. --Crop  System  Ratlnfi  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Earnings 
and  Other  Factor b§/ 
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Item 


Yotir 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


$  15.^6 
2  061 
1  ^35 

279.1 

UU1.2 

1.58 

$  12.58 

23.0 

98.0 

99.5 
101.  iv 
102.0 

99.2 

98.9 

9^.3 

10^.7 


52  fanas 
vlth  high 
crop 
rating 
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2  066 

1  U12 

21^8.5 
U68.5 

1.89 
$  ll^.80 

28.6 

102.1+ 
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101.7 
112.1 


32  farms 
with  lov 
crop 
rating 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  . 

Net  income  per  acre 

Lahor  and  management  earnings. 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  ♦  .  . 


Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .  .  .  . 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index ,  . 

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .  .  .  . 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs. 


J 


7.7r^ 
$  12.17 
1 766 
1  501 

28i+.l 

U18.9 

I.U7 

$  12.29 

22.7 
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93.0 
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97.5 
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91.1^• 
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Percent  of  tillable  land  in; 

Grain  crops--total  

Com- -includes  silage  com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley  

Soybeans  

Miscellaneous 

Hay  and  pasture  crops- -total  

Bluegrass ,  . 

Timothy 

Clover  and  mixed  

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover  

Soybeans  

Miscellaneous 

Other  crops 

All  annual  legumes  ......... 

Crops  following  Ist  year  sweet  clover. 


(62^) 
36.2 

15.1 

3.2 

.9 

7.7 

.5 

(29.8) 

5.7 
1.3 
9.9 
5.5 
h.9 
1.5 
5.2 
(6.6) 
10.1 

3-? 


(61.9) 
35.5 

19.3 

2.0 

.3 

h.3 
.2 
(31.8) 

TTf 
2.6 

16.0 
2.7 
1.7 
1.2 

5.3 

6.1 

2.7 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  ,  .  , 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Retuams  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


> 


55 

$  7  275 
2  308 

1  9I+I+ 

$31^  360 

2  021 
5. 


$  5  008 
1  938 

1  688 

$25  ll4 
1  h% 

5.72^ 


11+ 


$  7  651 


2 

1 


230 

848 


$39  788 
2  213 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  crop  system  rating  index  (Page  7) 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legimies  alone  or  in  mixtures. 
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Chart  7. --Crop  Yields  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamlnfis^ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farma  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  adjusted  crop  yield  index  and 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm 
investment. 

by  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  apply- 
ing the  average  rate  earned  by  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  in- 
vestment of  all  160  farms,  which  was  $hh,kkO. 

c/  Average  adjusted  crop  yield  index  of  the  32  lowest  crop-yield  farms. 

d/  Average  adjusted  crop  yield  index  of  the  32  highest  crop-yield  farms. 
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Tatle  7. --Crop  Yields  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors^/ 
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Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre --value 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 
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All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 
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Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs.  . 
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7. 
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1.46 
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Adjusted  crop  yield  indicesc/ 
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All  grain  crops.  
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26.1 
28.6 
26.8 
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99.2 
105.1 
101.4 


$   104 

75.1 
49.8 
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28.2 
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116.3 
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22.1 
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84.8 
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86.0 
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Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital  , 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


$. 
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275 
308 
944 
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12 

$  7  682 
2  54l 
2  157 

$35  069 
2  552 
1.22$ 


11 

$  4  721 
1  601 
1  365 

$23  002 

1  194 

5. 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  adjusted  crop  yield  index  (Page  7) 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 
c/  Adjusted  to  the  value  per  acre  of  improved  land. 
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Chart  8. --Livestock  Efficiency  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  EamlngsS/ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  all-livestock  efficiency  index 
and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total 
fsirm  investment. 

b/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  capital  by  applying  the 
average  rate  earned  by  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  investment  of 
all  farms,  which  was  $1+14-, Mj-0. 

c/  Average  all- livestock  efficiency  index  of  the  52  lowest  all-livestock-effi- 
ciency-index farms. 

d/  Average  all-livestock  efficiency  index  of  the  52  highest  all-livestock- 
efficiency-  index  farms. 
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Table  8. — Livestock  Efficiency  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamlnga 


and  Other  Factorsa 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 
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52  farms 
with  high 
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index 


10.72^ 
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1.55 
$  12.24 

25.4 
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100.5 
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98.8 
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52  farms 
with  low 
livestock 
index 


6.25^ 
$  9.67 
1  028 
956 
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1.57 
$  11.97 

25.5 

89.2 

99.7 

101.4 

84.0 
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98.9 
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Bate  earned  on  investment.  .  . 
Net  income  per  acre.  .  .  .  .  . 

Lahor  and  management  earnings, 
Lahor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  . 


Size  of  f ana- -total  acres. 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  vork  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value  

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes]^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 


$: 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs, 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs. 


Eetums  from  all  productive  livestock. 
Returns  at  average  rates  per  $100  feed 

Returns  per  $100  feed 

Cattle  


Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

All  productive  livestock 


Livestock  efficiency 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 


Indices 


5 
s 


230 

158 


155 
146 
125 
200 

151 


105 
99 
90 

104 


$  5  121 
4  511 


179 
165 
148 

215 
173 


125 
115 
115 

110 


$  4  204 
4  979 


155 
125 
85 
178 
129 


85 
85 
64 

92 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  eaimings.  .  .  , 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


55 

$  7  275 
2  508 
1  944 


> 


$5'+  360 
2  021 

5.88?^ 


15 

$  6  095 
2  408 
2  105 

$26  886 
2  o45 
7.61^ 


$ 


6  185 
1  608 
1  299 


$52  275 

1  455 
4.45^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  livestock  efficiency  index  (Pajvc  7), 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 


26. 


Chart  9. --Combined  Labor,  Horse  and  Machinery >  a: 
Costs  as  Belated  to  Net  Farm  EaminfisS. 
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a/  Each  sign  (-f-)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  combined  costs 
of  labor,  horses  and  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  (Table  27,  page 
53)  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total 
farm  investment. 

b/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  applying 
the  average  rate  earned  by  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  invest- 
ment of  all  160  farms,  which  was  $l4-ij-,yf0. 

cj   Average  percent  of  norma]  combined  costs  of  the  52  highest  combined-cost 
farms, 

d/  Average  percent  of  normal  combined  costs  of  the  32  lowest  combined-cost 
farms. 


27. 


Table  9.--Comblned  Labor,  Eorse  and  Machinery,  and  Miacellaneous  Costs 
as  Belated  to  fJet  Farm  Eaminfis  and  Other  Factors^/ 


Item 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  , 

Net  income  per  acre 

Labor  and  managemjent  earnings. 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  . 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 

160  farms 


1 


Size  of  farm--total  acres 

Size  of  business --days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  , 

Feed  fed  per  acre --value  

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes!^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  ,  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  . 
Percent  of  normal  labor  costs.  .... 
Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs. 


2  061 
1  1+33 

279.1 
hhl.2 

1.58 
$  12.38 

25.0 

98.0 

99.5 
101.it 
102.0 

99.2 

98.9 

9h,3 

10U.7 


52  farms 
with  low 
combined 
costs 

9TW 
$  111-. 29 

2  59^^ 
1  730 

262.1 
1^26.6 

1.63 
$  10.99 

22.0 

95.5 

98.8 

95.6 

102.0 

78.5 
82. U 

70.3 
82.2 


32  farms 
with  high 
combined 
costs 


7.87% 
$  12.66 
1  &9k 
1  273 

299-0 
1+73.0 

1.58 
$  ll+.l6 

25.0 

111.9 
101.  U 
107.1+ 
102.0 

122.5 
116.0 
121.9 

l?l..l- 


Combined  costs  

Combined  costs  at  normal  rate.  .  .  . 

Labor  costs 

Labor  costs  at  normal  rate  

Horse  and  machinery  costs 

Eorse  and  mach.  costs  at  normal  rate 

Miscellaneous  costs.  ,  ,  

Miscellaneous  costs  at  normal  rate  . 


I+0I+ 
1+50 
291 
305 
015 
076 
098 

.0^ 


625 
338 
0I+9 
271 
736 
0I+7 
839 
020 


302 

511 
562 

3^7 
539 
099 
l+Ol 
065 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  .  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital,  ,  

Rate  earned  on  investment 


55 

$  7  275 
2  308 
1  9^^ 


$31+  360 
2  021 


17 

$  6  506 
2  5^+2 
2  217 

$32  960 
2  057 
6.2U^ 


$  7  315 

2  058 
1  693 


$36  711 
2  398 
6.53^ 


a/  Farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  combined  costs--labor, 

horses  and  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  costs  (page  53). 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legxmies  alone  or  in  mixtures. 


28. 


Chart  10. --Labor  Costs  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamlxt^s^ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  labor  costs 
(Table  27,  page  55)  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate 
earned  on  the  total  farm  investment. 

b/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  applying 
the  average  rate  earned  of  the  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  invest- 
ment of  all  160  farms,  which  was  $M+,J+U0. 

c/  Average  percent  of  normal  labor  costs  of  the  52  highest  labor-cost  farms. 

d/  Average  percent  of  normal  labor  costs  of  the  52  lowest  labor-cost  farms. 


329 


29. 


Table  10. --Labor  Costs  aa  Belated  to  Wet  Farm  Eeimlnfis  and  Other  Factors^ 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 

l60  farms 


52  farms 
•with  low 
labor 
costs 


52  f  amis 
with  high 
labor 
costs 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  . 

Net  income  per  acre.  

Labor  and  management  earnings. 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .... 


Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  vork  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value  

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 


c 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  .  , 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs , 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs.  , 


8.45^ 
$  15.i^6 
2  06l 
1  ^35 

279. 1 
1^1.2 

1.58 
$  12.58 

25.0 

98.0 
99.5 

101.14- 
102.0 

99.2 
98.9 

104.7 


9.06^ 
$  15.92 
2  5^1 

1  735 

290.1 
Ul)-5.0 

1.53 
$  10.67 

23.5 

95.2 

98.3 

95.8 

100.0 

8U.0 
76.0 
81.2 
96.8 


7.73f= 

$  12.69 

1  836 

1  250 

291.9 
h39.h 

1.57 

$  13.91 

22.9 

109.  ij- 
100.2 

105.7 
loii.o 

117.1 
123.6 

107.7 
118.6 


Total  labor  cost  ....  

Total  labor  cost  at  normal  rate,  .  .  . 

Days  of  vork  on  crops 

Days  of  work  on  livestock.  

Total  days  of  work- -crops  and  livestock. 


$_ 


Average  nvimber  of  men  working 

Total  days  of  work  per  man  ...... 

Value  per  month  of  hired  and  home  labor. 
Percent  of  years  with  tractors  .... 

Percent  of  years  with  tractor  cultivator 
Percent  of  years  with  trucks  


$  1  291 
1  305 
157.8 
285. 1^ 
Wj-1.2 


2.01 
219.5 
57 
97.5 
86.5 
5i^.U 


$ 


53 


1  022 

1  3i^5 
168.0 
277.0 
iffiSTo 


1.67 

266.5 

$  51.10 

99.0 

95.8 


56.3 


$  1  635 
1  323 
156.2 
303.2 
k59^ 

2.U3 

189.1 

$  55.99 

100.0 

Qk.k 

65.6 


Rented  farms- -number  ... 

Tenant '  s  sheire 

Capital  investment  ...  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  .  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


7 
2 
1 


55 

275 
308 
9hh 


$34  360 
2  021 
5.88^ 


16 

$  7  150 
2  656 
2  298 

$lfO  814-2 
2  U67 
6.0l^?& 


8 

$  6  847 
2  1U5 
1  801 

$26  kho 

1  739 
6.58/0 


33). 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  labor  costs  (page 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 


50. 


Chart  11. --Horse  and  Machinery  Costs  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamln^s^ 
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Percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery  costs  (defined  on  page  7) 


a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 

to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  horse  and 

machinery  costs  (Table  27,  page  55)  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according 

to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm  investment. 
b/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  by  applying 

the  average  rate  earned  of  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  investment 

of  all  160  farms  which  was  %hk,hhO. 
c]  k\eTB%&   percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery  costs  of  the  32  highest  horse- 

and-machlnery-cost  farmis. 
d/  kvx^r^e   percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery  costs  of  the  32  lowest  horse- 

and-manhlnery-cost  farms. 


31. 


Table  11. — Horse  and  Machinery  Coats  a;^  Related  to  Net  Farm 
Eamlnfis  and  Other  Factoragi, 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


$  15.^6 

2  061 
1  ^33 

279.1 
Wil.2 

1.58 
$  12.58 

23.0 

98.0 

99.5 
101.  i<- 
102.0 

99.2 
98.9 
9J+.3 

10^.7 


32  farms 
with  low 
horse  and 
machinery 
costs 


32  farms 
with  high 
horse  and 
machinery 
costs 


Rate  earned  on  investment 

ITet  income  per  acre 

Labor  and  management  earnings 

Labor  earnings  per  man  

Size  of  farm--total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legijmea^/ . 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 


$: 


Percent  of  normal  conbined  costs  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs . 


10.04^ 

$  lh.60 

2  k63 

1  677 

260.6 

i^39.2 

1.69 

$  11.59 

25.6 

95.2 
100.6 

97.2 
104.0 

82.7 

90.5 

62.9 

....  93.^ 


8.03^ 
$  13.07 

1  mo 
1 321 

267.8 
1^31.0 

1.61 
$  13.88 

22.6 

111^.2 
101.2 

105.6 
103.0 

118.0 
107.8 
128.6 
120.1 


Total  horse  and  machinery  cost  .... 

Total  cost  at  the  normal  rate 

Days  of  work  on  crops 

Days  of  work  on  livestock 

Total  days  of  work- -crops  and  livestock. 

Percent  of  years  with  trax^tors  .... 
Percent  of  years  with  tractor  cultivatoi' 

Percent  of  years  with  trucks  

Number  of  work  horses 

Feed  cost  per  work  horse  ....... 

Increase  in  value  of  horses.  ,,.... 

Income  from  use  of  machinery^Sy  .... 

Expenses  and  net  decreases- -horse  feed 

Auto--only  farms  with  autos 

Truck — only  farms  with  trucks.  .  .  . 

Tractor- -only  farms  with  tractors.  . 

Other  machinery- -all  farms  

All  machinery- -all  farms  

Horse  feed  and  depreciation — all  farm£ 


$_ 


$  1  015 
1  076 
157.8 
283.4 

wr2 

97.5 
86.5 

3.3 

-15 
127 

$  118 
158 
271 
390 
856 

122. 


657 
1  044 

151.3 
287.9 
It59^ 

96.9 

86.5 

43.8 

5.0 

42 

7 
230 

85 
110 

181 

227 
536 

121 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant ' 8  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  ,  .  . 
Landlord ' s  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


$- 


55 

$  7  275 
2  308 

1  944 

$34  360 

2  021 

5.88^ 


16 

$  6  269 
2  482 
2  168 

$29  819 
1  902 
e.3&fo 


11 

$  7  438 
1  952 

1  580 

$34  165 

2  191 

6.4lf. 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery 

costs  (page  55). 
b/  Onlj'-  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 
c/  Includes  use  of  automobile. 


32. 


Chart  12. --Miscellaneous  Costs  as  Related  to  ITet  Farm  EamipgaS^^ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous 
costs  (Tahle  27,  page  55)*  and  from  the  hottom  to  the  top  according  to  the 
rate  earned  on  the  total  farm  investment. 

h/  Average  annual  net  earnings  adjusted  to  the  average  farm  capital  hy  applying 
the  rate  earned  of  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  to  the  average  investment  of  all 
160  farms,  which  was  ^kk,kk-0, 

c/  Average  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs  of  the  52  highest  miscellaneous- 
cost  farms. 

d/  Average  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs  of  the  52  lowest  miscellaneous- 
cost  farms. 


35. 


Table  12,--l'Ilscellaneou3  Costa  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  EaminRa 


and  Other  FactorsSi 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
160  farms 


32  f anas  1  32  farms 
vith  low  j  with  high 


miscel- 
laneous 
expenses 


miscel- 
laneous 
expenses 


$  12.27 
1  715 
1  211 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  , 
Net  income  per  acre.  .  .  .  .  . 

Labor  and  management  earnings, 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  . 


'C 


Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  ,  .  .  . 
Intensity — days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index 

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .  .  .  . 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs.  .  .  .  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs.  . 


$  13.^6 
2  061 
1  ^33 

279.1 
khl.2 

1.58 

$  12.38 

23.0 

98.0 

99.5 

101.  i^ 

102.0 

99.2 

98.9 

9l^.3 

10iJ-.7 


9.05^ 
$  13.11 
2  0U9 

1  h99 

265.1^ 
395.2 

1.50 
$  10. 5^^ 

20.5 

96.3 
98.6 

99.3 
100.0 

Qk.h 

93.3 

81.8 
l6.k 


302.2 
l^7U.U 

1.57 
$  13.51 

23.0 

108.4 
100.6 
105.8 
100.0 

119.3 
108.9 
lll^.l; 

137.3 


Total  miscellaneoua  cost 
Cost  at  normal  rate,  .  . 


Miscellaneous  costs  per  acre 
Farm  improvements.  .  .  . 

Crop  expense  

Livestock  expense.  .  .  . 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 


098 
Ol^9 


1.18 
.85 
.32 

1.36 
.22 


$ 


762 
996 


.70 

.63 
.20 

1.15 
.21 


$ 


1  i)-92 
1  087 


1.69 
1.15 

.hk 

1.47 

.21 


Rented  farms- -number 

Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  .  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment 


$ 


55 

275 
308 
9kh 


5 
2 
1 


11 

531 
052 
776 


$5l<-  360 
2  021 

5.88/. 


$27  783 
1  702 
6.15^ 


$  5  669 

1  397 
1  llU 

$30  430 

1  267 
1^.16^ 


a/  Farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  as  used  here  include  farm  improvements,  livestock  ex- 
penses, crop  expenses,  taxes  and  miscellaneous  expenses  (page  53). 

b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures. 


51^. 


Source  of  Income 


Cattle  and  hog  farms  on  which  livestock  was  well  handled  had  the  advan- 
tage over  grain  farms  in  western  Illinois  during  the  3-year  period  1958>  1959^ 
and  19U0  (Table  20,  page  hj>) .     A  part  of  the  advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of 
beef  cattle,  was  due  to  the  higher  yields  on  livestock  fsirms.  The  21  farms  on 
which  iwD  percent  or  more  of  the  income  was  from  cattle,  excluding  dairy  products, 
earned  en  average  of  9-87  percent  of  the  farm  investment--a  much  higher  percent- 
age than  that  for  any  other  type  of  farm  (Chart  l^t-,  page  kk) .     A  great  deal  of 
the  advantage  was  due  to  price  relationships  that  favored  beef  cattle  diuring  the 
5  years  (Chart  13,  page  5^).  Much  of  the  cattle  farms'  advantage  was  due  to  the 
higher -than- average  crop  yields  ( 106.7  percent  of  the  average). 

Livestock  Enterprises.  The  relation  of  livestock  efficiency  to  farm 
earnings  and  other  factors  was  discussed  on  page  15 .  More  detailed  information 
regarding  each  of  severaJ.  livestock  enterprises  is  given  on  the  following  psiges. 
Each  cooperator  may  profit  bj--  making  a  careful  study  of  his  record  compared  with 
the  average,  the  one-third  best,  and  the  one-third  poorest  of  the  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  which  he  is  interested. 

Feeder  Cattle  Bought.  Fourteen  herds  of  cattle,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  feeders  bought,  showed  5-year  average  returns  of  $1^9  per  $100  of 
feed  fed  (Table  15,  page  56).  Five  herds  averaged  $l66  per  $100  of  feed,  and  5 
others  only  $156. 

The  relatively  wide  spread  of  $1.1+8  per  100  pounds  between  the  average 
purchase  and  selling  prices  of  the  5  most  profitable  cattle  enterprises  as  com- 
pared \n.th  an  adverse  spread  of  11  cents  for  the  5  least  profitable  enterprises 
was  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  returns  from  the  two  groups. 


Chart  15. --Monthly  Price  Indices  of  Com,  Beef  Cattle,  Hogs^ 
and  Butterfat.  Farm  prices  for  the  years  1958, 
1959,  and  19i^0  were  obtained  from  the  Illinois 
Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 


Jan.       Apr.       July       Oct.       Jan.       Apr.       July       Oct.       Jan.       Apr.         July 
1938  1939  191+0 


Oct.  Jan 
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Protein  supplements  were  fed  more  liberally  on  the  5  farms  with  the  best 
returns  from  feeder  cattle  than  on  the  five  vith  low  returns.  Less  silage  was  fed 
to  the  best  herds.  This  same  relation  for  protein  supplements  and  silage  was 
found  on  20  feeder  cattle  farms  in  northern  Illinois  during  the  3  years  of  1955, 
1936,  and  1937  and  on  15  feeder  cattle  farms  in  north-central  Illinois  during  the 
5  years  of  1936,  1937,  and  1938. 

Cattle  feeders  will  be  particularly  interested  in  studying  "The  Second 
Annual  Report  of  Feeder  Cattle  and  Feeder  Sheep  on  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service  Farms  During  the  Feeding  Season  of  1959  and  IShO. "iJ    The  publication  also 
gives  summaries  of  feeding  operations  for  the  season  of  1958  and  1959. 

Beef  Cow  Herds.   Beef  cow  herdo  showed  average  returns  of  $156  per 
$100  of  feed  fed.  This  fact  is  of  special  significance  when  one  realizes  that 
more  than  half  the  value  of  feed  fed  to  the  cows  and  calves  was  hay  and  pasture 
(Table  15,  page  56).  Some  former  studies  of  beef  cow  herds  have  shown  the  returns 
to  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  feed  fed.  The  relatively  good  prices  of  cattle 
as  compared  with  feed  during  the  past  3  years  have  given  beef  cow  herds  an  axLvan- 
tage  that  does  not  exist  at  all  times  (Chart  15,  page  5^,  and  Table  28,  page  '^h) . 

More  roughages  and  less  concentrates  were  fed  to  the  cows  and  calves 
in  the  5  most  profitable  herds  than  in  the  5  least  profitable  ones.  Of  the  total 

value  of  feeds  fed  to  the  former,  63.6  percent  was  hay  and  pasture,  but  for  the 
latter,  only  '^h.k  percent  consisted  of  hay  and  pasture. 

Although  the  increasing  amounts  of  legume  hay  and  pasture  that  are 
available  because  of  soil  conservation  and  crop  acreage  adjustment  programs  are 
leading  to  the  introduction  of  more  beef  breeding  herds,  caution  should  be  taken 
in  buying  many  such  animals  during  the  high-priced  period  of  the  cattle  cycle. 

Dairy  Cow  Herds.  One -third  of  37  dairy  herds  brought  an  average  of 
$2U2  for  each  $100  of  feed  fed  during  the  3  years  (Table  I5,  page  57).  Another 
one-third  realized  only  $lUO.  If  this  difference  of  $102  feed  were  applied  to 
the  average  of  $981  of  feed  fed  per  year  to  the  57  herds,  it  would  amount  to 
$1,000.  An  analysis  of  the  records  shows  that  most  of  this  difference  was  due  to 
variations  in  the  prices  received  for  dairy  products,  milk  produced  per  cow,  and 
feed  costs. 

The  one-third  most  profitable  herds  received  hO   cents  more  for  milk  per 
100  pounds,  produced  1,U5U  more  pouiids  of  milk  per  cow  milked,  and  had  $1.06  lower 
feed  costs  per  100  pounds  of  cattle  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk  than  the  one- third 
least  profitable  herds. 

The  12  best  herds  were  fed  protein  concentrates  amounting  to  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  the  feed  fed;  the  12  poorest  herds  were  fed  only  5.5 
percent.  This  factor  undoubtedly  had  a  major  influence  in  securing  the  greater 
production  per  cow  in  the  best  herds. 

In  order  to  help  answer  the  common  question  as  to  whether  a  high  grain 
or  a  high  roughage  ration  is  better  for  dairy  cattle,  the  study  tabulated  in 
Table  14,  page  58,  was  made.  Thirteen  herds  to  which  a  relatively  high  percent 
of  concentrates  was  fed  were  selected.  For  each  of  these  herds,  another  herd  of 
about  the  same  size  and  which  received  about  the  same  price  for  dairy  products 
but  which  was  fed  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  roughage  was  selected.  The 

1/  Mimeographed  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  AE-1677, 
August,  I9U1. 
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38. 

retuma  per  $100  feed  fed  were  slightly  better  for  the  roughage-fed  cattle. 
Similar  compariaons  in  northern  Illinois  for  the  three  years,  1955;  1956,  and 
1937  and  in  north  central  Illinois  in  1956,  1957,  and  1958  show  similar  results. 

Dual  Purpose  Herds.  The  12  dual  purpose  herds  brought  average  annual 
returns  of  $l6k   per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  (Table  13,  page  37).  The  feed  charge 
of  $5.76  per  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk  was  lower  than  that  for 
any  other  class  of  cattle:  for  feeder  cattle,  it  was  $7.72;  for  beef  cow  herds, 
$6.66;  and  for  dairy  herds,  $6.11,  This  situation  has  been  shown  repeatedly  in 
earlier  similar  comparisons.  However,  the  low  price  received  for  a  relatively 
poor  quality  of  beef  has  prevented  dual  pvirpose  cattle  from  being  as  profitable 
as  their  low  feed  requirements  would  indicate. 

The  average  prices  received  per  100  pounds  of  cattle  sold  were:  feeder 
cattle  bought,  $9.8li-;  beef  cow  herds,  $7.91;  and  dual  purpose  herds,  $7.59.  How- 
ever, a  few  dual  purpose  herds  produce  a  good  quality  of  beef  at  low  feed  costs. 


Table  l^f. --Relative  Proportions  of  Concentrates  and  Eougha^es 
Fed  to  Dairy  Cattle  and  Total  Cattle  Returns  per 
$100  Feed  Feda/ 


Item 


Herds  fed 
high  per- 
cent of 
concentrates 


Herds  fed 
low  per- 
cent of 
concentrates 


Number  of  herds. 


Number  of  cows  milked , 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  

Nijmber  of  animal  units  in  cattle 


Pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow  milked 

RetiAms  per  100  pounds  milk 

Total  returns  from  cattle.  

Total  feed  fed  to  cattle  

Returns  per  $100  feed 


Returns  from  dairy  products 

Percent  of  returns  from  dairy  products 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain.  .  

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals 

Total  concentrates  


Hay 

Silage  

Pasture 

Total  roughage 


15 

11.5 
15.0 

17.8 

7  i<-5^ 
$  1.57 

1  561 
752 
208 

$1  170 
75.0 


25.5 
1^.2 

50.2 

50.6 
16.3 
22.9 
69.8 


a/  Records  were  paired  for  the  returns  per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced  and  for 
the  nijmber  of  cows  milked. 
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Hogs.  About  35  percent  of  all  the  livestock  income  on  the  l60  farms  was 
from  hogs.  On  farms  on  which  a  conslderahle  portion  of  the  income  is  from  hogs, 
the  efficiency  with  which  feed  is  converted  into  pork  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  that  affect  farm  Incomea.  One-third  of  the  pork-producing  farms 
received  $l69  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  while  another  one-third  received  only 
$125  for  each  $100  of  feed  (Table  l6,  page  !+0) .  The  one-third  best  hog  farms 
earned  9.6O  percent  on  the  farm  investment,  but  the  one-third  poorest  hog  farms 
earned  only  7.29  percent. 

The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  was  92  cents  less  on  the 
56  best  hog  farms,  and  the  selling  price  was  51  cents  per  himdred  pounds  higher. 
These  data  show  that  a  high  or  low  feed  cost  is  usually  a  much  more  important 
factor  in  determining  net  returns  from  hogs  than  is  the  selling  price.  Larger 
litters,  ample  protein  feeds,  and  early  selling  all  contributed  to  the  greater 
net  returns  on  the  more  successful  hog  farms. 

The  advantage  of  weaning  larger  litters  of  pigs  is  shown  in  Table  15, 
page  39.  Fourteen  farms  on  which  an  average  of  only  il-.6  pigs  per  litter  were 
weaned  during  the  5  years  received  an  average  of  only  $129  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed,  but  28  farms  which  saved  an  average  of  7.'<-  pigs  per  litter  had  average 
returns  of  $155. 

The  value  of  marketing  spring  pigs  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  late 
winter  is  shown  in  Table  17,  page  ^lO.  Those  farms  that  had  less  than  l*-0  percent 
of  the  pork  sold  during  the  year  on  hamd  on  January  1  had  about  $150  returns  for 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  during  the  5  years;  those  farms  that  had  60  percent  or 
more  on  hand  January  1  received  only  $13^' 


Table  15. — Relation  of  the  Number  of  Pigs  Weaned  per  Litter 
and  the  Returns  per  $100  Feed  Fed  to  Hogs 


Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 

Item 

Under 
5.0 

5.0  to 
5.9 

6.0  to 
6.9 

7.0  or 
more 

Number  of  records.  ............. 

Ik 

U.6 

$129 

58 

5.5 

$11+5 

67 

6.5 

$148 

28 

Average  nximber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  .  • 
Average  returns  per  $100  feed,  

$155 

Native  Flocks  of  Sheep.  Althoiigh  few  sheep  were  kept  or  fed  on  the  farms 
in  this  part  of  Illinois,  they  did  contribute  to  the  profits  on  some  farms  and  to 
the  losses  on  others.  Twenty-nine  native  flocks  on  which  complete  records  were 
kept  showed  average  retiu-ns  of  $152  for  each  $100  of  feed  fed  (Table  I8,  page  4l). 
This  meant  a  nice  profit  since  68.7  percent  of  their  feed  was  hay  and  pasture, 
most  of  which  would  not  have  been  sold  or  used  if  the  sheep  had  not  been  on  the 
faams. 


ko. 


Table  I6.--H0K  Enterprise^/ 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Average 

of 

one -third 

"best 


Average 

of 

one -third 

poorest 


Number  of  farms  

Total  feed  to  hogs 

Total  returns  from  hogs  .  .  .  . 
Total  returns  at  average  rate  . 

Hog  efficiency  index 

Returns  per  $100  feed  .  .  .  ,  , 
Rate  earned  on  farm  investment, 


c 


Total  pounds  of  pork  produced  .  .  . 
Returns  per  100  lb.  pork  produced  , 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  pork  produced 


Pigs  weaned  per  litter. 

Pounds  feed  per  100  lb.  pork 

Pounds  protein  feed  per  100  lb.  feed. 

Price  received  per  100  lb.  sold  ,  .  . 
Percent  of  sales  for  year  on  hand  Jan. 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  vas; 

Grain  

Protein  supplement,  .  

Salt  and  minerals  

Hay  and  pasture  


> 


167 

$  1  819 

2  666 

2  666 

100 

$   1^7 

8.555^ 

hk  325 

$  6.01 

U.io 

6.1 
1+17 

$  6.1+2 
1+2.8 


80.6 
16.1 

.9 
2.k 


56 

555 
597 
277 
III+ 
169 
9.609& 


1+1  981 

$  6.19 

3.66 

6.5 
369 

7.6 

$  6.52 
58.5 


80.2 

16.2 

1.0 

2.6 


$  1 


56 
612 


2  009 

2  551 

85 

$   125 

7.29^ 

55  190 
$  5.71 

1+.58 

5.7 
1+65 
7.8 

$  6.21 
i^5.9 


80.1 

16.9 

.9 

2.1 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
hogs.  Only  farms  producing  10,000  pounds  or  more  per  farm  per  year  were  used 
in  this  comparison. 


Table  I7. --Relation  of  the  Percent  of  Sales  on  Hand 
Januai\y  1  and  the  Returns  per  $100  Feed 
Fed  to  Hoss 


%   of  sales  for  the  year  on  hand  Jan.  1 


Item 

Number  of  records 

Average  percent  on  hand  January  1 
Average  returns  per  $100  feed.  . 


Under 

,20 


30.0  to 
22^ 


1+0.0  to 


50.0  to 

22z2 


2k 

51+.2 
$11+5 


60.0  or 
more 


22 
26.1 
$li+9 


51 
55.3 
$151 


kl 
1+1+.6 
$11+7 


25 
69.2 
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The  10  flocks  that  did  the  best  showed  average  returns  of  $l8l  per  $100 
feed; 10  other  flocks  returned  only  $85.  Most  of  this  difference  vas  due  to  a 
variation  in  feed  cost  of  $5.20  per  100  poimds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced.  Hay 
and  pasture  made  up  7^.2  percent  of  the  ration  of  the  10  most  profitable  flocks, 
but  it  formed  only  68,6  percent  of  that  of  the  least  profitable  ones. 

Feeder  Lambs  Bought.  The  12  fanns  on  which  feeder  lambs  were  fed  during 
the  5  years  showed  average  returns  of  $156  per  $100  of  feed  fed.  Since  hay  and 
pasture  made  up  53.^  percent  of  the  ration,  the  profit  was  fair.  The  pleice  of 
sheep  as  consianers  of  roughage  is  again  shown  as  one  compares  feeder  sheep  with 
feeder  cattle.  Although  only  12.0  percent  of  the  value  of  the  feeder  cattle 
ration  was  hay  and  pasture,  55.'+  percent  of  the  feeder  sheep  ration  was  made  up 
of  those  roughages.  The  percentages  of  hay  and  pasture  for  beef  cow  herds  and 
native  flocks  of  sheep  were  5^.7  percent  and  68.7  percent,  respectively.  Sheep 
do  consume  large  quantities  of  roughage. 

Poultry.  Eighty- six  poultry  flocks  of  50  hens  or  more,  on  which  com- 
plete records  were  kept  all  5  years,  showed  average  returns  of  $556  per  flock 
at  a  feed  cost  of  $l82  (Table  I9,  page  h2) .     Thus,  the  returns  per  $100  of  feed 
were  $196,  and  the  average  return  per  hen  was  $2.89.  Low  egg  production  per  hen 
and  high  feed  costs  accounted  for  a  great  deal  of  the  low  returns  for  feed  on 
the  poorest  one -third  of  the  flocks. 


Table  19.--Poiatry  Enterprise 


&/ 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 

farms 


Average 

of 

one -third 

best 


Average 

of 

one -third 

poorest 


Number  of  farms  

Total  feed  fed  to  poultry  .  . 
Total  returns  from  poultry.  . 
Total  returns  at  average  rate 
Poultry  efficiency  index.  .  . 
Retvims  per  $100  feed  .... 


Average  number  of  hens  kept  

Average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen 

Total  returns  per  hen  

Average  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  .... 
Percent  of  eggs  laid  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  feed 


86 

$  182 

556 

550 

102 

$  196 

125 
125 

$  2,89 

.19 

20. U 

$  1.21 


29 
$  150 

385 
288 

155 
$  255 

117 

151 

$  5.28 

.19 
21.6 

$  1.21 


29 

$  17^ 

250 

336 

7^ 
$  lUU 

112 
111 

$  2.2U 

.18 

19.1 

$  1.19 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
poultry.  Only  flocks  having  50  or  more  hens  were  used  in  this  coii5)ari3on. 
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Size  of  Farm  and  Intensity  of  Business 

Size  of  Farm.  The  l60  farms  used  in  the  size-of-farm  study  shown  in 
Tatle  21,  page  k'J,   varied  from  72  acres  to  720  acres  in  size.  The  living  furnished 
Tsy  the  farm  to  the  farm  family,  included  in  the  farm  receipts  in  this  as  well  as 
other  comparisons  made  in  the  report,  makes  up  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings on  the  small  farms  than  on  the  large  ones. 

The  average  rate  earned  on  the  farm  Investment  and  the  net  Income  per 
acre  were  approximately  the  same  for  small,  mediiim-sized,  and  large  farms.  The 
labor  and  management  earnings  of  the  farm  operator  Increased  quite  regularly  as 
the  size  of  farm  increased.  Since  the  operator's  lahor  and  management  earnings 
consist  of  the  total  farm  earnings  less  family  lahor  and  5  percent  of  the  total 
farm  Investment,  they  would  naturally  increase  with  the  size  of  the  farm  when  the 
rate  earned  on  the  investment  runs  as  high  as  8  percent.  They  would  go  down  just 
as  regularly  as  the  size  of  farm  increased  if  the  rate  earned  on  the  Investment 
were  vmiformly  under  k  percent.  The  most  parofltable  groups  of  farms  were  those 
from  220  to  500  acres  in  size. 

Intensity  of  Business.  Intensively  operated,  medium- si zed  farms  proved 
more  profitable  than  large,  extensive  farms  in  this  area  during  the  5  years  of 
1938*  1939>  and  19^.  The  farms  were  divided  Into  8  groups,  according  to  the  days 
of  work  on  crops  and  the  livestock  per  acre  on  the  farm.  The  farms  requiring  from 
1.75  to  2, 1+9  days  of  work  per  acre  on  crops  and  livestock  had  higher  net  earnings 
than  farms  having  less  intensive  businesses  and  yet  more  than  the  few  farms  that 
required  2.50  or  more  days  of  labor  per  acre  (Table  22,  page  ^8). 

The  most  profitable  group  of  farms  included  11  farms  that  required  from 
2.25  to  2.1<-9  days  of  labor  per  acre;  the  least  profitable  group  was  25  farms  that 
required  only  1.00  to  1.214-  days.  The  most  intensive  and  most  profitable  group  had 
developed  businesses  requiring  an  average  of  515 • 9  days  of  labor  per  farm  per  year 
on  an  average  of  220.5  acres  per  farm.  The  contrasting  businesses  required  only 
595 '6  days  of  work  on  5^8.6  acres  per  farm.  The  most  intensive  farms  were  more 
profitable  because  of  more  profitable  crop  systems,  higher  crop  yields,  and  more 
efficient  livestock. 

As  indicated  on  the  front  cover  of  this  report,  a  family-sized  farm, 
organized  for  soil  improvement,  erosion  control,  and  economic  operation,  is  a 
profitable  combination  if  it  has  the  following  well-handled  enterprises:  herds  of 
breeding  cattle  or  sheep  to  use  legumes  and  grasses  needed  for  soil  improvement 
and  erosion  control;  hogs  or  feeder  cattle  to  use  grain  not  needed  for  other  cattle 
and  sheep;  and  poultry  for  family  labor  and  week-to-week  farm  and  family  expenses. 
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Chart  16. --Yields  ("bushels  per  acre)  of  Com,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans  and  the 

Crop  Yield  Index  as  They  Vary  With  the  Value  per  Acre  of  Improved  Land. 
The  average  yields  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  and  the  average 
crop  yield  index  for  farms  having  any  given  value  of  improved  land  per 
acre  can  he  found  hy  using  this  chart  in  the  following  manner.  Locate 
on  the  hottom  line  the  acre-value  of  the  improved  land;  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  pencil,  draw  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  point  on  the  "bottom 
line  that  indicates  the  acre -value  of  the  improved  land  to  the  top  of 
the  chart;  from  the  points  where  the  perpendicular  line  crosses  the 
lines  for  the  different  crops  and  the  crop  yield  index  draw  horizontal 
lines  across  the  chart  until  they  cross  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart; 
and  finally  read  the  average  yields  and  the  crop  yield  index  from  the 
scale  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  The  average  yields  of  farms 
on  which  the  improved  land  is  valued  at  $120  per  acre  are  located  on 
the  chart:  they  are,  com,  68  bushels;  oats,  U3  bushels;  wheat,  27,5 
bushels;  soybeans,  26  bushels;  and  the  crop  yield  index,  IO5. 
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Tatle  23. --County  Averages  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (cont.) 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 

farms 


Fulton 
County 


Hender- 
son 
Coimty 


N-'jmiber  of  farms 

Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  . 
Net  earnings  per  acre 

Labor  and  management  earnings. 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  . 


•   •   •   • 


Size  of  farm — total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .... 
Intensity- -days  of  work  per  acre  .  .  . 

Feed  fed  per  acre- -value 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumesS/. 

Percent  of  normal  gross  earnings  .  ,  . 

Crop  system  rating  index  

Adjusted  crop  yield  index.  .  

All  livestock  efficiency  index  .... 


> 


c 


Percent  of  normal  combined  costs  .... 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.  costs. 
Percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  costs.  . 


160 

8.1^5^ 

$  15.1+6 

2  061 

1  ^33 

279.1 
1^1.2 

1.58 

$  12.58 

25.0 

98. 0 

99.5 

101.it 

102.0 

99.2 

98.9 

9h.J> 

IOI1.7 


8 

7.50^ 
$  10.59 
1  596 
1  200 

29U.9 

1+18.2 

1.1+2 

$  10.21 

22.9 

95.0 
97.9 
99.5 
97.0 

97.2 

95.1+ 

88.0 
111.1+ 


12 

9.96^ 

$  II+.95 

2  1+55 

1  657 

257.1 
1+25.6 

1.65 
$  16.85 

21.1 

119.2 

99.5 

105.2 

107.0 

108.5 
102.5 
115.5 

111.2 


Cash  balance  for  the  year , 

Farm  products  used  in  household.  .  .  .  , 
Inventory  changes , 

Receipts  less  expenses  on  inventory  basis 


Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 
Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  . 
Crop  yields- -bushels  per  acre: 

Corn 

Oats , 

Wheat 

Soybeans  ...  


Livestock  returns  per  $100  feed; 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

All  livestock 


$. 


$  5 


$ 


012 

285 

1  161 

k  1+58 

109 

82.8 

66.7 
1+2.1 
26.1 

26.8 


155 

11+6 

125 
200 

151 


$  2  5I+O 

21+5 

1  22I+ 

5  809 

$      IOI+ 
80.0 

60.5 
1+5.7 
25.1+ 
26.2 


156 

151+ 
168 
176 
1I+5 


$  2 


561+ 
281+ 
1  81+9 
1+  1+97 

95 
81. U 

67.9 
58.8 

25.5 
26,2 


155 
151 
1I+5 
208 
155 


Rented  farms- -number  

Tenant ' s  share 

Capital  Investment  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  management 

Labor  and  management  earnings.  .... 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment  

Returns  for  capital 

Rate  earned  on  investment.  ...... 


55 

$  7  275 
2  508 

1  91+1+ 
$51+  560 

2  021 

5. 


$  5  550 
2  lilt 
1  81+6 

$55  565 
1  597 
l+.79^ 


669 
53I+ 
950 


a/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures 


$26  958 
2  239 
8.51^ 


Table  23. --County  Averages  of  Fax;tora  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (concl.) 


Henry 
County 

Knox 
County 

McDon- 

ough 

County 

Mercer 
County 

Peoria 
County 

Rock 

Island 

County 

Stark 
County 

Warren 
County 

25 
7.885G 

$  13.18 

1  796 

1  51^ 

22 

8.04^ 
$  13.41 
2  115 
1  411 

23 

$  15.53 
2  805 
1  696 

9 

8.8C^ 

$  12.64 

2  557 

1  570 

21 

8.09^ 

$  12.55 

1  577 

1  289 

15 

9.25^ 

$  12.70 

1  813 

1  364 

12 

7.56^ 

$  13.24 

1  705 

1  316 

13 
8.19^ 

$  13. k9 
2  139 
1  424 

272.8 
1^50.1 

1.65 
$  li^.05 

2U.5 

311.6 

453.  i^ 

1.46 

$  9.58 

20.0 

311.0 
507.9 

1.63 
$  15.01 

20.5 

362.6 

kl8,3 

1.32 

$  10.64 

21.5 

235.7 
368.8 

1.56 
$  11.22 

27.2 

215.3 
419.4 

1.95 
$  12.38 

28.7 

252.0 
385.5 

1.53 
$  9.98 

24.4 

300.9 
485.2 

1.61 
$  12.10 

22.3 

100.9 

99.7 

101.6 

101.0 

105.5 

98.5 

101.8 

102.0 

106.6 
100.3 
104.6 
102.0 

112.2 
100.9 
102.0 
106.0 

105.7 

100.5 

97.8 

104.0 

87.5 
101.8 
101.4 
101.0 

99.1 
97.9 
98.7 
96.0 

96.1 
98.3 
97.7 
98.0 

100.1 
101^.3 

92.7 

102.6 

102.8 
99.6 

97.5 
112.8 

95.3 

97.7 

86.5 

101.4 

109.7 
106.2 
104.6 
119.1 

101.2 

98.7 

103.3 

102.4 

89.3 
89.3 
81.4 

97.6 

93.6 
97.1 
89.5 
93.6 

95.3 
96.2 

90.7 

99.4 

$  2  765 

289 

1  277 

^   331 

$  3  258 

273 

1  37*^ 

4  905 

$  5  964 

310 

1  273 

5  547 

$  3  19*+ 
302 

1  870 
5  366 

$  2  356 

259 

895 

3  510 

$  2  715 

306 

496 

3  517 

$  5  459 
286 

297 
4  042 

$  3  263 

288 

1  197 
4  748 

$   114 
80.0 

$   116 
85.9 

$   117 
84.3 

$   94 
76.2 

$   110 

80.8 

$   82 
81.4 

$   120 
88.0 

$   114 
87.4 

69.2 
1^3.3 
32.7 
22.7 

67.4 

39.9 
25.4 
29.2 

68.3 
47.1 
26.0 
28.0 

65.9 
56.6 

24.1 

63.1 

»^5.7 
26.8 
26.1 

63.9 
35.1 
23.9 
20.6 

68.2 
42.4 

18.8 
25.8 

66.1 

41.7 
28.4 
21.8 

$    151 
Ikk 
106 
194 

11^8 

$   164 
145 

131 
208 
154 

$   147 

149 

96 

193 
150 

$   162 
145 
118 
205 
155 

$   164 
l47 
161 
203 
157 

$   161 
150 
127 
217 
159 

$   160 
144 
120 
208 
150 

$   149 
143 
113 
178 
146 

8 

6 

7 

2 

8 

3 

8 

4 

$  7  952 
2  522 
2  124 

$  7  679 
2  429 
2  045 

$  9  074 
3  176 

2  722 

$  7  856 
2  909 
2  516 

$  5  203 
1  380 
1  120 

$  8  219 
2  666 
2  256 

$  7  570 
2  188 
1  809 

$  6  732 
1  924 

1  588 

$30  948 
1  706 
5.51?^ 

$42  818 
2  474 

5.78^ 

$46  584 
3  219 
6.91^ 

$35  928 

1 556 

k.33l> 

$25  265 
1  290 
5.10^ 

$21  055 
1  551 
7.37^ 

$36  225 
2  022 
5.58^ 

$59  422 
2  229 
5.65^ 

52. 


Table  2U. --Standard  Indices  for  Calculating  a  Crop  Syatem  Rating  Index§^/ 


Crop  rating 

Crop  rating 

Kind  of  crop 

index 

Kind  of  crop 

index 

Com 

80 

Clover  or  mixed  hay- 

50 

Oats 

ko 

Timothy 

l^0 

Winter  wheat 

70 

Soybean  hay 

50 

Barley 

60 

Sweet  clover  pasture 

70 

Soybeans  for  grain 

70 

Bluegrass  pasture 

50 

Alfalfa 

100 

Truck  crops 

100 

a/  See  page  7 for  explanation  of  the  crop  system  rating  index 


Table  25. --Prices  Used  for  Home-Grown  Feeds  During  1953,  1939t  and  Ip'vO 


Feed 

Corn  per  bushel 
Oats  per  bushel 
Barley  per  bushel 
Wheat  per  bushel 
Soybeans  per  bushel 
Legume  hay  per  ton 
Com  silage  per  ton 
Pasture  per  day 


1938 


1 


mi 


19^0 

TT5r 

.32 
M 
.80 

.85 
7.00 
1^50 

.05 


Three -year 
average 


$  M 
.28 

M 
.72 
.77 

7.67 

i+.5i^ 

.05 


$ 


5 
.2J+ 

.53 
.68 
.75 
9.00 
U.62 
.05 


5 

.28 

•Ul 

.67 

7.00 

14-. 50 

.05 


Table  26. — Standards  for  Calculating  Days  of  Productive  Labor 
on  Crops  and  Productive  Livestock 


Kind  of  crop  or  livestock 


Days  of  labor  required 


Com 

Oats  (threshed) 

Winter  wheat  (combined) 

Spring  wheat  (threshed) 

Barley  (threshed) 

Soybeans  for  grain  (combined) 

Alfalfa 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

Timothy 

Soybean  hay 

Cattle  other  than  cows  milked 

Cows  milked 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Hens 


,95  per  acre 
.67  per  acre 
.37  per  acre 
,67  per  acre 
.67  per  acre 
,U2  per  acre 

1,30  per  acre 

,92  per  acre 

,92  per  acre 
1,50  per  acre 

2.10  per  animal  unitS/ 
12,00  per  cow 

.50  per  100  pounds   , 

3,67  per  animal  unitS/ 
29.30  per  100  hens 


a/  An  animal  unit  consists  of  1  mature  cow,  2  heifer  calves  or  yearlings, 

1,000  pounds  live  weight  of  feeder  cattle,  5  to  6  ewes,  and  10  to  20  lambs. 
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Table  27«--Nonnal  Gross  Earnings,  Labor  Costs,  Horse  axid  Machinery  Costs, 
and  Miscellaneous  Costs  per  Farm  as  They  Vary  With  the  Days  of 
Productiye  Work  (Man  Work  Units)  on  Crops  and  Livestock 


Days  of 
work  on 
lire stock 
per  farm 


See 

foot 

notes 


To 


$1  200 

1  190 
530 
320 

^ho 


Bo   '  120  "  160 


Days  of  work  on  crops  per  farm 


$2  5^+5 

1  815 

720 


$3  ^90 

2  kho 

910 

765 

26^ 


200 


2k0 


•280" 


320 


"3^ 


120 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


$5  230 


f5 

1 


$h  39b 
2  5^+0 
965 
790 

m 


065 
100 

985 
980 


w 


J 


Tyj5 
3  690 
1  290 
1  210 
1  190 


No  farms  had  these  conditions 


160 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


700 
290 
585 
5U5 
360 


Oi^5 
915 
775 
565 


$3  5^5 

2  015 

825 

590 

600 


$5  730 
165 
155 
010 
000 


075 
790 

3i^5 

235 

210 


$  8  i+20 
h  1+20 
1  535 
1  i^55 
1  U30 


$  9  765 
5  0U5 
1  725 
1  680 
1  6i)-0 


$12  950 
6  395 
2  155 
2  150 
2  OgO 


200 


a 
b 
c 
d 

e 


$2 

1 


200 
390 
655 
370 
181 


$2  700 

1  U90 

690 

395 

J+02 


$U  oi+5 

2  115 

880 

615 

620 


$i+  890 
2  61t-0 

1  015 

815 
810 


3 

1 
1 
1 


230 
265 
205 
035 
025 


J 


$6  750 
3  365 
1  260 
1  060 
1  04^ 


575 
890 

395 
260 

22^ 


J 


"E  920 
k  520 

1  585 

1  1+80 


$10  265 
11+5 
775 
705 
665 


$10  765 
21+5 
830 
730 
685 


$11  610 
5  770 
1  965 
1  925 

1  880 


2I+0 


a 
b 
c 

d 
e 


$1*  51+5 

2  215 

935 

61+0 

61+0 


$5  390 

2  71+0 

1  070 

81+0 

830 


?r23o 

3  1^65 
1  315 1 
1  085 
1  065 


$  8  075 
990 
1+50 
285 
255 


3 

1 
1 

1 


$  8  575 
1+  090 
1  505 
1  310 
1  275 


? 


9  1+20 

1+  620 

1  61+0 

1  505 


$12  110 
5  870 

2  020 
1  950 
1  900 


$12  610 


$13  1+50 

6  1^95 

2  210 

2  175 

2  110 


$13  950 
6  595 
2  265 
2  200 
2  150 


280 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


$3  200 

1  590 

7I+5 

1+20 

1+25 


$5  890 

2  81+0 

1  125 

865 

850 


9  920 
1+  720 
1  695 
1  530 
1  1+95 


$11  265 
31^5 
885 
755 
705 


5 
2 

1 
1 


970 
075 
975 
920 


520 


a 
b 
c 
d 

e 


13" 

1 


700 
690 

795 
1+50 
1+1+5 


$5  0I+5 

2  315 

985 

670 

660 


$6  390 
2  9I+O 

1 175 
895 
870 


$6  890 


$7  730 
3  565 
1  365 
1  115 
1  085 


9  075 
1+  190 
1  555 
1  3^ 
1J22 


$10  1+20 
1+  820 
1  7i^5 
1  560 
1  51? 


$10  926 
1+  920 
1  800 
1 585 

1  522 


$11  765 
5  1+1+5 
1  935 
1  785 
1  725 


$12  265 
51+5 
990 
810 


I13  110 
6  070 
2  125 
2  005 
1  9I+O 


$13  610 
6  170 
2  180 
2  030 
1  960 


$11+  1+50 

6  695 

2  315 

2  230 

2  150 


$ll+  950 
6  795 
370 
255 
170 


360 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


1 


200 
790 
850 
1+75 
1+65 


$1+  700 

1  890 

905 

500 

1+85 


$551+5 
2  1+15 
1  Ol+O 

695 

680 


Ol+O 

230 
920 
890 


230 
665 

1+20 
ll+O 

105. 


|8  730 
3  765 
1  1+75 


$  9  575 
1+  290 
1  610 
1  365 
1115. 


2 
2 
2 


$12  765 
5  61+5 
2  0I+5 

1 835 
1 765 


$11+  110 
6  270 
2  235 
2  055 
1  980 


$15  1+50 

6  895 

2  1+25 

2  280 

2  122 


1+00 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 


$6  0I+5 

2  515 

1  095 

720 

700 


$7  390 

3  ll+O 

1  285 

91+5 

910 


165 
12^ 


$10  075 

1+  390 
1  665 


390 
J25 


$11  1+20 
5  020 
1  855 
1  610 
1  555 


$13  265 

5  71+5 

2  095 

1  860 

1  790 


$ll+  610 
6  370 
2  285 
2  080 
2  005 


$15  950 
995 
1+75 
305 
215 


1+1+0 


a 
b 
c 

d 
e 


No  farms  had   , 
these  conditions 


$9  230 
865 
525 
190 
150 


|lO 
1+ 

1 
1 
1 


575 
1+90 

715 
1+15 
360 


$11  920 
120 
905 
635 
580 


5 
1 
1 
1 


6 
2 
2 
2 


$16  1+50 
7  095 
2  530 
2  330 
2  235 


1+80 


a 
b 
c 
d 


$9  730 
965 
580 

215 
170 


$11  075 
1+  590 
1  770 
1  1+1+0 
38Q 


$12  1+20 


5 
1 
1 
1 


220 
960 
660 
600 


$13  765 

5  81+5 

2  150 

1  885 

1  810 


$15  110 
6  1+70 
2  3^+0 
2  105 
025 


a/  Gross  earnings  per  farm,  b/  Combined  labor,  horse  and  machinery,  and  mlscellane- 
~  ous  costs  _per  faim.  c/  To'^al  labor  cost  per  farm,  d/  Total  horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  firm.  e/TotfeLl  miscellaneous  costs  per  farfa,  including  farm  improve- 
ments, miscellaneous  crop  and  livestock  expenses,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 


Table  28.— Returne  per  $100  Feed  for  Different  Classes  of  Livestock 

Returns  per  $100  feed 

8- year 
Class  of  livestock    1933  193*^  193^  1936  1937  1938  1939  19^0^/  average 


Beef  cow  herds  $90  $  8U  $110  $  85  $  99  $119  $l'+6  $13^*-   $108 

Dairy  cow  herds  152  ik^      llj-3   150   159   195  ^Ok      198    I68 

Dual  purpose  herds       112   II8   llH   109   II6   151   l62   173    13! 


c 


Beef  cow  and  dairy  herds  $101  $109  $ll8  $117  $1^1  $126  $167  $l62  $130 

Feeders  bought  97  125  152  96  I06  ll^2  I3I  136    123 

Beef  cows  and  feeders  87  II3  II9  102  II6  ll^2  IU5  13J+    120 

Dairy  cows  and  feeders  $108  $135  $1^1  $1CA  $117  $1^0  $151  $15^+  $131 

Dual  cows  and  feeders  85  —  IU7  101  107  137  129  1^7    122k/ 

Beef,  dairy,  and  feeders  99  120  12l^  105  12l<-  137  150  1^+7    126 

Native  flocks  of  sheep  $--  $--  $95  $109  $123  $  98  $136  $lU2  $117^ 

Feeder  lambs  bought  --  --  I63  101  50  155  136  1^9    125£/ 

Native  flocks  and  feeders  123  I60  122  103  72  122  133  1^1    122 

Hogs  $128  $127  $17^  $155  $122  $l8i^  $li^l^  $118  ^Ikk 

Poultry  217  198  211  18O  157  208  195  177   193 
Yearly  price  of  com 

per  bushel^/  $.31  $.57  $.73  $-73  $.91  $.^5  $.1+3  $.5^  $.58 

a/  Returne  at  average  rate  referred  to  on  page  h. 

b/  7-year  average. 

c/  6-year  average. 

d/  Price  of  corn  used  in  calculating  value  of  feed  fed. 
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FARM  PRACTICES  AS  THEY  AFFECT  FAEM  IWCOMEi^ 


1/ 


The  first  of  this  report  has  taken  up  and  analyzed  the  figures  vhich 
have  been  gathered  in  5-year  records.  They  hring  out  very  clearly  that  some  co- 
operators  have  had  very  good  incomes,  and  others  have  had  discouragingly  low  ones. 

Most  of  the  practices  listed  on  these  pages  are  those  vhich  have  been 
followed  by  farmers  with  continuously  good  results,  A  few,  however,  are  those 
which  have  caused  low  incomes  and  poor  results. 

Planning;  and  Timeliness.  Fifty  cooperators  were  asked  "What  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  making  your  farm  operations  successful?"  They  stated 
that  planning  and  timeliness  in  carrying  out  the  work  were  the  two  most  important. 

Com  Yield  Practices 

Ten  fanners  with  high  com  yields  and  10  with  low  ones  were  questioned 
in  order  to  get  the  following  information.  Twelve  of  them  said  that  plaiming  and 
timeliness  were  the  most  important  factors  in  getting  high  yields. 

Rotations.  The  low-yield  farms  had  6  percent  less  land  in  legumes  and 
20  percent  less  in  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  on  the  leg^Ime  acres  than  the  high- 
yield  farms.  Good  rotations  had  been  followed  10  years  longer  on  the  farms  with 
the  higher  yields.  One  of  the  rotations  liked  best  was  a  5-year  rotation  of : 
(l)  corn;  (2)  com;  (5)  oats  (seeded  to  a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  red  and  alsike 
clover  with  timothy  and  bromegrass  added);  (^4-)  hay;  (5)  pasture.  This  rotation 
was  cut  for  hay  the  first  year  and  pastured  the  second.  If  two-fifths  of  the 
land  could  not  be  planted  to  com,  the  mixture  was  left  in  part  of  the  field  for 
first  year  com.  Thus,  a  good  livestock  program  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
an  efficient  use  of  hay  and  pasture. 

Another  rotation  was  (l)  com;  (2)  com  or  soybeans;  (3)  oats  (seeded 
to  alfalfa,  in  part,  and  the  rest  to  sweet  clover  to  be  pastured);  (U)  hay  and 
pasture.  Alfalfa  would  stand  longer  but  had  to  be  rotated  over  the  whole  farm. 
A  good  rotation  for  the  grain  farmer  was  (l)  com;  (2)  corn;  (3)  oats  (seeded  to 
sweet  clover  as  a  catch  crop).  However,  it  would  have  to  be  modified  for  AAA 
compliance.  Another  one  which  has  been  used  just  a  few  years  by  grain  farmers 
is  (l)  com;  (2)  soybeans;  (3)  sweet  clover  (seeded  alone  in  soybean  stubble  as 
a  catch  crop).  The  sweet  clover  could  be  pastured  lightly  or  used  for  hay  in  the 
fall. 

Som£  of  the  low- income  farms  used  rotations  high  in  oats;  for  example, 
(1)  com;  (2)  oats  (seeded  to  sweet  clover  as  a  catch  crop);  or  (l)  corn;  (2)  com; 
(3)  oats  (seeded  to  clover  and  timothy);  (h)   hay;  (5)  pasture.  The  pasture  of  the 
second  year  after  seeding  is  mainly  timothy.  Fifteen  of  the  20  farms  used  a  good 
rotation,  but  the  five  that  had  good  rotations  with  the  low  yields  failed  because 
of  cultural  practices,  lack  of  fertility,  or  weather  conditions. 

Fertility,   (l)  A  greater  proportion  of  the  land  on  the  10  high-yielding 
farms  had  been  limed  or  spread  with  phosphate.   (2)  Five  of  the  low-yielding  farms 

1/  This  section  of  the  report  was  prepared  by  B,  E.  King. 
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had  recently  spread  consideratle  lime,  and  the  others  were  just  starting. 
(5)  The  2  farms  that  had  the  highest  yields  (5-year  averages  of  88  and  8?  "bushels) 
have  been  follovlng  a  good  soil-building  rotation  for  nearly  20  years.  Nearly 
all  the  ground  planted  to  com  vas  manured  each  year,  (U)  Two  of  the  farms  on 
the  lower  valued  land  got  high  yields  by  using  sweet  clover  with  an  abundance  of 
manure.  (5)  Five  of  the  farms  with  low  yields  used  only  a  small  amount  of  manure. 
Two  hauled  their  manure  after  the  best  part  was  lost. 

Seedbed  Preparation,   (l)  All  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amoimt  of  heavy  black  soil,  was  plowed  in  the  spring.   (2)  Six  of  the  10  farms 
with  high  yields  favored  plowing  Just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  trash  well--'!-  to 
5  inches,  (The  trash  should  never  be  biimed.)  (5)  Spring  plowing  gave  more 
time  to  spread  manure  and  did  not  subject  the  land  to  so  much  erosion.   (4)  The 
10  fsirmers  id-th  high  yields  worked  the  ground  more  before  and  after  plowing  and 
were  more  careful  to  see  that  the  seedbed  was  well  packed.   (5)  Sixteen  of  the 
20  farmers  used  5  feet  k   inch  rows;  the  other  four,  who  were  in  the  low-yield 
group,  used  5  feet  6  inch  rows. 

Cultivation.  Three -fovirths  of  the  high-yielding  farmers  indicated  that 
they  would  rather  cultivate  their  corn  only  twice  at  a  shallow  depth--that  is, 
unless  the  weeds  interfered.  The  low-yield  group  all  cultivated  3  or  U  times, 
without  too  much  care  for  the  little  corn.  Only  one  man  used  commercial  ferti- 
lizer. However,  the  two  years  that  he  used  it  were  dry,  and  he  did  not  get 
favorable  results. 


Oat  Practices 

Oats  are  not  considered  as  one  of  the  high-profit  crops;  therefore, 
only  6  farmers  were  questioned  about  their  oat  production.  The  three  with  high 
yields  also  had  high  corn  yields  and  high  fertility;  the  three  with  low  yields 
neglected  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  produced  fewer  legumes. 

Seedbed  Preparation,  (l)  The  three  with  high  yields  emphasized  the 
fact  that  cornstalks  should  be  thoroughly  cut  up  with  a  stalk  cutter  or  disk  but 
never  beamed.  (2)  They  stressed  good  seedbed  preparation,  but  those  with  low 
yields  did  not  feel  that  it  was  so  important.   (3)  The  high  yields  were  obtained 
from  the  best  seed  that  could  be  purchased  and  which  was  tested  for  germination, 
fanned,  and  treated  for  smut.  The  low  yields  were  produced  from  untreated,  un- 
cleaned  oats,  (h)   In  all  cases,  the  farmers  were  anxious  to  seed  as  early  as 
the  ground  was  in  good  condition,  but  the  high-yield  group  was  more  careful  not 
to  work  while  it  was  still  too  wet. 


VTheat  Practices 

The  high  wheat  yields  were  not  necessarily  found  on  the  farms  where 

the  com  yields  were  high.  More  were  found  on  the  timber  type  or  the  lighter, 

more  rolling  type  of  prairie  soil.  Six  farmers  were  contacted  to  get  the 
practice  information. 

(1)  l-Iany  of  the  high  wheat  yields  followed  sweet  clover  which  had  been 
pastured  through  the  early  season;  but  only  one  of  the  low  yields  followed  sweet 
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clover.  The  low  yield  in  the  latter  case  was  principally  due  to  late  plowing  and 
the  lack  of  seedhed  preparation  and  packing.  (2)  Three  farmers  with  high  yields 
plowed  during  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  worked  the  soil  down  inzaedi- 
ately  to  hold  the  jaoisture,  and  disked  two  or  three  times  before  seeding  in  order 
to  get  a  solid  seedbed.  On  the  average,  the  low- yield  group  harrowed  twice  smd 
disked  once  in  preparing  the  seedbed.  (5)  The  high  yields  were  obtained  from 
recommended  strains  of  seed  seeded  after  the  fly-free  date;  two  of  the  low  yields 
were  from  wheat  which  had  been  in  the  community  for  years.  The  farmers  with  the 
low  yields  were  not  careful  to  wait  for  the  fly-free  date,  {h)   One  of  the  co- 
operators  broadcast  150  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  He  felt  that 
this  practice  paid  well. 

Soybean  Practices 

Soybeans  are  rapidly  "becoming  one  of  the  more  iii5)ortant  crops  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  probably  will  continue  to  gain  as  more  commercial  uses  are 
developed  for  them.  Ten  cooperators  furnished  information  on  soybean  production. 

The  following  data  show  some  interesting  information  on  com  and  soy- 
bean yields  on  coii5)arable  soil  types: 


Value  of  improved  land 

Com 

High 

yields 
Low 

Soybean 
High 

yields 

Low 

Over  $150 
Under  $70 

Difference  in  yield  on  high- 
and  low-valued  land 

8I1.5 
68.5 

15.8 

Ul.8 
17.6 

55.9 
27.6 

6.5 

11. U 
2.0 

Difference  between  high 
and  low  yields 

Over  $150 

Under  $70 

2l<-.9 
26.7 

22.5 
18.2 

These  figures  bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  soybean  yields  do  not  vary 
as  markedly  as  com  yields  on  different  types  of  soil  "but  that  they  do  vary  more 
with  poor  cultural  practices. 

Rotations ,  Because  of  the  AM  requirements,  many  farmers  are  using 
soybeans  in  their  U-year  rotations  as  a  substitute  for  com.  In  most  cases,  the 
rotations  are  similar  to  those  used  for  com. 

Seedbed  Preparation.  The  farmers  producing  the  high  soybean  yields 
followed  the  sane  practices  used  for  producing  high  com  yields,  except  that  they 
were  more  careful  to  see  that  weeds  were  allowed  to  start  growing  but  were  killed 
just  before  seeding.  With  only  one  exception,  the  five  fam^rs  with  low  yields 
plowed  late,  worked  down  immediately  but  not  too  well,  and  seeded  without  killing 
the  weeds. 

Seeding,   (l)  Seven  of  the  cooperators  used  Illinl  seed;  the  other  three 
were  not  sure  but  thought  they  used  mixed.   (2)  Four  with  high  yields  tested  seed 
for  germination  near  seeding  time  and  said  this  practice  was  vital.  Three  with 
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low  yields  did  not  make  this  test  "but  t* lamed  poor  stsuids  for  part  of  their  troutle. 
(3)  All  the  high  yields  were  from  iimoculated  seed  or  ground,  "but  three  of  the  low 
yields  were  from  ground  which  was  not  innoculated.  (k)   Seven  planted  in  rows 
varying  from  20  to  k2   inches  and  the  other  three  planted  solid.   (5)  Four  culti- 
vated once;  two,  twice;  and  one,  three  times.  One  farmer,  with  late  plowing  and 
weeds  not  killed,  cultivated  once,  but  the  weeds  materially  affected  his  yield; 
two  with  low  yields  planted  solid  and  had  too  many  weeds  to  get  good  yields, 

(6)  Three  went  through  and  pulled  or  cut  weeds  to  keep  them  from  forming  seed. 

(7)  All  harvested  with  combines. 

Crop  Rotations 

Rotations  Which  Aided  in  Returning  High  Incomes,   (l)  Com — Com — Oats 
(seeded  to  alfalfa,  red  and  alsike  clover,  timothy,  or  timothy  and  bromegrass) — 
Hay--Pasture.  This  rotation  is  good  because  two-fifths  of  the  land  is  in  com, 
two-fifths  in  high-yielding  legumes  and  grasses,  and  only  one-fifth  in  low- 
yielding  oats.  Everyone  who  has  used  this  rotation  likes  it.  Soybeans  can  be 
used  in  place  of  second  year  corn  or  alfalfa  can  be  left  in  place  of  first  year 
com  if  two-fifths  of  the  acreage  cannot  be  planted  to  com,  (2)  Com--Com-- 
Oats  (alfalfa) --Alfalfa- -Alfalfa,  This  rotation  has  been  used  more  commonly. 
(3)  Com--Soybeans--Sweet  clover  (in  soybean  stubble) --Sweet  clover  pasture 
(seeded  to  wheat )- -Wheat  (sweet  clover  catch  crop).  This  rotation  has  been  used 
on  some  of  the  poorer  tight  subsoil  areas  where  the  com  base  is  low  or  where 
beans  pay  as  well  as  corn,  (h)   Com- -Soybeans --Sweet  clover  (seeded  alone). 
This  rotation  is  good  for  compliance  and  for  fertility  on  a  grain  farm.  Oats 
could  be  seeded  with  the  latter  rotation  for  pasture  on  a  livestock  farm. 

Rotations  Which  Carried  Too  Much  Acreage  of  Low-Profit  Crops,  (l)  Com-- 
Oats  (sweet  clover).  This  puts  half  the  land  in  a  low-profit  crop.  (2)  Com-- 
Com--Oats  (red  clover  and  timothy)--Red  clover  and  timothy- -Timothy.  This  gives 
three  years  of  low-profit  crops,  (5)  Com- -Corn- -Oats  (red  clover)--Red  clover. 
This  puts  half  the  land  in  lower  profit  crops.  If  seeding  fails  in  grain,  the 
farmer  is  out  of  legumes  for  the  next  year. 


Pork  Production  Practices 

From  the  standpoint  of  net  income,  hogs  are  still  a  most  important 
factor  on  the  farms  in  this  area.  The  following  information  was  gathered  from 
12  farms  with  high  returns  for  each  $100  invested  in  feed  and  12  farms  with  low 
ones. 

Sanitation,  (l)  Eighteen  of  the  2k   farmers  stated  that  sanitation  or 
lack  of  sanitation  was  the  most  important  factor  in  their  success  or  failure. 
(2)  None  of  the  farmers  with  high  returns  disregarded  the  importance  of  sanita- 
tion. (3)  Six  of  those  in  the  low- income  group  followed  sanitation  practices, 
but  disease  was  still  causing  considerable  trouble.  All  of  the  twelve  with  high 
incomes  used  individual  or  double  houses  and  farrowed  on  clean  ground;  but  eight 
of  the  twelve  with  low  incomes  used  central  houses  for  farrowing.  Three  scrubbed 
thoroughly  but  still  had  disease  troubles,  {h)   Four  with  the  higher  returns  plan 
to  have  hogs  on  the  same  ground  only  once  in  four  years;  four  scrubbed  sows;  five 
cleaned  and  oiled  them  with  used  crankcase  oil;  and  two  added  a  disinfectant  to 
the  oil.  Six  tried  to  keep  sows  in  a  clean  place  during  gestation  and  to  put 
them  on  clean  pasture  early  so  that  the  grass  would  be  thoroughly  clean.  (5)  On 
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farms  where  individual  houses  vere  used,  8  farmers  scrubbed;  four  cleaned  and  used 
weed  biamer  to  disinfect;  and  two  cleaned  with  a  broom. 

Timeliness  and  Planning.  The  second  factor  in  importance,  according  to 
eleven  of  the  cooperators  interviewed  was  planning  the  hog  business  a  year  or  more 
In  advance  and  seeing  that  these  plans  were  carried  out  on  schedule.  They  all 
said  that  it  took  less  time  to  do  things  on  schedule  and  that  much  of  the  work 
could  be  done  during  slack  seasons. 

Breeding.  The  following  facts  were  observed  about  those  with  the  best 
results:  Eight  producers  were  careful  to  reduce  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to  sows 
for  a  week  before  weaning  their  pigs  In  order  to  protect  them  from  udder  trouble. 
When  the  sows  were  ready  to  breed,  they  were  flushed  and  fed  well  to  get  uniform 
and  immediate  breeding.  Seven  farmers  pen-bred  two  or  three  sows  a  day  if  neces- 
sary. Their  farrowing  season  was  shorter,  the  pigs  were  more  uniform,  and  con- 
siderable time  was  saved.  Fourteen  used  crossbred  hogs,  with  six  being  very  care- 
ful about  the  selection  of  the  crossbred  stock.  Three  of  the  fourteen  were  going 
back  to  purebreds.  Four  were  careful  to  keep  good  purebred  stock. 

Gestation  Period  in  Winter,  (l)  All  the  farmers  indicated  the  necessity 
of  plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  unchllled  water  for  their  hogs,   (2)  Ifost  of 
them  liked  to  feed  a  laxative  feed,  such  as  alfalfa  hay,  oats,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  com.  (3)  Fifteen  or  more  cooperators  have  used  the  following  ration 
with  good  results:  500  pounds  of  shelled  corn;  500  pounds  of  choice  alfalfa  hay; 
and  100  pounds  of  protein  feed  ground  together  and  fed  in  a  self  feeder.  (The 
com  and  alfalfa  should  be  adjusted  for  sows  or  gilts  and  for  flesh  conditions.) 
With  this  ration  bran  is  not  necessary  at  farrowing  time.  Sows  fed  this  ration 
farrowed  well  and  milked  well,  and  the  pigs  were  strong  and  active. 

Gestation  Period  in  Summer.  All  the  farmers  tried  to  use  good  legume 
pasture,  preferably  alfalfa,  with  oats  for  grain  and  small  amounts  of  protein 
feeds  near  farrowing  time. 

Farrowing.  Eight  of  the  group  that  had  high  returns  farrowed  in 
February  and  March  and  four  early  in  April.  Four  of  the  eight  that  had  February 
and  March  pigs  used  electric  reflectors  and  two  used  heated  houses.  One  used 
blankets  over  the  sows  if  the  weather  was  extremely  cold.  He  stayed  right  with 
the  BOW  and  put  the  pigs  under  the  blanket.  Personal  attention  is  a  big  factor 
In  getting  large  litter  averages.  Care  in  feeding  will  save  trouble  with  milk 
fever , 

The  Handling  of  Sows  and  Pigs,   (l)  By  the  time  the  sows  get  on  full 
feed,  they  should  be  put  on  a  self  feeder.  The  pigs  will  soon  learn  to  eat, 
(2)  Ten  of  the  farmers  who  get  best  results  with  hogs  plan  to  castrate  at  5  to  U 
weeks,  vaccinate  at  5  to  6  weeks,  and  wean  at  8  weeks.  With  early  pigs,  such  an 
arrangement  gets  the  job  taken  care  of  ahead  of  the  rush  work.   (3)  Eleven  said 
that  experience  showed  alfalfa  pasture  to  be  the  best  type  of  pastiore. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Stock,  (l)  Seven  farmers  marked  the  pigs  at 
birth  so  that  they  could  be  sorted  later  by  litters.  Three  sorted  and  weighed 
some  at  weaning  time  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how  each  litter  had  grown  out. 
(2)  When  gilts  were  to  be  kept,  they  were  sorted  out  before  they  were  too  fleshy. 
Considerable  time  aiid  care  was  given  to  this  selection  in  order  to  get  good 
general  development,  quietness,  and  no  inherent  weaknesses. 
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Feeder  Cattle  Practlcee 

Because  of  the  different  classes  of  cattle  and  the  different  ways  each 
class  can  be  handled,  no  test  method  can  "be  given  as  a  recipe  for  feeding  cattle. 

Obtaining  High  Returns.  Twenty-foiir  of  the  55  cooperators  who  had  the 
highest  returns  for  each  $100  invested  in  feed  had  a  definitely  planned  program 
of  operation  "before  the  cattle  were  purchased.  As  one  man  said,  "Study  your 
feed  situation  to  detemine  the  class  of  cattle  to  buy.  Study  your  abilities 
(financial  and  physical)  and  yovir  experience  as  a  feeder.  Determine  the  class 
of  cattle  you  should  buy.  Buy  when  that  class  of  cattle  can  be  purchased  best, 
and  feed  so  they  -v/lll  be  ready  to  sell  when  that  class  of  cattle  will  usually 
sell  best." 

Twenty-two  of  these  55  vho  had  high  returns  followed  a  program  of  feed- 
ing calves  rather  than  older  cattle.  Fifteen  of  the  22  made  their  purchases 
thj70ugh  a  dependable  central  marketing  agency.  They  fed  calves  because  the  pur- 
chasing cost  was  less  and  the  risk  not  so  great. 

Handling  Calves,  (l)  Most  of  the  calves  were  put  in  drylots  when  they 
first  came  on  the  farm  and  were  fed  moderately  on  hay.  Some  farmers  scattered  a 
little  oats  with  the  hay  to  get  them  accustomed  to  grain,  (2)  The  calves  were 
watched  carefully  for  the  first  few  days  for  any  indication  of  sicloiess.  (5)  All 
the  changes  in  feed  were  msjde  gradually  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
(h)   Most  of  the  feeders  started  the  calves  on  grain  and  fed  them  a  moderate  araoimt 
of  grain  through  the  fall  and  early  winter,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  so 
that  they  would  be  on  full  feed  by  some  time  in  March,  They  were  grazed  on  pas- 
tures, stubble  fields,  and  cornfields  during  the  fall,  were  yarded  after  or  about 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  were  fed  hay  or  hay  and  silage  liberally  through  this 
period  in  order  to  get  as  much  gain  on  roughage  as  possible.   (5)  During  the 
spring  and  summer,  sixteen  of  the  22  farmers  fed  their  cattle  on  pasture;  the 
others  preferred  to  keep  them  in  drylots.  Protein  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  part 
protein  feed  to  7  or  8  parts  of  com,  and  simple  minerals  were  used  by  all  but  k 
feeders.   (6)  One  cooperator  who  has  had  well  above  average  results  with  heavier 
cattle  for  the  past  15  years  credits  his  success  to  the  following:   (a)  depends 
upon  a  central  marketing  agency  to  get  his  cattle  for  him  and  to  sell  them  when 
they  are  reeidy  to  go  to  market,  tells  the  agency  just  what  he  wants  and  for  what 
he  feels  the  cattle  should  be  purchased,  and  then  gives  the  agency  time  to  get 
the  cattle — usually  two  or  three  weeks;  (b)  follows  the  best  information  avail- 
able on  feeding;  (c)  has  not  fed  any  silage  in  the  last  5  years  because  of  the 
abundance  of  legume  roughage;  and  (d)  spends  considerable  time  studying  all  the 
available  marketing  information  in  order  to  determine  what  to  buy,  when  to  buy, 
and  how  he  must  feed  to  sell  during  the  high  price  periods. 

Beef  Cow  Herd  Practices 

With  the  production  of  more  and  better  legmne  pastures  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  nontillable  pastin-es,  the  q^uestion  "VThat  class  of  livestock  will 
utilize  all  this  roughage?"  arises  on  many  of  our  farms, 

A  good  beef  cow  herd  is  one  of  the  answers,  but  one  may  wisely  avoid 
buying  many  breeding  animals  during  the  high  priced  period  of  the  cattle  cycle. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  the  feed  for  the  cow  and  her  calf,  up  to  market  weight, 
will  usually  consist  of  roughage. 
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Ten  of  the  57  cooperators  who  kept  beef  cow  herds  gave  the  following 
Information  as  to  the  practices  which  have  made  their  herds  succeed  or  fail. 

(1)  All  10  agreed  that  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  profitableness  of 
the  herd  was  the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock.  (2)  Six  of  the  herds  that  were 
studied  were  well  above  average  in  their  returns  for  each  $100  invested  in  feed, 
and  foiir  below.  (3)  The  six  good  herds  had  used  good  bulls  and  had  produced  herds 
with  considerable  quality,  but  two  of  the  poor  herds  had  used  medium  and  two, 
common  bulls  because  they  could  be  purchased  at  lower  price.  However,  the  latter 
bulls  were  very  expensive  because  of  the  low  returns  that  their  calves  brought. 

Calf  Crop.  All  the  farmers  tried  to  breed  theii*  cows  about  the  middle 
of  June,  (l)  Four  turned  the  bulls  in  for  6  weeks  then  took  them  out  and  when 
they  were  grass  fat  sold  the  cows  that  did  not  breed.  Two  had  calves  scattered 
through  the  year,  and  two  had  them  come  in  the  summer.  Records  show  that  calves 
bom  in  the  early  spring  usually  make  the  most  economical  gains. 

Feeding .  All  the  farmers  emphasized  the  importance  of  economical  feed- 
ing, (l)  The  COW8  were  kept  almost  entirely  on  roughage,  a  great  deal  of  which 
was  unmarketable;  for  exan?>le,  cornstalk,  soybean  stubble,  grain  stubble  fields, 
straw  stacks,  and  pastures  that  the  other  livestock  could  not  use  economically. 

(2)  Some  farmers  fed  a  little  silage  and  hay  in  the  winter,  (5)  Two  fed  a  total 
of  50  pounds  of  protein  dviring  the  xrtnter  with  Atlas  sorgo  silage  Just  before 
calving,  (k)   Three  farmers  creep-fed  their  calves,  and,  in  two  of  these  cases, 
the  calves  were  bom  later  than  usual.  The  other  eight  did  not  feed  the  calves 
before  weaning  unless  they  were  fall  calves.  (5)  Four  indicated  that  early  creep- 
fed  calves  were  rather  heavy  to  feed  for  the  following  fall  market,  the  time  when 
good  calves  should  be  sold,  (6)  Many  used  legume  pastures  during  their  best 
season  and  bluegrass  during  the  open  part  of  the  winter  season  after  the  corn- 
stalk fields  were  gone.  Several  liked  a  bluegrass  pasture  close  to  the  house  for 
spring  calving. 

Dual  Purpose  Herd  Practices 

Where  some  milking  is  desired  and  there  is  more  roughage  available  than 
needed  for  the  dairy  cows,  dual  purpose  herds  fit  into  the  picture  well.  Informa- 
tion was  gathered  from  six  of  the  cooperators  who  had  ouch  herds. 

Quality  of  the  Individuals.  The  quality  of  the  individuals  in  the  herd 
was  considered  the  most  important  factor  in  getting  the  most  profitable  returns. 
The  bull  was  selected  with  considerable  care  from  cows  which  had  shown  milking 
abilities  over  a  period  of  years  and,  at  the  same  time,  good  beef  conformation. 
Heifers  were  kept  from  the  best  cows. 

Care  of  calves,   (l)  The  majority  of  the  calves  were  born  in  the  fall 
so  that  the  heaviest  milking  period  would  come  during  the  slack  labor  season  in 
the  winter,   (2)  Calves  were  fed  on  skimmllk  or  doubled  on  the  cows,  and  only 
the  better  producing  cows  were  milked.  Calves  were  usually  fed  grain  from  the 
start  and  pushed  for  the  fall  market.  (5)  The  cows  utilized  mainly  pastiire  in 
summer  and  good  legume  hay  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  in  winter,  {h)   The  less 
profitable  herds  used  more  grain  for  the  cows  but  the  cows  were  kept  too  fat  to 
be  profitable.   (5)  Hay  and  grain  were  used  by  unprofitable  herds  when  pasture 
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was  available.   (6)  Those  fanners  who  fed  their  cows  more  grain  seemed  to  have 
more  udder  trouble.  (7)  The  attention  to  details,  as  with  other  classes  of  live- 
stock, was  the  second  most  important  factor  in  a  profitable  dual  purpose  herd. 

Dairy  Herd  Practices 

Of  the  57  cooperators  who  had  dairy  herds,  the  group  which  had  the 
highest  retxims  for  each  $100  invested  in  feed  said  that  the  producing  ability 
of  the  cows,  the  ability  of  the  bull  to  get  heifers  better  than  their  mothers, 
and  the  attention  to  details  were  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to 
success.  One-third  of  the  group  was  questioned  for  this  iriformation. 

Two  cooperators  gave  the  following  information  which  conformed  with 
that  gathered  from  the  owners  of  other  profitable  herds. 

Cooperator  No.  1.   (l)  He  started  hia  herd  in  1926  when  he  purchased 
two  good  cows  with  calves  from  a  herd  above  average  in  productivity.  (2)  "Second 
to  good  individuals,"  he  seiys,  "love  for  the  herd  and  kindly  treatment  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  getting  good  returns."  (5)  He  has  never  used  tried 
sires  but  has  been  very  careful  to  select  sires  from  high-producing  individuals. 
(h)   Ee  keeps  cows  just  as  long  as  they  are  profitable.  One  is  16  years  old,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  milking  herd  is  about  10  years.  He  has  not  retained  much 
young  stock.   (5)  Ee  does  not  feed  the  cows  grain  for  high  production  but  feeds 
them  according  to  the  way  they  are  producing  so  that  they  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  all  the  time.  He  watches  their  condition  very  closely.  (6)  He  feeds 
the  choicest  hay  to  the  producing  cows  and  never  feeds  over  a  12  percent  protein 
ration.  (7)  He  tries  to  have  each  co^;-  dry  for  6  to  8  weeks.  (8)  He  has  had  very 
little  udder  trouble  and  only  one  case  of  milk  fever. 

Cooperator  Ho.  2.  This  herd  was  started  12  years  ago  with  two  cows-- 
one  purebred  and  one  good  grade.  In  19^0  the  herd  of  1^  cows  averaged  nearly 
500  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  (l)  To  him,  the  selection  of  good  breeding 
stock  has  been  vital.  Ee  gives  more  attention  to  the  dam  of  the  bull  to  be  pur- 
chased than  the  average  buyer.  Ee  requires  her  to  be  an  aged  cow  with  a  record 
of  high  production,  one  that  maintains  her  production  well  through  the  lactation 
period.  (2)  Getting  the  cow  in  condition  before  calving  is  next  in  importance 
to  him.  He  likes  to  have  her  dry  for  6  to  8  weeks.  He  starts  drying  her  by 
milking  her  every  other  milking  for  5  days;  then  he  skips  two  out  of  three  milk- 
ings  for  5  times  but  milks  her  out  dry  each  tijne.  After  this  the  teats  are 
washed,  disinfected,  and  sealed  with  collodion.  If  the  seal  does  not  break,  she 
is  left  alone;  but  if  the  seal  breaks,  the  process  is  repeated,  (3)  During  the 
dry  period  each  cow  is  fed  k  pounds  of  grain  and  one-half  pound  of  protein  daily 
"vrith  all  the  hay  or  pasture  she  desires,  {h)   At  calving  time,  a  ration  of  1 
pound  of  grain  and  3  pounds  of  bran  is  used.   (5)  During  the  pasture  season,  the 
ration  is  mainly  grass  for  the  producing  cow  with  never  over  k  pounds  of  grain 
and  1  pound  of  protein  if  the  pasture  is  getting  dry.  During  the  winter,  the 
cows  get  grain,  silage  and  hay,  but  the  cooperator  exerts  care  not  to  push  then 
too  hard.  (6)  He  has  experienced  very  little  udder  trouble.  (7)  The  bull  is 
kept  in  a  small  lot  in  the  winter  but  is  turned  out  on  an  electric -fenced  pasture 
in  the  summer  to  save  feed  costs  and  to  exercise  him  more. 

Most  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  unprofitable  dairy  herds  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  attention  to  important  details.  Some  of  the  herds  with  low 
returns  received  too  much  feed  to  be  economically  profitable. 
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Feeder  Lamb  Practices 

The  most  successful  lamb  feeding  cooperators  suggest  the  following: 
(l)  Attention  to  details  and  sanitation  is  most  inrportant.  (2)  Only  lamhs  of 
good  quality  should  he  fed.   (5)  Lambs  should  he  free  of  parasites  such  as  screw 
worms.  If  necessary,  they  should  be  drenched  before  they  are  shipped  from  the 
range,  {h)   Lambs  should  be  purchased  from  a  reliable  source.  (5)  The  lambs 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  usually  about  60  pounds.  (6)  When  lambs  first  come  in, 
they  should  be  put  on  dry  bluegrass  or  in  a  drylot  on  hay.  (7)  Lambs  should  have 
a  little  oats  from  the  first  so  that  they  will  come  up  and  be  yarded  at  night. 

(8)  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  change  the  lambs  too  suddenly  from  one  feed  to 
another.  Changing  from  one  pasture  to  another  should  be  done  in  late  afternoon. 

(9)  Lambs  should  be  started  on  grain  carefully  with  special  care  taken  to  see 
that  each  lamb  gets  some  grain.  (lO)  Lambs  should  become  well  accustomed  to  com 
before  they  are  turned  into  the  cornfields  after  the  picker.  Sheep  are  the  best 
class  of  livestock  to  clean  up  after  the  picker,  as  they  fan  out  and  clean  up 
the  corn  thoroughly,  (ll)  Sanitation  is  very  Important  because  sheep  like  clean 
food  and  water.  The  water  tank  should  be  scrubbed  every  day  or  two  with  a  wire 
brush.  The  feeders  should  be  cleaned  after  every  feed  and  should  be  scrubbed 
occasionally.   (l2)  Lambs  should  have  salt  before  them  at  all  times,  (15)  Lambs 
should  be  sorted  for  market  by  careful  hand  Inspection,  (l^l-)  The  market  trends 
should  be  watched  so  that  all  information  available  on  marketing  can  be  obtained. 

Sheep  Breeding  Flock  Practices 

The  most  important  factors  here  were  early  imiform  lambs  and  a  good 
sanitation  program  for  the  native  breeding  flock.  An  owner  of  a  successful 
larger -than- average  native  flock  said:  (l)  Be  sure  that  you  have  a  real  good 
buck.  (2)  Flush  ewes  with  oats  and  bran  during  the  breeding  season.  (5)  After 
breeding  be  sure  the  ewes  have  plenty  of  exercise.  (It-)  Feed  them  all  the  good- 
quality  legxfflie  hay  they  want  with  Just  a  little  oats  and  bran.  Have  plenty  of 
salt  available  at  all  times.  (5)  At  lambing  time  limit  the  grain  and  add  more 
bran.   (6)  Dock  two  to  three  days  after  lambing  and  castrate  at  2  to  5  weeks, 
(?)  Feed  lambs  in  creep  and  ewes  Just  enough  to  get  them  in  from  the  pasture. 
Give  lambs  equal  pints  of  com  and  oats  with  1  pint  of  linseed  oilmeal  to  10  of 
grain,   (8)  Shear  early,  and  be  careful  to  protect  ewes  against  cold  and  damp 
weather.  Market  wool  through  a  pool.  (9)  Market  lambs  in  June.  (lO)  Keep  feed 
and  water  clean. 


Efficient  Poultry  Production 

A  good  flock  of  200  hens  efficiently  handled  will  help  materially  in 
building  a  good  volume  of  business  with  only  a  moderate  investment. 

Several  cooperators  with  average  farm  flocks  stated  that  sanitation  was 
the  most  important  single  item  to  obtain  success  and  that  timeliness  with  details 
was  second. 

Young  Chicks,   (l)  High-quality  chicks  should  be  purchased  from  a 
dependable  breeder  who  hatches  his  own  chicks.  (2)  An  electric  brooder  near  the 
house  saves  time  while  the  chickens  are  young.  However,  it  should  be  moved  to 
the  field  before  the  chicks  are  turned  out  on  the  groimd,  often  to  a  field  near 
the  hogs  so  that  they  can  all  be  cared  for  at  the  same  time.  (5)  Cockerels 
should  be  separated  at  5  to  6  weeks. 
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Feeding,  (l)  Baty  chicks  are  fed  a  good  commercial  mash.  (2)  At  5  to 
6  weeks  they  shovild  "be  put  on  the  same  mash  as  the  laying  hens,  with  all  the 
cracked  corn  they  will  eat.  Oats  ai-e  added  when  the  pullets  get  large  enough  to 
eat  them. 

Other  Factors,   (l)  When  pullets  are  well  developed  and  laying  well, 
wet  mash  can  he  used  profitahly  at  noon  to  encourage  them  to  eat  more.  Feeding 
is  very  Important  in  maintaining  high  productivity.  Grit  and  shell  should  be 
available  at  all  times.  (2)  Summer  shade  is  desirable  unless  plenty  of  natural 
shade  is  available.  (3)  Pullets  should  be  moved  to  a  thoroughly  cleaned  house 
as  soon  as  they  start  laying  a  few  eggs.  They  will  stop  laying  if  the  moving  is 
delayed,  {k)   Pullets  should  be  thoroughly  culled,  and  only  the  best  should  be 
put  in  for  winter  layers,  A  poor  individual  just  takes  feed  and  space  and  may 
transmit  disease.   (5)  Hens  are  kept  in  dviring  the  spring  and  summer  at  least 
until  noon.  They  will  lay  more  eggs.   (6)  Houses  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
whenever  they  are  dirty.  (7)  Nests,  roosts,  and  dropping  boards  above  and  below 
can  be  sprayed  with  equal  parts  of  crankcase  oil  and  distillate  to  control  mites. 
This  should  be  done  twice  each  yesir.  (8)  Hens  should  be  culled  continually  to 
keep  out  the  idle  birds  which  eat  feed  and  bring  no  profit. 

Labor,  Horse  and  Machinery  Operations 

Attention  to  details  in  getting  high  crop  and  livestock  efficiency,  in 
maintaining  fertility,  and  in  controlling  erosion  may  cause  higher -than- average 
labor  and  machinery  costs.  When  the  net  income  is  high,  high  costs  are  not  so 
vital;  but,  if  the  net  income  is  low  and  the  expenses  high,  the  details  should 
be  analyzed  carefully. 

Labor .  Planning  was  given  as  the  most  isnportant  factor  in  getting 
labor  efficiency.  Operations  were  planned  so  that  the  slack  periods  would  be 
filled  out,  (l)  Pigs  were  farrowed  early;  lambs  and  calves  came  ahead,  of  the 
crop  season.  (2)  Fences  were  planned  and  built  in  slack  seasons  so  that  live- 
stock operations  could  be  carried  on  with  less  labor.  (3)  Two  operations  were 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  {k)   Many  failed  to  plan  their  work  so  that  one  job 
followed  after  another  efficiently  without  any  delay  or  loss  of  time.  The  job 
should  be  planned  so  that  it  will  take  the  least  amount  of  time,  (5)  Each  man 
should  work  at  the  job  he  can  do  best.  (6)  Machinery  should  be  repaired  or  con- 
ditioned before  time  to  use  it.   (7)  Everything  required  for  the  piece  of  work  at 
hand  should  be  taken  at  one  time  so  that  an  extra  trip  will  not  have  to  be  made. 

Machinery,  (l)  Many  farms  with  high  machinery  costs  have  too  high  an 
investment  in  machines  which  are  used  only  a  few  times  each  year.  Others  adjust 
these  costs  by  owning  machinery  jointly  with  their  neighbors.  Others  own  their 
machinery  but  do  a  small  amount  of  custom  work  without  taking  necessary  time 
from  their  crop  and  livestock  work  at  home.   (2)  Vital  factors  in  the  long  life 
and  the  low  operating  cost  of  machinery  are  oiling,  adjusting,  and  repairing  it 
as  needed,  (3)  A  farmer  who  uses  twice  as  much  grease  as  the  average  farmer, 
who  greases  some  vital  point  on  the  combine  while  the  tank  is  emptying,  who 
greases  places  on  the  picker  while  the  •tragons  are  being  changed,  and  who  always 
sheds  his  machinery  finds  that  it  wears  twice  as  long  as  the  average,  (k)   Another 
man  has  taken  a  winter  mechanical  and  welding  course.  He  has  a  shop  now  and 
does  all  of  his  own  repairing,  mostly  in  the  winter,  and  builds  many  labor-saving 
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deTices.  (5)  Fuel  consumption  may  often  "be  excessive  because  of  careless  adjust- 
ment. The  operating  speed  may  often  "be  inefficient.  (6)  Many  have  saved  con- 
siderable money  by  shopping  around  when  thej'-  were  ready  to  buy  new  machinery. 

Summary 

The  most  important  practices  which  have  brought  a  higher  net  income  or 
a  better  family  living  are  the  ones  which  can  be  followed  by  the  man  who  is  just 
starting  to  farm  with  a  small  investment  or  by  the' owner- operator  who  has  a  large 
acreage.  These  practices  are  planning,  timeliness,  efficiency,  love  for  your 
work,  and  attention  to  details. 

Every  farmer  should  study  his  business  and  see  where  he  can  apply  some 
of  these  practices.  We  never  reach  perfection. 


KLMiDS 
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SUMMARY 


When  the  reader  draws  conclusions  from  the  Information  in  this  report 
on  the  Edwardsville  Soil  Conservation  Project  Area  and  the  Shiloh-0' Fallon  Soil 
Conservation  District,  he  should  recognize  that  most  of  the  data  represent  results 
for  only  one  year  and  that  many  of  the  farm  plans  of  the  conservation  cooperators 
have  not  been  in  operation  for  3\^fficient  time  to  reflect  much  change  in  crop 
yields  or  to  permit  the  completion  of  necessary  adjustments  In  the  livestock 
enterprises.  However,  the  data  exhibit  trends  and  facts  which  permit  some  general 
conclusions. 

1.  The  average  incomes  of  the  conservation  cooperating  farms  are  higher 
than  those  on  the  noncooperating  farms,  although  many  of  them  are  still  in  a 
transition  stage.  The  better  land  use  and  greater  emphasis  on  soil  conservation 
and  soil  improvement  on  the  cooperating  farms  ie  resulting  in  Increased  crop 
yields,  increased  livestock  returns,  and  higher  net  farm  incomes.  These  conserva- 
tion cooperating  farms  are  "defending"  their  soil  resources  for  future  generations 
and  are  placing  their  farms  in  a  better  position  to  produce  foodstuffs  which  are 
essential  for  national  defense. 

2.  The  conservation  program  entails  additional  expenses  for  items  such 
as  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  fencing,  terraces,  and  other 
necessary  means  of  erosion  control  and  soil  improvement.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
farm  expenses  in  this  area  average  no  higher  on  the  cooperating  farms  than  on  the 
noncooperating  farms  (in  fact,  they  have  averaged  less  for  the  past  two  years). 
This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperating  farmers  have  made 
an  effort  to  do  much  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  conservation  program  dur- 
ing their  spare  time  and  without  additional  outlays,  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
they  apparently  have  curtailed  expenditures  for  other  items  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  soil  conservation  and  soil  improvement  on  their  farms,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  farming  operations  under  a  conservation  system  of  farming  (on  the 
contour,  etc.)  apparently  result  in  lower  operating  costs  than  does  "up-and-down- 
hill"  farming. 

5.  The  analysis  of  the  conservation  cooperating  and  noncooperating 
farms  grouped  according  to  land-uae  capabilities  shows  that  the  first  group  has  a 
pattern  of  land  use  that  is  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
land  (considering  its  susceptibility  to  erosion  and  deterioration)  than  have  the 
noncooperating  farms.  This  analysis  also  shows  that  physical  differences  in  the 
land  specify  that  a  sound  conservation  program  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet 
the  variations  in  the  land  from  farm  to  farm  and  also  the  differences  in  the  land 
on  an  individual  farm. 

k.     A  wide  variation  exists  in  size  of  farm  and  quality  of  soil  re- 
sources available  on  these  farms,  find  in  order  to  control  erosion  and  still  have 
an  income  sufficient  for  a  good  standard  of  living,  the  operators  of  the  email 
rough  land  farms  must  do  an  especially  good  Job  of  adjusting  their  land  use  to 
their  soil  resources  and,  furthermore,  must  utilize  efficiently  the  crops  grown 
on  the  farm. 

5.  Tenure  is  a  significant  factor  affecting  cooperation  in  a  soil 
conservation  program  in  this  area.  The  rented  portion  of  the  part-owner-operated 
farms  and  the  unrelated-tenant-operated  farms  generally  do  not  have  a  sound  long- 
time land-use  program- -that  is,  not  enough  limestone  and  phosphate  are  applied 
and  not  enough  soil-building  legumes  and  erosion-resisting  crops  are  grown  to 
control  erosion  and  to  maintain  or  improve  soil  fertility. 


6.  In  both  the  Edwardsville  Soil  Conservation  Project  Area  and  the 
Shiloh-0' Fallon  Soil  Conservation  District,  the  comparison  of  cooperating  farms 
vith  noncooperating  ones  shows  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  conservation  pro- 
gram is  resulting  in  better  leind  use,  comparatively  higher  crop  yields,  and  higher 
net  farm  incomes.  Although  the  sample  of  farms  for  the  Shiloh-C Fallon  Soil  Con- 
servation District  is  small  and  although  the  records  indicate  that  the  cooperating 
and  noncooperating  farms  have  some  inherent  differences  which  cannot  be  measured, 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  cooperative  district  conservation 
program,  in  which  the  farmers  do  their  own  conservation  plaruiing  and  work,  with 
some  technical  assistance,  is  achieving  soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion 
control  and  is  improving  farm  incomes  on  the  cooperating  farms. 

7.  Contour  farming  in  this  area  is  a  so'jnd  conservation  practice  that 
is  relatively  easy  to  adopt;  it  results  in  reducing  soil  and  water  losses  (thus 
aiding  in  erosion  control)  and  increasing  crop  yields  and  can  be  performed  at 

no  apparent  increase  in  farm  operating  costs. 

8.  In  the  analysis  of  the  total  livestock  enterprise  for  19^+0 >  as  in 
1959>  large  quantities  of  good-quality  legume  and  nonlegume  roughage  (produced 
as  a  result  of  adopting  the  conservation  program)  were  utilized  efficiently  by 
livestock  on  many  farms.  Earnings  were  maintained  on  these  farms  at  a  level 
above  those  on  the  farms  which  did  not  have  or  did  not  utilize  the  roughages 
produced. 

9.  Dairy  cattle  made  more  efficient  use  of  rovighages  in  this  area, 
which  is  adjacent  to  a  whole  milk  market,  than  did  beef  cattle.  On  the  smaller 
and  rougher  farms  (the  majority  of  the  farms  are  of  this  type),  the  soils  require 
the  production  of  forage  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  Isind  in  order  to  control 
erosion  and  conserve  the  land;  on  these  farms  dairy  cattle  are  more  adaptable, 
and,  as  an  average,  the  dairy  enterprise  results  in  higher  net  farm  incomes  than 
the  beef  cattle  enterprise.  The  most  profitable  livestock  combination  on  these 
farms  appears  to  be  dairy  cattle  to  utilize  the  roughages  produced  and  poultry 

to  help  increase  the  intensity  of  the  farm  business.  When  this  combination  is 
efficiently  handled,  it  affords  a  productive  use  for  the  farm  labor  available  on 
these  smaller  farms. 

10.  Native  flocks  of  sheep  also  afford  a  profitable  means  of  utilizing 
some  of  the  roughages  produced  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  conservation 
program,  particularly  on  the  ro-ugher  farms. 

11.  The  analysis  of  the  feed  cost  of  producing  milk  indicates  that  high 
milk  production  per  cow  ceun  be  secured  on  a  reasonably  high  roughage  ration  by 
careful  selection  and  culling  of  the  herd  and  that  milk  caji  be  produced  at  a 
relatively  low  feed  cost,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  "out-of-pocket" 
costs.  The  19'4-0  records,  as  in  1939,  show  that  the  most  efficient  amd  the  high- 
est producing  herds  utilized  proportionately  more  roughaiges  than  the  other  herds. 

12.  The  conservation  program  aids  in  livestock  production  through  the 
growing  of  good- quality  legume  hays  and  legume  and  nonlegume  pastures.  The 
efficient  handling  of  the  livestock  enterprises  makes  possible  the  economic 
utilization  of  these  products  of  the  well-planned  conservation  program  so  that 
it  will  result  not  only  in  defending  soil  resovirces  but  also  in  producing  farm 
products  vital  to  our  defense  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  farm  income. 
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SDMMAEY  OF  FARM  ACCOUNT  RECORD  STODY  ON  88  FARMS  IN  EDWAKDSVTLLE  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

PROJECT  AREA  AND  SHILOH-0 'FALLON  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT, 

MADISON  AND  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTIES,  ILLINOIS,  I9I+0I/ 

By  E.  L.  Sauer,  C.  H.  Krusa,  and  H.  C.  M.  Case^/ 

Introduction 

This  report  for  the  year  I9U0  is  the  second  of  a  planned  series  of 
annual  reports  "based  on  coi&plete  farm  account  records  of  farmer  cooperators  in 
the  Edwardsville  Soil  Conservation  Project  Ai-ea  and  the  Shiloh-O 'Fallon  Soil  Con- 
servation District  .5./  These  farm  account  records  are  from  ft-niLers  who  have 
signed  agreements  vith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  operate  their  farms  in 
accordance  vith  a  pla.tiied  program  of  soil  conserva":ion  and  erosion  control  and 
from  neighboring  farmers  who  are  operating  farms  not  -ander  agreement  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties  are  located  in  Illinois  Type-of -Farming 
Area  6,  which  Illinois  Bulletin  U05,  "Types  of  Fariaing  in  Illinois,"  classifies 
as  the  wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry  section.  Wheat  is  the  Bia.jor  crop,  and  dairying 
is  the  ma.jor  livestock  enterprise.  The  land  in  thene  two  coiinties  ranges  from 
level  land  with  no  erosion  protlems  to  rough  rolljng  land  with  serious  erosion 
problems.  Timber,  prairie,  and  bottomland  soils  az'e  found  on  the  farms  included 
in  this  study,  but  timber  soils  are  predominant. 

The  farm  account  record  analysis  which  follows  is  primarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  are  summarized  in  tabular  form.  Detailed  conservation  survey  maps 
were  made  of  each  farm  included  in  the  study,  and  the  farms  were  classified 
according  to  land-use  capabilities.  In  addition,  a  composite  soil  productivity 
rating  was  computed  for  each  farm. 

The  land-use-capability  classes  are  determined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  considering  soil  type,  slope  of  the  land, 
degree  of  erosion,  permanence  of  the  soil  if  cultivated  (susceptibility  to 
erosion),  and  other  physical  and  climatic  factors  that  would  condition  the  use 


1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Madison  and  St.  Clair  County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  this  study. 

2/  J.  C.  Atherton  assisted  in  closing  and  summarizing  the  farm  account  records. 
T.  W,  May,  farm  adviser  in  Madison  county,  and  B.  W.  Tillman,  farm  adviser  in 
St.  Clair  county,  cooperated  in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  farm 
account  record  study. 

^/  These  farm  account  records  were  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book  under 
the  supervision  of  C.  E.  Krusa  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year  on  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, feed,  and  grains  and  a  record  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  year  on 
receipts,  expenditures,  land  use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds 
used  for  each  class  of  livestock,  and  contributions  to  family  living.  Less 
detailed  farm  account  records  are  available  on  a  number  of  the  cooperating  and 
noncooperatlng  farms  for  several  years  previous  to  1959>  when  the  present 
complete  farm  account  record  project  was  started. 
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of  the  land.  The  laxid-uae-capability  clasoes  and  soil  productivity  ratings  make 
possible  a  comparison  of  farms  with  comparable  physical  soil  resources.  Tables 
23  and  2k,   pages  3^   and  55,  present  a  classification  of  the  farms  used  in  this 
study  according  to  land-use-capability  classes  and  subclasses. 

Comparison  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Moncooperatinp;  Farms 

A  comparison  of  57  cooperating  farms  vith  51  none ©operating  farms  is 
made  in  Tables  1  sind  2,   pages  15  and  ih.     Some  of  the  51  farms  not  cooperating 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been  following  a  sound  system  of  farming 
for  many  years,  including  good  land  use  and  the  use  of  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices; still  others  in  this  group  are  located  on  level  land  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, do  not  have  a  serious  soil  erosion  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
57  cooperating  farms  are  in  a  transition  stage,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the 
adoptj.oi)  of  the  conservation  plan  usually  are  not  evident  for  several  years  after- 
wards 
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In  general,  the  cooperating  and  noncooperating  farms  were  comparable 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  resources  and  farm  investments.  The  57  cooperat- 
ing farms  averaged  11.^4-  acres  larger  and  had  slightly  lower  land- use  capabilities 
(Tables  25  and  2k,   pages  3k   and  55)  and  a  slightly  lower  soil  productivity  rating 
(Table  2).  Continuing  the  trend  shown  in  previous  years,  the  earnings  in  19^0 
averaged  significantly  higher  on  the  cooperators'  farms  (Table  l). 

Land  Use;  The  57  conservation  cooperators  have  made  adjustments  in 
their  land  use  in  accordance  with  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted  support- 
ing conservation  practices.  Thus  they  can  grow  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of 
crops  as  the  noncooperators  with  leas  danger  of  soil  erosion  losses.  The  farms 
of  the  cooperators  had  54.2  percent  of  the  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes 
compared  with  28.1  percent  on  the  farms  of  the  noncooperators  (Table  2).  This 
percentage  indicates  that  the  cooperators  are  making  more  effort  to  conserve  their 
present  soil  resources  and  to  build  up  the  fertility  level  of  their  farms. 

Crop  Yields;  As  the  result  of  favorable  growing  conditions  in  19^0, 
particularly  for  small  grains  (oats,  wheat,  and  barley),  crop  yields  averaged 
approximately  58  percent  above  normal  for  all  the  farms  in  this  area.  The  57 
conservation  cooperating  farms  had  higher  yields  of  com  and  soybeans  and  a 
higher  crop  yield  index  than  the  51  conservation  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2). 
These  yield  data  indicate  that  the  conservation  program  (improved  land  use  and 
land  treatment)  is  having  a  significant  effect  on  crop  yields,  even  though  many 
of  the  farm  plans  are  still  in  the  transition  stage. 

Livestock;  The  cooperators  had  more  roughage -consuming  livestock,  fed 
more  feed  to  livestock,  and  had  higher  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  productive 
livestock  than  the  noncooperators.  The  lar^sr  acreage  of  improved  legume  hay  and 
the  Improved  pastures  called  for  in  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion 
control  program  appears  to  be  paying  dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  livestock 
returns . 

Expenses:  Horse  and  machinery  costs  and  man  labor  costs  per  crop  acre 
were  lower  on  the  57  cooperating  farms  than  on  the  5I  noncooperating  ones  (Table  2). 

1/  The  Soil  Conservation  plan  was  initiated  on  k   farms  in  1955,  H  farms  in  1956, 
15  farms  in  1957,  15  farms  in  1958,  6  farms  in  1959,  and  6  farms  in  19^+0. 
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The  total  farm  expenses  vere  $10.91+  an  acre  on  the  cooperators'  farms  and  $11.18 
an  acre  on  the  noncooperators '  farms.  Thus,  as  in  1939,  under  a  planned  program, 
farm  operating  expenses  apparently  were  not  a  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
servation program. 

Earnings:  Net  farm  incomes  averaged  $2,009  per  farm,  or  $11.1+8  an 
acre,  on  the  [57  cooperating  farms,  compared  with  $1,605  per  farm,  or  $9.79  an 
acre,  on  the  31  noncooperating  ones.  The  higher  net  income  of  $1.69  per  acre 
for  the  former  group  indicates  that  the  conservation  program  is  beginning  to  pay 
dividends  on  a  majority  of  the  cooperating  farms. 

Inventory  Changes,  Cash  Incomes,  and  Cash  Expenses 

A  summary  of  the  inventory  changes,  cash  incomes,  and  cash  expenses  and 
a  summary  for  all  the  accoimt- keeping  farms  in  this  area  for  the  past  four  years 
is  presented  in  Table  3^  pe^e  15*  IJe"t  earnings  per  farm  and  per  acre  were  higher 
in  19^0  than  in  any  of  the  four  previous  years. 

Trends  in  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Woncooperating  Farms,  1937-19^0 

A  comparison  of  soil  conservation  cooperating  farms  with  noncooperating 
ones  for  the  four  years  I937-I9I+O  shows  some  significant  trends  (Table  h,   page  I6). 
The  number  of  farm  records  was  considerably  increased  in  1939 >  when  the  farm 
account  record  study  was  put  on  its  present  basis;  hence  the  1937  and  1938  data 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  1939  and  I9I+0  data.  However,  the  same  19 
cooperators  and  I8  noncooperators  used  in  1937  and  1938  are  included  in  the  1939 
and  I9I+0  analyses. 

Significant  shifts  in  land  use  occurred  during  the  l+-year  period,  with 
the  cooperating  farms  having  much  greater  changes .  The  cooperators  increased  the 
proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes  from  15.7  percent  in 
1937  to  3^.2  percent  in  I9I+0.  They  also  retired  considerable  land  from  cultiva- 
tion to  permanent  pasture  and  woods,  as  shora  by  the  reduction  in  the  percent  of 
land  area  tillable. 

The  trend  in  their  crop  yields  was  consistently  upward  during  the  l+-year 
period,  but  that  for  the  noncooperators  declined  during  this  same  period  (Table  k) . 
The  crop  yield  index  (average  yields  for  all  account-keeping  farms  =  lOO)  reflects 
the  trend  in  yields  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  The  laoid-use  adjustments,  im- 
proved land  use  and  soil  treatment,  and  the  use  of  soil  conservation  practices 
are  resulting  in  increased  yields  on  the  conservation  cooperators'  farms  while 
the  "usual"  system  of  farming  on  the  conservation  noncooperators'  farms  is  re- 
sulting in  relatively  lower  yields. 

The  amount  of  livestock  and  livestock  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  on  the 
cooperating  feirms  is  increasing  relative  to  that  on  the  noncooperating  farms. 
The  conservation  program  has  resulted  in  a  larger  production  of  improved  legume 
hay  and  pasture,  and  the  farmers  are  increasing  their  roughage -consuming  live- 
stock and  are  finding  that  this  better- quality  hay  and  more  abundant  pasture 
results  in  higher  livestock  returns. 
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Horse  and  machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  have  not  in- 
creased on  the  cooperating  farms  relative  to  these  costs  on  the  noncooperating 
ones.  Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  and  materials 
for  erosion  control  structvires  -were  large  in  1957  and  1938,  when  the  conservation 
program  was  being  introduced,  but  they  have  now  leveled  off.  Purchases  of  these 
items  increased  materially  in  19^0  on  the  noncooperators '  farms,  indicating  that 
they  are  observing  the  benefits  of  the  conservation  practices  and  are  beginning 
to  see  the  need  for  these  soil  conservation  practices  on  their  own  farms. 

The  total  farm  operating  expenses  on  the  cooperating  farms  were  high 
in  1937  and  particularly  in  1938^  "but  they  have  been  below  the  expenses  on  the 
noncooperators'  farms  in  1959  and  19^0,  or  since  the  major  improvements  necessary 
in  the  adoption  of  a  conservation  program  have  been  made.  The  net  receipts  per 
farm  and  per  acre  on  the  cooperating  farms  compared  to  the  noncooperating  ones 
were  lower  in  1957>  dropped  still  lower  in  1958  (when  major  adjustments  were  made 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  conservation  program),  were  slightly  higher  in  1939> 
and  significantly  higher  in  19^0.  The  data  for  this  area  indicate  that,  although 
a  temporary  lowering  of  the  farm  income  may  occur  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  program,  the  adoption  of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion  con- 
trol program  results  in  higher  net  farm  incomes  in  time. 

Land-Uae-Capability  Classes  Related  to  Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses, 
Earnings,  Land  Use,  Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

After  the  80  farms  were  divided  between  conservation  cooperators  and 
noncooperators,  they  were  classified  into  three  groups  based  on  land-use- 
capability  classes.  The  farms  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained  the 
major  proportion  of  their  total  land  (Tables  23  and  2k,   pages  3h   and  55).   (The 
cooperating  farms  in  each  class  have  proportionately  slightly  more  land  in  the 
lower  capability  groups  than  the  corresponding  noncooperating  farms.)  This 
classification  places  the  farms,  insofar  as  possible,  in  groups  which  are 
physically  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 
land  (soil  type,  percent  of  slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  susceptibility  to 
erosion) .  An  analysis  of  the  resulting  six  groups  is  presented  in  Tables  5  and 
6,  pages  17  and  l8. 

The  number  of  noncooperating  farms  in  Classes  I  and  III  is  small,  and 
the  averages  for  these  groups  do  not  have  the  statistical  reliability  of  the 
averages  of  the  other  groups.  However,  all  the  farms  tend  to  follow  a  uniform 
pattern,  with  the  farms  in  Class  III  growing  more  soil-building  legumes  and 
less  soil-depleting  crops  than  the  farms  in  Class  I  and  with  the  cooperating 
farms  excelling.  A  study  of  the  cooperating  farms  in  Tables  5  and  6  shows  that 
the  conservation  plan  varies  for  the  farms  in  the  different  land-use-capability 
classes  and  that  the  plan  is  adjusted  to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  farms  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  farmers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  soil  conservation  program  on  the  cooperating 
farms,  compared  with  the  lack  of  any  definite  plan  on  the  other  group  of  farms, 
is  resulting  in  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  better  land  use, 
higher  crop  yields  (considering  soil  productivity),  more  efficient  livestock 
production,  and  higher  net  farm  Incomes. 
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Scil  Productivity  and  Lar.c.-Use-Ca'pa'bili't"  Classes 
Relaxed  to  Land  Use  and  Other  Factors 

In  order  to  shov  the  differences  in  soil  productiritv  *„T.thin  the  re- 
spective land--ase- capability  classes  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the 
soil  conservation  plan,  the  three  classes  of  cocperatcrs  vere  subdivided  into 
high  productivity  and  lev  productivity  groups.  The  dat-a  for  the  res-^tir^  six 
groups  of  fams  are  presented  in  Table  '^,  page  1?.  They  shov  the  general  differ- 
ences in  reccmended  land  use  for  the  different  fams,  the  res-ulting  crop  yields, 
the  farin.  organizaxion  vith  respect  tc  ~he   asc'ont  cf  livestock,  and  the  expenses 
and  inccffiies  for  the  different  groups.  The  table  shovs  that  physical  differences 
in  the  land  require  a  flexible  so-und  conservation  progran  in  order  to  neet  these 
differences  frc~i  fan::  to  fam  and  that  efficiency  in  the  various  factors  of  pro- 
duction is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  hichest  net  fan::  income. 


of  7am  and  Land-Use-Caxability  Classes 
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The  three  gi'oups  cf  soil  ccr-servaticn  cooperating  fams  vere  subdivided 
into  those  belov  average  in  size  and  those  above  average  in  size  in  order  to  give 
the  farm  acco'ont  cocxerators  an  opportunity  tc  cosrr^i-e  their  farx:  businesses  vith 
those  on  fanxs  of  coirparable  size  and  land-use  capabilities  and  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  differences  in  the  organization,  operation,  expenses,  and  returns  on 
farms  that  are  coiaparable  in  land  capabilities  but  different  in  size  of  fam 
(Table  8  and  page  20 ) . 

The  saaller  farriers  tend  to  crop  their  lands  laore  Intensively,  feed 
nore  livestock  per  acre,  and  have  higher  operating  expenses  per  acre.  When 
fertility  levels  are  considered,  no  significant  difference  in  crop  yields  betveen 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  farms  vas  evident.  Likevise,  on  the  basis  of  rate 
earned  on  investment  and  net  receipts  per  acre,  the  eamir-gs  shoved  no  significant 
difference  for  the  tvo  groups. 

Tenure  Related  to  Land  Use,  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

The  cor.sevv&tlon   cooperating  and  ncncooperating  farms  vere  divided  into 
ovner-operated,  part-owner-operated,  and  tenaiit- operated  farms  on  the  basis  of 
tenure  (Table  9,  page  2l) . 

The  noncooperating  farms  had  someviiat  higher  land-use  capabilities  than 
the  corresponding  cooperating  ones.  In  the  three  tenure  groups,  the  latter  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes,  slightly 
higher  crop  yields  (lEind-use  capabilities  considered),  higher  livestock  returns 
(for  two  of  the  three  groups),  and  higher  net  returns. 

Expenses  for  soil  conservation  and  soil  Inprovement  (limestone,  phos- 
phate, fertilizer,  6ind  legume  seeds)  were  much  higher  on  the  cooperating  farms 
which  were  owner  operated  and  tenant  operated  than  on  the  corresponding  non- 
cooperating  farms.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  were  part  owner  operated 
and  tenant  operated,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  tenants  were  related  to  the 
owners  of  the  fsonns. 
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Tenure  apparently  is  a  significant  factor  affecting  cooperation  in  a 
soil  conservation  program  in  this  area.  Part -owner -operators  often  "field-rent" 
one  or  more  fields  in  addition  to  the  land  they  own,  and  they  tend  to  crop  this 
land  "hard."  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  legiimes  on  the  total  area  operated 
on  these  farms  is  usually  lower  than  it  is  on  the  owner -operated  or  tenant- 
operated  farms,  and  the  crop  yields  are  also  usually  lower. 

Comparison  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating 
Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties 

A  comparison  of  the  soil  conservation  cooperating  and  noncooperating 
farms  in  the  Edwardsville  Soil  Conservation  Project  Area,  Madison  county,  and 
the  Shiloh-0' Fallon  Soil  Conservation  District,  St.  Clair  co^jnty,  is  presented 
in  Table  10,  page  22.  In  both  areas,  the  cooperators  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes,  spent  more  money  for  soil  con- 
servation and  improvement,  and  had  slightly  higher  crop  yields,  lower  farm 
operating  costs,  and  higher  net  farm  incomes. 

Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contoiir,  and  Farming  Not  on  the  Contour 

Table  11  contains  an  analysis  of  aversige  per  acre  yields  of  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa  hay  grown  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping,  contour 
farming  with  terraces,  contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming 
the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop)  and  not  grown  on  the  contour.  The  crops 
grown  on  the  contour  outylelded  the  same  crops  not  grown  on  the  contour. 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn  and  wheat  yields  were  secured  both 
on  fields  on  the  contour  and  on  fields  under  the  usual  field  system  (Table  12, 
page  25).  The  fields  in  the  two  systems  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of 
land-use  capability.  On  Class  II  land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion),  corn 
yielded  7-1  bushels  more  on  the  contour;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject  to 
severe  erosion),  it  yielded  .9  bushel  more;  and  on  all  classes,  it  yielded  3-^ 
bushels  more.  On  Class  II  land,  wheat  yielded  3.I  bushels  more  on  the  contour; 
on  Class  III  land,  it  yielded  k.k   bushels  more;  and  on  all  classes,  it  averaged 
5.8  bushels  more.  On  most  of  the  farms  the  crop  yields  were  higher  under  contour 
cultivation  than  under  the  usual  field  system.  Althovigh  the  sample  of  farms  is 
small,  the  data  represent  only  one  year,  and  no  information  is  available  on  the 
previous  treatment  of  the  fields  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contoiir,  sufficient 
evidence  is  presented  to  indicate  that  contour  farming  is  a  sound  conservation 
practice  that  reduces  erosion  losses  and  generally  results  in  higher  crop  yields. 

Contour  Farming  and  Farm  Operating  Costs 

In  Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties,  eighteen  farms  on  which  all  or  a 
considerable  part  of  the  farming  operations  were  on  the  contoior  were  matched  with 
18  comparable  neighboring  farms  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on 
the  contour.  In  this  way,  the  effect  of  contour  farming  on  farm  operating  costs 
could  be  studied  (Table  15,  page  2h) .     The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse 
and  machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  were  lower  on  the  I8  farms 
contour  farming  and  that  total  farm  operating  expenses  were  also  lower  on  these 
farms.  Tlius  the  data  Indicate  that  contour  farming,  in  addition  to  aiding  in 
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controlling  erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields,  can  be  performed  at  no  increase 
in  farm  operating  costs  and,  in  fact,  tends  to  reduce  them. 

Livestock  Related  to  Soil  Conservation 

Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  soil  conservation  program 
since  such  a  program  frequently  calls  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture  and 
since  livestock  offers  the  best  means  of  utilizing  such  crops.  Therefore,  an 
economic  study  of  soil  conservation  as  it  applies  to  the  farm  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  consideration  of  the  livestock  enterprises  which  utilize  the 
products  of  a  conservation  program.  Detailed  feed  records  were  kept  on  the 
several  livestock  enterprises  on  the  farms  included  in  this  study.  An  analysis 
of  these  livestock  enterprises  follows. 

Use  of  Roughages  Related  to  Livestock  Betvcns 

An  analysis,  including  all  classes  of  livestock,  was  made  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  use  of  roughages  to  livestock  returns.  Roughages,  as  used  in  this 
report,  include  hay,  straw,  pasture,  silage,  fodder,  and  stover.  The  86  farms 
were  divided  into  three  groups  based  on  the  value  of  roughages  fed  as  compared 
with  the  total  value  of  feed  fed.  On  28  farms  roughages  constituted  kO   percent 
or  more  of  the  value  of  all  feed  fed  to  all  livestock,  and  these  farms  are  com- 
pared with  28  farms  on  which  roughages  accounted  for  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  feed  fed  to  all  livestock. 

The  high-roughage  group  fed  a  larger  total  value  of  feed  to  all  live- 
stock and  fed  $l,3l8  of  feed  to  cattle  and  sheep  as  compared  with  $7l8  In  the 
low-roughage  group  (Table  ik,   page  25).  Roughages  constituted  4-9  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  feed  fed  on  the  high-roughage  group  of  farms  and  25  percent  on  the 
low-roughage  group.  The  quality  of  roughages  was  better  on  the  high-rovighage 
farms.  The  total  livestock  returns  and  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  all  livestock 
were  materially  higher  on  the  high-roughage  farms.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
high-roughage  farms  were  more  rolling  and  had  a  lower  inherent  productivity  (as 
shown  by  their  land-use-capability  classification  and  their  soil  productivity 
rating)  than  the  lower  roughage  farms,  they  had  significantly  higher  net  farm  in- 
comes (Table  Ik).     For  those  who  have  been  skeptical  about  the  profitableness  of 
making  land-use  adjustments  in  order  to  achieve  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion  control,  it  is  significant  that  these  high-roughage  farms  were  able  to 
market  these  roughages  at  a  good  price  for  the  second  straight  year  and  that  the 
livestock  paid  high  returns  after  being  charged  for  all  feeds,  including  some 
otherwise  unmarketable  roughage.  The  utilization  of  the  roughages  resulted  in 
higher  farm  incomes  and  also  in  soil  improvement  from  the  manure  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  livestock  feeding  operations . 

Dairy  Enterprise 

The  hay  and  pasture  produced  under  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion  control  program  in  this  area  must  be  utilized  for  the  farmers  to  secure 
economic  returns  from  the  farm.  The  major  roughage- consuming  class  of  livestock 
in  this  area  is  dairy  cattle. 
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On  65  of  the  88  fanoa,  dairying  was  the  major  livestock  enterprise. 
An  analysis  of  the  entire  dairy  enterprise  (milk  cows  and  young  stock),  including 
an  average  for  the  65  herds,  the  22  most  profitable  herds,  and  the  22  least 
profitable  herds,  is  presented  in  Table  15,  page  26.  The  most  profitable  herds, 
compared  with  the  least  profitable  ones,  produced  1,112  pounds  more  3-5  milk  per 
cow,  had  lower  feed  costs,  fed  less  grain  and  higher  quality  legume  hay  and  more 
legume  pasture  per  animal  unit,  and  had  higher  earnings  for  the  farm,  even  though 
the  farms  were  smaller  and  had  lower  soil  productivity  ratings.  Careful  selec- 
tion and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd,  plus  the  growing  of  high-quality  hay  and  pas- 
ture as  part  of  the  conservation  program  and,  consequently,  the  wise  feeding  of 
the  dairy  herd,  has  resulted  in  the  owners  being  "prepared"  to  meet  present 
defense  needs  on  two  fronts- -the  production  of  dairy  products  needed  in  the 
defense  program  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 

Beef  Entei^rise 

On  some  of  the  farms  that  are  not  equipped  for  dairying,  roiighages 
produced  under  the  conservation  program  are  marketed  through  beef  cattle. 

The  beef  enterprise  was  a  major  livestock  enterprise  on  only  I6  of  the 
88  farms  included  in  this  study.  The  type  of  beef  enterprise  varied,  ranging 
from  feeder  cattle  to  beef  breeding  herds,  and  one  or  more  milk  cows  were  also 
kept  on  most  of  these  farms  (Table  I6,  page  27).  Feeder  cattle  made  up  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  beef  enterprise  on  the  best  herds  than  on  the  poorest  ones,  and 
roughages  accounted  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  former. 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  beef  cattle  were  $172  for  the  best  herds  and  only  $ll6 
for  the  poorest  ones.  Although  the  sample  of  beef  herds  was  small  in  19^0,  as  in 
1939,  the  beef  enterprise  on  the  fsirms  in  this  area  did  not  offer  as  good  an 
opportiinity  to  market  roughages  advantageously  as  did  the  dairy  enterprise, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  total  feed  cost  that  was 
roughages  and  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  (compare  Tables  15  and  16) . 

Sheep  Enterprise 

On  farms  where  the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  calls  for  in- 
creased acreages  of  hay  and  past'jre,  native  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously to  market  some  of  the  Increased  production  of  roughages  and  to  serve 
as  an  additional  soiirce  of  farm  income. 

Native  flocks  of  sheep  were  found  on  12  of  the  88  fanas.  The  flocks 
were  small,  but  on  the  average  the  sheep  made  good  returns  for  the  feed  fed, 
particularly  when  approximately  80  percent  of  the  value  of  their  feed  was  from 
roughages,  which  have  little  or  no  market  value.  A  wide  variation  was  evident 
in  the  efficiency  with  which  the  sheep  enterprise  was  conducted,  the  6  best 
flocks  having  returns  of  $195  for  each  $100  fed  compared  with  returns  of  $102 
for  the  6  poorest  flocks  (Table  17,  page  28) . 

Eog  Enterprise 

Rotation  legume  and  mixed  legume  pastures  (which  are  a  part  of  a  good 
conservation  program)  play  an  important  part  in  a  swine  sanitation  program  and 
also  contribute  toward  lower  feed  costs  in  producing  pork. 
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An  analysis  of  the  hog  enterprise  on  85  of  the  farms  raising  hogs,  on 
the  28  farms  having  the  most  profitable  hog  enterprises,  and  on  the  28  farms  hav- 
ing the  least  profitable  hog  enterprises  is  shown  in  Table  18,  page  29.  The 
most  profitable  hog  enterprises  were  larger  than  the  least  profitable  ones,  and 
the  former  apparently  fed  a  better  balanced  ration  and  secured  more  efficient 
gains.  Feed  coats  for  the  most  profitable  hog  enterprises  were  $3.75  for  each 
100  pounds  of  pork  produced  compared  with  $6.09  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced 
for  the  least  profitable  hog  enterprises  (Table  I8) . 

Poultry  Enterprise 

In  this  area,  and  particularly  on  the  rougher  farms  where  the  adoption 
of  a  conservation  program  calls  for  a  reduction  in  tilled  crops  and  consequently 
a  more  extensive  system  of  farming,  the  poultry  enterprise  fits  in  very  well  as 
a  means  of  intensifying  the  farm  business.  Many  of  the  more  successful  small 
rough  farms  in  this  area  have  a  dairy  herd  to  utilize  the  hay  ajid  pasture  and  a 
substantial  efficient  poultry  enterprise  to  supplement  the  farm  income. 

Only  those  flocks  which  were  fed  $50  or  more  of  feed  dioring  the  year 
were  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  poultry  enterprise.  The  one -third  most 
profitable  flocks,  the  one-third  least  profitable  flocks,  and  an  average  of  all 
flocks  are  analyzed  in  Table  19;  page  30.  Returns  from  the  poultry  enterprise 
varied  widely.  High  egg  production  per  hen,  combined  with  efficient  feeding  and 
other  factors  of  good  poultry  management,  paid  dividends  on  the  best  flocks. 

Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  Related  to  Conservation 

In  connection  with  the  general  farm  account  records,  a  record  of  the 
quantities  and  cost  of  feeds  used  in  producing  milk  was  kept  on  6k   of  the  88 
fanas  included  in  this  study.  In  order  to  answer  questions  raised  as  a  result 
of  the  dairy  cost  study  in  this  area  in  1939>  the  dairy  feed  cost  records  for 
19^0  were  grouped  and  analyzed  on  the  bases  of  (l)  feed  cost  of  producing  milk 
(average  feed  costs,  high  feed  costs,  and  1o\t   feed  costs),  (2)  relation  of  use  of 
roughages  to  feed  cost,  and  (3)  relation  of  milk  production  per  cow  to  feed  cost 
(Tables  20,  21,  and  22,  pages  51,  32,  and  53). 

In  Table  20,  the  6k   herds  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  herds 
whose  feed  costs  for  producing  100  pounds  of  3<5  milk  were  below  average  for  the 
entire  group  and  those  herds  whose  feed  costs  were  above  average.  In  order  to 
study  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  roughages --that  is,  the  products  of  a 
conservation  program--the  cost  of  milk  production,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
the  6k   farms  included  in  Table  21  are  divided  into  two  equal  groups  based  on  the 
proportion  that  roughages  were  of  the  total  value  of  feed  fed  the  milk  cows. 
In  Table  22,  the  6k   herds  are  divided  into  the  32  highest  producing  herds  and 
the  32  lowest  producing  oneo.   In  this  dairy  feed  cost  analysis,  grains,  hay, 
fodder,  stover,  and  silage  were  valued  at  average  farm  prices,  and  pasture  was 
valued  at  5  cents  per  pasture  day.  The  herds  used  in  this  study  are  a  select 
group,  a  majority  of  them  being  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association,  and 
they  represent  herds  which  are  better  than  average. 
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The  analysis  of  the  milk  production  feed  cost  in  Tables  20,  21,  and 
22  brings  out  the  folloving  factors  which  were  consistent  in  all  three  analyses: 
(l)  the  feed  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  5-5  milk  was  lowest  on  the  fBjrroB 
that  had  the  highest  milk  production  per  cow;  (2)  the  farms  that  fed  the  cows  a 
well-balanced  ration,  including  an  ample  amovint  of  high-quality  legume  hay  £ind 
improved  pastui'e,  in  accordance  with  production,  had  the  lowest  milk  production 
costs;  (5)  these  highest  producing  herds  that  followed  a  sound  feeding  program 
had  the  highest  returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  the  dairy  cows;  (k)   alfalfa  and 
other  legume  hay  silage  accounted  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  silage  fed  to 
the  higher  producing  and  lower  cost  herds;  and  (5)  roughages  accounted  for  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  "top"  herds  in  each  of  the  three 
analyses. 

The  above  data  are  consistent  with  feed  cost  of  milk  production  data 
secured  in  1959  in  this  area  and  indicate  that  milk  can  be  produced  at  a  low 
cost  with  well- culled,  high-producing  herds  by  feeding  a  high  proportion  of 
good-quality  legume  roughages.  The  data  for  19^0,  as  in  1959>  show  that  good- 
quality  roughages --the  products  of  a  conservation  program--can  be  utilized 
profitably  by  the  dairy  herd  without  resorting  to  large  "out-of-pocket"  costs 
for  feed. 
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Tatle  1. --Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Earnings,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Co\inties,  Illinois,  19^+0 


Item 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
all  farms 

57  farms 
cooperating 

31  farms  not 
cooperating 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  -------------- 

1 

88 

$  9  80l+ 

3  009 

1+1+5 

1  255 

257 

28 

116 

(1  656) 

1  668 

1  660 

152 

$18  371+ 

57 

$10  Oil 

2  978 

581 

1  261+ 

255 

25 

119 

(1  665) 

1  667 

1  807 

31 
$  9  1+22 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

3  067 

Horses-  ------------- 

565 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

1  181 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

262 

Sheep  -  -  - 

53 

Poultry  -  - 

112 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

(      ) 

(1  588) 
1  672 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1  587 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

( 

158 

lUo 

Total -  -  - 

^ 

JI8  665 

:ii7  859 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

b 

$   - 

1+69 

1  159 

U56 

25 

65 

202 

(2  55i^) 

227 

778 

1+5 

31 

518 

$   - 

1+91 

1  189 

1+28 

21 

65 

22I+ 

(2  1+16) 

221 

861+ 

1+6 

1+1 

$  5  92i+ 

$   - 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

1+28 

Dairy  sales 

1  10I+ 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

1+52 

Sheep  -  -  - 

52 

Poultry  -  - 

61 

Egg  sales  - 

162 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

(        ) 

(2  259) 
259 

619 

Labor  off  farm-  --------- 

1^5 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

11+ 

AAA  Tsavments-  ---------- 

I 

285 

Total  

i 

V>   3  755 

p  3  ^39 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

1 

$   171 
28 

5J+7 
73 

2l+5 
22 

91^ 
55 

167 
$  1  178 

$   177 
51 

355 
78 

257 
22 

99 
33 

$   160 

Horses-  ------------- 

21+ 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

-- 

—  — 

Machinery  and  equipment  ----- 

332 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ----- 

61+ 

217 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

21 

81+ 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

52 

TaY(=>Pi  -------------- 

168 

167 

Total  -- - 

f' 

< 

^  1  220 

< 

\  1  101 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

$  2  575 

267 

$  2  508 

i+i+1 

is  1  867 

< 

)  2  70I+ 

i 

\  2  558 

PptTTlT  1  V  lA.'hoT-   ----------- 

r 

261 
$  2  1+1+3 

1+51+ 

S  2  009 

279 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 

$ 

$  2  059 

1+5^+ 

Returns  for  capital  and  mgt,-  -  - 

^ 

;;  1  605 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ----- 
Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

10.2^ 
$   919 
1  589 

10.8% 

$   953 
1  510 

9.0% 
$  892 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

1  167 

Percent  Participation  in  AAA  Progran 

1^ 

89.8^ 

91.2% 

87.1% 

-ll+- 

Table  2. --Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  MsicLison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties,  Illinois,  19^0 


Item 

Your 
farm 

57  farms 
cooperating 

51  farms  not 
cooperating 

Soil  productivity  rating^/ -  - 

6.11+ 
175 

$22.1+2 

10.91+ 
$ll.i+S 

5.97 

Acres  in  farm  ------------- 

165.6 

Gross  receipts  per  acre  -------- 

$ 

$20.97 
11.18 

'A 

:>  9.79 

Inveotments 
Value  of  land  per  acre-  ------- 

$ 

$   57 
107 

$   57 

Total  investments  per  acre-  ----- 

109 

Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

76.9 
81+. 0 

20.5 
5.9 

25.0 

2.5 
16.0 
25.6 

6.7 

5U.2 

82,5 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops  -  - 

80.0 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Corn-  ----- -- 

19.6 

Oats ------_..- 

9.5 

Wheat  -----  

22.0 

2.1 

9.2 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  ------ 

21+.9 

Konlegume  hay  and  pasture  ----- 

12.7 

Soil-building  legumes^/  ------ 

28.1 

Crop  Yields 

5I+.I 
1+5.0 
26.1 
19.0 
100,2 

51.8 

On+C!    Vmi    —   —   —   ...   —   ..   —   _   —   .—      —   _ 

1+5.0 

Wheat,  bu.-  ------------- 

26.8 

16.1+ 

Crop  yield  index-  ---------- 

99.5 

Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  l.s.  -  - 

$ 

$1  650 
156 
172 

6 

$  119 
10 

$  168 

$1  575 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  prod,  l.s.- 

155 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  poultry  -  - 

165 

Number  of  litters  farroved-  ----- 

7 

Retijrns  per  $100  feed  fed  hogs-  -  -  - 

$  118 

Average  number  of  covs  milked  -  -  -  - 

9.9 

Returns  per  V,10Q   feed  fed  cattle-  -  - 

$ 

;>  166 

Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  mach.  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 

$ 

$  5. 21+ 
8.20 

$  105 

$  5.70 

I'lan  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

8.62 

Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate, 
fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds-  -  -  - 

$ 

$   86 

a/  Based  on  soil  productivity.  The  most  productive  soil  types  on  level 

topography  and  vith  no  erosion  are  rated  1.  Soil  ratings  range  from  1,  the 
best,  to  10,  the  poorest. 

b/  Include  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  and  first-year 
sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
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Table  ?. --Inventory  Changes,  Cash  Income,  and  Caah  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties,  Illinois,  1957-19^0 


Item 


^   Your 
farm 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 


19^0 


23^ 


2218. 


122L 


Number  of  farms-  ------ 

Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  -  - 

Livestock-  -------- 

Feed  and  grain  ------ 

Machinery  and  equipmentS/- 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  - 

Total  


$_ 


B8" 

$   57 
191 

15  iv 

^ 

$~~7^ 


ST 

110 
380 

h 

$  571 


55 

$   75 

92 

-507 

200 

, 2 

^   69 


53 
$  227 

219 

251 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales- 
Eogs  -  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  -  - 
Poultry-  -  - 
Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment^' 

Automobile  (farm  share)- 

Labor  off  farm  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Miscellaneous-  ----- 

AAA  payments  ------ 

Total-  -------- 


$_ 


d 


$   7 
56 

557 

1  159 

U80 

25 
82 

203 

(2  i+86) 

772 

277 

27 

1^5 

31 

_^18 

$5  999 


$   10 
30 

1  071 

396 

20 

115 

167 

(2  235) 

785 

202 

22 

46 

19 

125 

$3  ^7^^ 


$    5 

65 

khi 

968 

506 

10 

115 
181 

(2  221) 

9ivl 

2hh 

32 

79 

8 

^ 

$3  636 


67 

365 

1  059 

5if-3 

25 
280 

(2  272) 
1  232 
2ll| 

82 

h 

84 


$3  955 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  • 

Machinery  and  equipment- 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  -----  -- 

Total-  -------- 


:/. 


^/. 


Summary 

Cash  balance  -------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household- 
Total  inventory  change  -  -  - 
Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  - 
Total  unpaid  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  -  -  - 


Net  earnings  per  acre- 


1 


a/  Includes  farm  share  of  automobile  for  1937- 
b/  Not  included  as  income  for  1937- 


$  234 

25 

295 

38 

1+ 

26 

(363) 

3^2 

773 

98 

2I+3 

22 

9k 

33 

_l^ 

i^J.22_ 


$  196 

2k 
227 

39 
1 

27 
(294) 
3U8 
521 

95 
251 

22 

30 

37 

l49 

$2  017 


$  241 

43 

198 

37 

2 

26 

(265) 

276 

769 

113 

210 

26 

81 

33 

145 

$2  205 


187 

62 

161 

59 
2 

22 
(224) 
402 
747 

245 
22 

221 
29 

163 

:;  302 


$1  600 

227 
7-48 

$2  575 
708 

$1  867 

$10.91 


$1  457 
254 

.-^ 
$2  282 

682 

$1  600 

$  9-86 


$1  431 
260 

__i2 
$1  760 

669 

$1  091 

$  7-01 


$1  653 

$2  196 

742 
$1  454 

$  9.00 
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Tatle  11. --Average  per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
All  Account-Keeping  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  I9I+O 


Alfalfa  haj 

(in  strips 

Item 

Com 

Wheat 

Barley 

or  buffers) 

Numter  of  farms: 

On  contour-  ----- 

16 

15 

7 

8 

Not  on  contour-  -  -  - 

81 

80 

kl 

65 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre: 

On  contour-  -  -  -  -  - 

55.9 

27.5 

58.2 

5.2  (tons) 

Not  on  contour-  -  -  - 

52.? 

25.9 

56.7 

2.9  (tons) 

Table  12. --Average  per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contoiu", 
on  the  Same  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  19^0 


Item 


Farms  by  land-use- 
capability  classes 


Class  Iia/;  Class  IlW 


All 

feirms 


Corn: 


Number  of  farms-  ------------ 

Acres  on  contour  ------------ 

Acres  not  on  contour  ---------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  corn  on  contour  (bu.)- 
Yield  per  acre  of  corn  not  on  contour  (bu.) 
Number  of  farms  on  vhlch  com  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest-  --------- 


6 
52.2 

90.0 

61^.9 
57.8 


5 
52.6 
55.6 
U6.5 


11 

81^.8 

IU5.6 

56. 1^ 

55.0 


Wheat: 

Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

Acres  on  contour  ------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ----------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  wheat  on  contour  (bu.)  - 
Yield  per  acre  of  wheat  not  on  contour (bu.) 
Number  of  farms  on  which  wheat  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest 


7 

75.7 

169.^ 

29.8 

26.7 


7 
80.6 

159.1 
25.5 
21.1 


Ik 

15*^.5 

508.5 

27.6 

25.8 

12 


a/  Class  II  land  :'.s  sloping  and  is  subject  to  moderate  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  simple  conservation  practices, 
b/  Class  III  land  is  rolling  and  is  subject  to  severe  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  intensive  conservation  practices. 


Tatle  13. ■ 


-21;- 

-Farm  Operating  Costs  on  the  Contoia*  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19^0 


a/ 


Item 


18  farms 
contour  farming 


18  farms  not 
contour  farming 


Size  of  farm- -acres  ---------- 

Crop  acres  per  farm  ---------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ----------- 

Horse  eind  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
I'lan  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ----- 

Total  farm  expenses  per  acre-  ----- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 


151.5 

95.9 

$  9.56 

6.00 

9.79 

12.56 

78.3 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping,  contour  farming  with  terraces, 
contour  farming  vith  buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  vith  the  same  crop) 
matched  vith  farms  not  farming  on  the  contour  (matched  on  the  basis  of  size 
of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including  soil  type,  topography,  and 
degree  of  erosion;  type  of  farming;  and  amount  of  livestock,  labor,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment). 


-25- 

Table  li<-.--Use  of  Ro-oghageB  Related  to  Livestock  Returns,  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19U0 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Percent  of  total  feed 
value  that  was  roughages 


kO   percent 
or  more 


Less  than 
30  percent 


Number  of  farms-  ---------- 

Percent  of  Total  Feed  Value  That  Was 
Grain-  -------------- 

Protein  supplement  -------- 

Total  concentrates  ------- 


Hay -  - 

Silage  ------ 

Legume  pasture  -  - 
Nonlegume  pasture - 
Total  pasture-  -  - 
Total  roughages- 


h3 
62 

20 
8 
k 
6 

10 
38 


2^^ 

35 

51 

2k 
15 

5 

7 
12 
k9_ 


2b 

55 
20 
75 

15 

1+ 

5 
5 

_8 

25 


Value  of  Feed  Fed 


All  cattle  -  -  - 
Hogs  ------ 

Sheep-  -  -  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  -  -  - 

All  livestock- 


^ 


$1  028 

U2I 

17 

177 

$1  6k3 


$1  502 

218 

16 


$1  681 


690 

633 
28 


$15^ 


Total  Returns  From 


All  cattle 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 

All  livestock- 


Retums  per  $100  Feed  Fed" 
All  cattle  ------- 

Hogs  ---------- 

Sheep-  --------- 

Poultry-  -------- 

All  livestock-  -  -  -  - 


£ 


$1 726 

502 

26 

302 

$2  556 


$2  21U 

271 

25 

231 


$2  71^1 


$1 1U2 
736 

?^7 
$2  270 


$  168 

119 

150 

171 

$  156 


$  170 

124 
156 

$  163 


$  165 
116 

159 

180 

$  1U7 


Net  receipts  from  farm  - 
Acres  in  farm-  ----- 

Net  receipts  per  acre-  - 
Total  tillable  acres  -  - 
Percent  of  farm  tillable 


Percent  of  Total  Number  of  Farms 

Class  I  farms  -------- 

Class  II  faj:TJis   -------- 

Class  III  farms-  ------- 


.a/ 


Average  soil  rating-^ - 


$1  87^^ 

171 

$10.99 

132.0 

77.2 


23 
55 
22 


^  96i^ 

168 

$11.66 

130.3 

77.6 


Ik 
6k 
22 


6.1 


6^ 


a/  Classified  according  to  land-use  capability, 
b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest. 


$1  808 

17^+ 

$10.39 

133.5 

76.7 


32 
39 
29 


5-7 


-26- 
Table  If  .--3>alrT  Enterprise,  >5aiii3on  and  St.   Clair  Cotmties, 


I   Average  jRer-ai'ns  per  $10r  feed  fed 
Ycur       j    cf  all    i     One-ttird    ;  One -third 

farr,i=(",  cvest   fams 


^5l 
12 
17 


ICunJjer  c^f  c-ov-s  niliei- 
^jciber  of  ^-^--^^   uni-s 


22 
13 
17 


i  $1  06S  I 

■■  1  476  I 

":  1 872  I 

:;  $   175  ] 

I  I 

79  ! 


22 
11 

16 

61^ 


$1  09S 
1  159 
1  ^33 

$  151 

81 

8  065 


■rczs^  refj^ms  rrcE  c-a 

Set--rr^  per  $100  feed  : 

Percent  of  total  oattl: 

fron  dairy  sales  -  - 


I 

i 

~t ei  zoBt^   per  ICC  Irs.  cf  3-5      j 

~  "*  "  ~i'?~  ^   "'~*S  i" 


8  505 


1  7i^5 

2  175 
$  227 

80 

9  062 

J  1^9 


1.06  ! 


$  1.^9 

Qo 


$  1.37 

1-31 


1  ii92 

1^90 
5  338  I 
5  672 

172  I 


1  237 

k  39k 

3  199 

169 


1  51^ 

1*41 

6  136 

3  771^ 

159 


20 
h3 

31 

12 
6 
8 


20 

l£ 


31 
13 

9 
9 

18 


23 

k2 

12 

5 

7 

12 

5S 


Si  062 
ic .  90 


171 


S2  216 
li^.31^ 

155 
6.k 


$1  khy 
B.2k 

175 

6.0 


.  c:s;.,   .0  _w/, 


■Docree*, 


Table  16. 


.ir-3i3,  19^0 


Tour 
Zzez.  f=m 

JT-jrier  cf  farn= - T^" 

N'xr^ier  :f  ^--'--.=  1  -nl";   ------- 

Total  feed  fed  oat-le- S 

Retumo  frcn  Deef -  .  -  

Total  returns  froa  cattle-  -----  

Ret^jms  per  $10C  feed  fed  cat-le  -  -  2 

Percent  of  -ctai  cattle  ret-ams     [ 
fron  "ceef-  ------------' 

?G'"^d3  '~ f  *C'^"f  'cr^du.'^^d-  ------ 

Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  -  -  -  -  j 

?eed  cost  per  IOC  lb.  rrcduced  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  "De"*"  ICO  lb.  cf  'z  =  e'"   rrr- 

du:ed  {ib.) I 

Grain-  --------------'  

Supplerer-t  ------------  

~g  V-   _______________ 

Silage  --------------  

?s3t'.ire  ds."^  ___---_---- 
Percen"  cf  ~c~'2.1  feei  vslur  ~n3.~  """ss 

Grain-  --- - 

rrouein  supplerient   --------     

Total  concentrates   ------- 

Silage   --------------     

Leg"u2:ie  pastiure  ----------     

ironleff"jne  Tsast'jr  e  ----------    

Total  zast-ire- _-__-     

ITet  fans,  incone-  ----------  .$ 

Net  farci  incone  ter  acre  ------,  

Acres  in  fam-  -----------'  

Avera^^e  soil  z'ati-n^— '  --  —  —  —  —  -- 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  SlQiO  feed  fed. 

b/  Ranges  frcn  1,  the  best,  to  10,  tne  pocres 


5^1 


-  zn  - 


-  :>-:f 


:  2  X' 


266 

398 


25-: 


573 


i^5 


7 

u 


.31 


.2^ 


12.2; 


—  ^  •^*' 
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Tatle  17. --Sheep  EnteiT)rise,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  1940 


Item 

Average 
Your     of  all 
farm     farms 

Average  of 
best 

Average  of 
poorest 
farmsS:/ 

12 
4.2 

6 
5.5 

6 

5.2 

Number  of  animal  units^/  ------ 

Value  of  feed  fed  sheep-  ------ 

Total  returns  from  sheep  ------ 

$ 

$   115 

164 
$  144 

$  104 

201 

$  195 

$  125 
128 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  -  -  - 

!> 

;;  102 

Pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced  - 

1  727 
$  9.52 

2  221 

$  9.04 

4.68 

1  252 

Eetums  per  100  l"b.  produced  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$10.58 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb,  produced  -  -  - 

6.65 

10.15 

Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (lb.) 
Grain-  -------------- 

252 

207 

5 

555 

41 

277 

5 

529 
62 

TTa  Tr-   ----_-._-____-.__ 

521 

nB,J-     --------------- 

99 

Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  vas 

22 

1 

25 

28 

19 

? 
22 

54 

7 

37 
44 
78 

23 

Protein  supplement  -------- 

-- 

Total  concentrates  ------- 

23 

TTflv-  -----    _-_-_-___ 

23 

_QCLV- 

5 

9 
57 
46 

77 

5 

12 

37 

Ji2 

Total  roufjhages-  --------- 

77 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 
b/  Five  mature  sheep  or  10  to  15  lanbs  or  feeders,  depending  on  size,  equal  1 
animal  unit. 
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Ta"ble  18. --Hog  Enterprise,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  1940 


Item 


Yoijr 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Average  of 
one -third 
best  , 
farmsS;/ 


Average  of 
one -third 
poorest 
farmsS:/ 


Number  of  farms - 


83 


28 


28 


Total  feed  fed  hogs-  -  -  - 
Total  returns  from  hogs-  - 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed- 


$. 


$  1^56 

520 

^  119 


$ 


598 
598 
1^0 


$  358 
285 

J 8|4_ 


Pounds  of  pork  produced-  -  -  - 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  produced 


9  i^53 
5.50 
k.6i 


10  669 
^  5.61 


6 


5  555 

\.  5.13 

6.09 


Number  of  pigs  farroved-  - 
Number  of  pigs  weaned-  -  - 
Number  of  litters  farrowed 
Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 


Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (ibTT 
Corn  --------------- 

Oats  --------------. 

Other  grain-  ----------- 

Protein  supplement  ------- 

Total  concentrates  ------ 

Roughage  ------------ 

Pasture  days 


51 

59 

6 

6.5 


31 
23 

5.8 


369 
11 

1+51 

k 

2.k 


338 

k 

30 

_12 
591 

2.k 


11 
77 

Ik 
.1^ 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Grain-  ------- 

Protein  supplement  - 

Total  concentrates 

Hay  and  pasture - 


8k 

_12 

97 

3 


dk 

_il 
97 
5 


86 
12 
98 
2_ 

1    w 

285 


Total  purchases  of  hogs- 
Total  sales  of  hogs- 


T. 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed 


59 

505 


ko 

5^2 
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Tatle  19. --Poultry  Enterprise,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  19^0 


Item 

Number  of  flocks  ------------ 

Total  feed  fed  poultry  --------- 

Value  of  poultry  produced  (sales  and  use) 
Value  of  eggs  produced  (sales  and  use)  - 
Total  returns  from  poultry  ------- 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  hens  --------- 

Total  eggs  produced-  ---------- 

Eggs  per  hen  -------------- 

Returns  per  hen-  ------------ 

Feed  cost  per  hen-  ----------- 

Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  hen  (lb.) 

Farm  grains  ------------- 

Purchased  concentrates  -------- 

Total  pounds  ------------ 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 


Your 

farm 


j  Average 
jof  all 
farms 


1^ 


Average  of 
one -third 
best   , 

farmsS' 


Average  of 
one -third 
poorest 
farmsS:/ 


F 


1 


25 


199 

88 
2l+9 
557 
169 


¥ 


160 
102 
282 
58U 
259 


T 


25 


225 

66 
209 
275 
122 


W2 
15  515 
109 


150 
17  lh6 

115 


1U5 

18  285 

126 


T 


~2.W 
1.10 

.11 


1.58 
.17 


2.25 
1.55 


73 

25 
96 


60 
25 
85 


85 
28 

115 
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Table  20. --Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Millc  and  Other  Selected  Factors, 
Dairy  Enterprise  Analysis,  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties,  Illinois,  19^+0 


Item 


Your 

fann 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Feed  cost 

above 

average 


Feed  cost 

below 

average 


Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm  -  - 
Acres  per  farm-  ---------- 

Net  income  per  farm 


6k 

12.1 

176.5 

$  1  915 


32 
11.9 

172.  i+ 
$  1  679 


73l6 

7  h&O 

$  7'+-91 

112.59 

37. W 

1.00 


52 

12.2 

180.6 

$  2  151 


Pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow  -  -  -  - 

Pounds  of  3-5  milk  equivalent  per  cow  - 
Feed  cost  per  cow  ----------- 

Value  of  milk  per  cow  --------- 

Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow-  -  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  of  3.5  milk 
produced 


Feed  fed  per  cow  (ib.F 
Grain  -------- 

Millfeeds  ■ 

Hay ■ 

Silage-  ------- 

Pasture  days-  -  -  -  ■ 


8  323 

S  238 

$  67.26 

124.02 

56.76 

.82 


9  106 

8  971 

$  59.86 

135.30 

.AL 


803 
782 
598 
709 
177 


2  073 
965 

5  968 

5  602 

17? 


5U3 

606 

2lj-0 

180 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concentrate 3- 
Roughages 


hl.-J 
58.3 


i^2.5 


J+0.7 
$      226 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed 


$        l81f 


$       150 
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Table  21. --Relation  of  Use  of  Roughage  to  Feed  Cost  of  Milk  Production  and 
Other  Selected  Factors,  Dairy  Enterprise  Analysis,  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19i|-0 


Item 


Your 

farm 


percent 
that  vas 

60  percent 

or  more 


of  feed  cost 
roughages 


Less  than 
60  percent 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm 
Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Wet  income  per  farm  ------ 


32 

15.6 

190.9 

2  159 


7  959" 

7  832 

$  67.78 

in.6k 

U9.86 

.87 


Pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow  ------ 

Pounds  of  3.5  milk  equivalent  per  cow  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  cow  -----  —  _-__-. 

Value  of  milk  per  cow  ----------- 

Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow-  ------ 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  of  3»^  milk  produced- 


Feed  fed  per  cow  (lb.) 
Grain  -  -  -  . 
Millfeeds  -  ■ 
Hay 

Silage-  -  -  ■ 
Pasture  days- 


091 
898 

705 
lf22 
168 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concentrates- 
Roughages 


^1.9 

^2.1 

174 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed" 
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Ta"ble  22. --Milk  Production  per  Cow  as  Related  to  Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Milk 
8ind  Other  Selected  Factors,  Dairy  Enterprise  Analysis, 
Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19'<-0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


32  highest 

producing 

herds 


32  lowest 
producing 
herds 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm 
Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Net  Income  per  farm  -  -  -  -  -  - 


32 

12.2 

180.6 

$  2  270 


52 

11.9 

172.5 

$1  560 


Pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow  ------ 

Pounds  of  3.5  milk  equivalent  per  cow  -  -  ■ 
Feed  cost  per  cow  ------------- 

Value  of  milk  per  cow  ----------- 

Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow-  ------ 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  of  3-5  milk  produced- 


Feed  fed  per  cow  (lb.)~ 
Grain  -  - 
Millfeeds 

Hay 

Silage-   - 
Pasture  days- 


9  723 

9  635 

$  70.39 

II+8.I5 
77.76 

J2_ 


6  898 
6  813 

$61+.  08 
99.i^5 
35.37 

.9}L 


832 

785 
609 
11I+ 
184 


771^ 
777 
587 
296 
168 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concentrates- 
Roughages 


1+0.5 


1+1.8 
58.2 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed 


210 


iS     155 


-^k- 


Table  25.--.Su'bclasaification  of  the  Land  in  Each  Land-Uso-Capabillty  Class, 
Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  ^fedison 
and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19*^0 


Land-use-capability  class^/ 


Item 


a  I  b  I  c  I  d 
(percent  of 


II 


a  _[  b 


c  I  d 

(percent  of 
Class  H) 


III 


rv 


a  I  b 
(percent) 


S.C.S.  cooperators; 
Class  I  farms^/-  - 
Class  II  farms^/  - 
Class  III  farms^/- 

Ifedison  county  -  - 

St.  Clair  county  - 

All  cooperators - 


Class  I) 


55 
19 


"i  50 
121  27 

ll  hi 


2 
6 
k 

k 
1 

k 


42 
k6 
77 

k6 
60 
k8 


57 

5 

13 


(percent  of 
Class  III) 


22 
12 
15 


13  12 
18 
111 


i  3 
I  12 


21 

85 
72 

75 
79 


35 
12 
12 

8 

29 
Ik 


58 
hi 
h9 

h9 
Ui 

i^7 


28 
Ui 
59 

h^ 
50 
59 


2 


100 

96 
98 

96 
100 

97 


S.C.S.  noncooperators : 
Class  I  farms^/-  -  - 
Class  II  f arms^/  -  - 
Class  III  farmsk/-  . 


Madison  county  -  -  - 

St.  Clair  county  -  - 

All  noncooperators 

a/  Subclas 


55 
21 


1|0 

50 
58 


2 
8 


1 
21 

k 


U5 

71 

100 

59 
h9 

58 


65 

7 

19 

11 

15 
12 


29 

10 

h 

11 

6 

10 


6 
85 
77 

78 

79 
78 


50 


88 
5 
5 

k 
1 
k 


50 
51^ 
85 

68 
k6 
6k 


52 
k:> 
12 

27 
55 
51J 


11 
19 
50 

2k 
19 


89 

81 
70 

76 

100 

81 


la  -  Land  capable  of  producing  high  yields  with  a  good  rotation  and 
soil  treatment  where  necessary.  Level  lands  rating  1  and  2  on 
state  rating  basis. 
Subclass  lb  -  Land  capable  of  producing  good  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a 

good  rotation.  Level  land  rating  5  snd  k. 
Subclass  Ic  -  Land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment 

and  a  good  rotation.  Level  land  rating  5  and  6. 
Subclass  Id  -  Bottomland  subject  to  overflow  but  drained  sufficiently  for  cul- 
tivation. 
Sloping  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing high  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (contovir 
culti\ation  reccaamended) .  Undulating  land  rating  1  and  2. 
Sloping  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing good  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (con- 
tour cultivation  recommended).  Undulating  land  rating  5  aJ3.d  k. 
Sloping  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation 
(contour  cultivation  recommended).  Undulating  land  rating  5  and.  6. 
Level  land  not  subject  to  harmful  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  rotation  with  a  high 
percentage  of  legumes  and  grasses.  Level  land  rating  7  and  8. 
Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  good  yields  with  soil  treat- 
ment and  a  good  rotation  (terracing  or  strip  cropping  recom- 
mended). Rolling  land  ra.ting  5  and  k. 

Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  with  soil 
treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (terracing  or  strip  cropping 
recommended).  Rolling  land  rating  5  and  6. 
■  Sloping  land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  with  soil 
treatment  and  a  rotation  with  a  high  percentage  of  legimies 
and  grasses  (contour  cultivation  recommended).  Sloping  land 
rating  7  and  8. 
Subclass  Illd  -  Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  fair  yields  with  soil  treat- 
ment and  a  rotation  with  a  high  percentage  of  legimies  and 
grasses  (terracing  or  strip  cropping  recommended).  Rolling 
land  rating  7  and  8. 


Subclass  Ila 


Subclass  lib 


Subclass  lie 


Subclass  lid 


Subclass  llla 


Subclass  Illb 


Subclass  IIIc 
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Tatle  21)..— Proportion  of  Total  Farms  in  Each  Land -Use -Capability  Class, 
Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  None ©operating  Farms, 
Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19'+0 


No. 

/ 

of 
farms 

Land-use-capability  class^'' 

Item 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

VI 

VII 

S.C.S.  cooperators: 
Class  I  farms b/  -  -  - 

12 

65.2 

16. 3 

(percent) 
9.0     3.0 

5.5 

1.0 

Class  II  farms'^/-  -  - 

51 

18.0 

i+8.2 

19.6 

8.1 

h.l 

l.lf 

Class  III  farms  \/ -  - 

Ik 

16.2 

26.3 

i+3.2 

5.7 

8.3 

.3 

Madison  county-  -  -  - 

46 

29.2 

35.6 

20.2 

7.3 

6.5 

1.2 

St.  Clair  county-  -  - 
All  cooperators  -  - 

11 

57 

21.6 
27,9 

38.1 
35.9 

36.1 
22.9 

2.3 

^.5 

1.8 
5.6 

.1 

1.2 

S.C.S,  noncooperators : 
Class  I  farm^l  r  -  - 
Class  II  farsi^'-.  -   - 
Class  III  farmsik/  -  - 

7 

77.8 

13.9 

5,6 

2.7 

19 

lU.3 

58.1 

20.2 

1^.2 

1.7 

1.5 

5 

3.6 

39.2 

51.7 

1.9 

3.2 

.k 

Madison  county-  -  -  - 

26 

23.1 

i^7.6 

22.8 

^.k 

1.8 

1.3 

St.  Clair  county-  -  - 

5 

21.2 

in. 2 

23.k 

h.9 

.8 

-- 

All  noncooperators - 

31 

23.1 

i^7.7 

22.9 

33 

1.7 

1.0 

a/  Class  I  -  Level  land  r 

lot  aul: 

)Ject  to 

harmful 

erosion  and  capab] 

Le  of  producing 

moderate-to-high  yields  of  adapted  farm  crops  without  special  support- 
ing conservation  practices. 
Class  II  -  Land  requiring  some  simple  supporting  practices  of  conservation  or 
other  land  treatment  to  obtain  continued  moderate -to-high  yields  of 
adapted  farm  crops. 
Class  III  -  Land  subject  to  severe  erosion  which  requires  some  good  supporting 
conservation  practices  and/or  other  land  treatments  to  be  used  for 
cultivation. 
Class  IV  -  Land  adapted  primarily  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture. 
Class  VI  -  Land  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  moderately  susceptible  to  deter- 
ioration, and  therefore  requiring  moderate  restrictions  in  use  with 
or  without  special  practices. 
Class  VII  -  Land  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  highly  susceptible  to  deteriora- 
tion, and  therefore  requiring  severe  restrictions  in  use  with  or 
without  special  practices, 
b/  Farms  were  placed  in  the  land-uso-capability  class  which  contained  the  predom- 
inant proportion  of  their  total  land. 


a/  (Continued  from  page  3^) 

Subclass  IVa  -  Nearly  level  land  of  poor  productivity  (soil  treatment  needed, 

poor  alfalfa  soils).  Nearly  level  land  rating  9  and  10. 
Subclass  IVb  -  Rolling  to  strongly  rolling  land  subject  to  severe  erosion 
(soil  treatment  needed,  fair-to-good  alfalfa  soils), 
b/  Farms  were  placed  in  the  land-usc-capability  class  which  contained  the  predom- 
inant proportion  of  their  total  land. 
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By  E.  L.  Sauer  and  E.  C.  M.  Case^ 


Introduction 

This  report  is  based  on  farm  account  records  from  Stephenson  county- 
farmers  who  have  signed  agreements  vith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  operate 
their  farms  in  accordance  vith  a  planned  program  of  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control,  and  from  neighhoring  farmers  vho  are  operating  farms  not  under  agreement 
vith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 2./ 

Stephenson  county  is  located  in  northvestem  Illinois  in  Type-of- 
Farming  Area  2,  vhich  Illinois  Bulletin  lK)3,  "Types  of  Farming  in  Illinois," 
classifies  as  the  mixed  livestock  section.  Com,  oats,  and  hays  are  the  major 
crops;  the  major  sources  of  income  are  dairying,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle.  The  land 
in  Stephenson  county  ranges  from  level,  vith  no  erosion  problems,  to  rough  and 
rolling,  vith  serious  erosion  problems.  It  is  predominantly  undulating- to- 
rolling  prairie,  although  timber  and  some  bottomland  soils  are  found  on  the  farms 
included  in  this  study.  Con'5iderable  variation  occurs  in  the  soil  depth,  the 
limestone  bed  rock  being  covered  with  glacial  till  and  wind-blown  silt  or  loess 
of  varying  thickness.  Hence,  erosion  may  be  of  serious  consequence  on  many  of 
the  farms  in  this  ai-ea. 

The  farm  account  record  analysis  vhich  follows  is  primarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  ajre  sumirarized  in  tabular  form.  Detailed  conservation  survey  maps 
vere  made  of  each  of  che  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooperating  farms  included  in 
the  study,  and  the  farms  were  classified  according  to  land-use  capabilities.  In 
addition,  a  composite  soil  productivity  rating  vas  computed  for  each  farm. 

The  land-use-capability  classes  are  determined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  physical  characteristics:  soil  type,  slope,  degree  of  erosion, 
penaanence  of  the  soil  if  cultivated  (susceptibility  to  erosion),  and  other 
ph;>'8lcal  and  climatic  factors  that  vould  condition  the  use  of  the  land. 

1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Stephenson  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperated  in  this  study. 

2/  V,  J.  Banter,  Farm  Adviser  in  Stephenson  county,  supervised  the  farm  account 
project.  Theodore  Pierce,  Project  Conservationist  for  the  Freeport  Soil  Con- 
servation Project  Area,  assisted  in  securing  the  supplementary  data  on  the 
Soil  Conservation  cooperating  farms. 

2./  These  farm  account  records  vere  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book. 
The  accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year  on  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  equipment,  feed, 
and  grains  and  a  record  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  year  on  receipts, 
expendltua'es,  land  use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds  used, 
and  contributions  to  family  living. 
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Comparison  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperatinfi  Farms 

Twenty- two  of  the  62  farm  account  keepers  in  Stephenson  county  are  co- 
operating with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  have  a  planned  program  of  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control  on  their  farms.  Of  the  remaining  ^2  account- 
keeping  farms,  22  were  matched  with  the  22  farms  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  the  hasis  of  (l)  soil  type  and  topography  (using  the  State 
Soil  Survey  and  Geological  Survey  maps  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  farms  and 
personal  knowledge  about  then,  (2)  proportion  of  the  land  area  tillable,  (5)  size 
of  farm  (acres),  and  (h)   land  value  per  acre  (for  improved  land  and  for  the  total 
farm). 

A  coinparison  of  22  cooperating  farms  with  22  noncooperating  farms  is 
made  in  Tables  1  and  2,  pages  6  and  7.  Some  of  the  22  farms  not  cooperating  have 
been  follOT'^ing  a  sound  system  of  farming  for  many  years,  including  good  land  use 
and  the  use  of  soil  conservation  practices;  others  in  this  group  are  located  on 
fairly  level  land  and,  generally  speaJcing,  do  not  have  a  serious  soil  erosion 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  22  cooperating  farms  are  in  a  transition 
stage,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the  adoption  of  the  conservation  plan  usually  are 
not  evident  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  general,  the  cooperating  and  noncooperating  fanns  are  comparable 
from  the  stajidpoint  of  physical  resources.  The  former  had  a  slightly  larger  in- 
vestment in  farm  improvements  (due  in  part  to  the  larger  investment  in  improve- 
ments for  conservation  and  erosion  control,  such  as  limestone,  terracing,  fenc- 
ing, and  structures)  and  in  productive  livestock,  feed  and  grain,  and  machinery 
and  equipment.  Of  these  22  cooperating  farms,  ik   were  owner-operated,  and  8  were 
rented  (7  of  the  tenants  being  related  to  the  owners  of  the  farms);  of  the  22 
noncooperating  fajTas,  6  were  owner -operated,  5  were  part-owner-operated,  and  13 
were  rented  (9  of  the  tenants  being  related  to  the  owners).  Hence,  tenure 
apparently  may  be  a  factor  in  cooperation  in  a  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control  program  and  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 

Land  Use.  The  cooperating  farms,  for  the  most  part,  have  made  adjust- 
ments in  their  land  use  in  accordance  ^•jlth  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted 
supporting  conservation  practices.  They  had  fewer  acres  in  crops  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  legume  hay  and  pasture  and  in  soil-building 
legumes  than  the  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2).  This  land  use  indicates  that 
the  cooperators  are  makirjg  more  effort  to  conserve  their  present  soil  resources 
and  to  build  up  the  fertility  level  of  their  farms. 

Crop  Yields.  As  the  result  of  extremely  favorable  growing  conditions 
in  19^,  crop  yields  averaged  approximately  62  percent  above  normal  for  all  the 
farms  in  this  area.  The  22  cooperating  farms  had  slightly  higher  yields  of  all 
crops  and  a  slightly  higher  crop  yield  index  than  the  22  noncooperating  farms 
(Table  2).  These  yield  data  indicate  that  the  conservation  program  (improved 
land  use  and  land  treatment  plus  the  use  of  conservation  practices  such  as  con- 
tour farming,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  etc.)  is  having  a  significant  effect 
on  crop  yields,  even  though  many  of  the  farm  plans  aire  still  in  the  transition 
stage . 

Livestock.  Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  soil  con- 
servation program  In  this  area,  since  such  a  program  usually  calls  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  considerable  amount  of  hay  and  pasture  and  since  livestock  offers 
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the  "best  means  of  utilizing  such  crops.  The  cooperating  farms  had  more  roughage- 
consiunlng  livestock  and  fed  more  feed  to  productive  livestock.  The  returns  per 
$100  of  feed  fed  to  all  productive  livestock  vere  slightly  lover  on  the  cooperat- 
ing farms  than  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  These  lower  returns  were  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  these  farms  are  making  considerahle  changes  in  the  amoimt  and 
t^.^pe  of  livestock  fed  in  order  to  utilize  the  increased  acreages  of  legumes  and 
improved  pastures.  They  have  not  completed  adjustments  in  their  livestock  enter- 
prises; however,  these  enterprises  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  livestock 
feeding  as  these  adjustments  are  completed. 

Since  the  type  of  livestock  produced  has  considerable  tearing  on  the 
returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  and  since  the  cooperators  fed  more  feed  to  the 
several  classes  of  livestock  £md  produced  more  pounds  of  meat  (beef,  pork,  and 
sheep)  and  milk  per  acre  than  the  noncooperators,  no  significance  can  he  attached 
to  the  difference  in  returns  per  $100  feed  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  (Tahle  2), 
The  cooperating  farms  mj.lked  two  more  cows  per  farm  and  produced  slightly  less 
milk  per  cow,  hut  they  utilized  more  hay  and  pasture  and  legume  silage  and  less 
concentrates  in  producing  milk;  hence  they  had  lower  "out-of-pocket"  costs  for 
the  dairy  enterprise.  Careful  selection  and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd  plus  the 
growing  of  high-quality  hay  and  pasture  as  part  of  the  conservation  program  and, 
consequently,  the  wise  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd  should  result  in  "preparedness" 
to  meet  present  defense  needs  on  two  fronts — the  production  of  dairy  products 
needed  in  the  defenae  program  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  utilization  of  the  larger  acreage  of  improved  legume  hay  and  the 
improved  pastures  on  the  cooperators'  farms  resulted  in  a  larger  income  from 
livestock,  higher  farm  incomes,  and  soil  improvement  from  the  manure  produced  as 
a  result  of  the  livestock- feeding  operations. 

Expenses.  Horse  and  machinery  costs,  man  labor  costs  per  crop  acre, 
and  total  farm  operating  costs  per  acre  were  higher  on  the  cooperating  farms. 
The  larger  amount  of  livestock  on  these  farms  would  naturally  result  in  somewhat 
higher  operating  expenses.  The  22  cooperating  farms  spent  $151  for  limestone, 
phosphate,  fertilizers,  and  legume  seeds  in  19^0  conrpared  with  $90  on  the  22  non- 
cooperating  farms. 

Eamirigs.  Net  farm  incomes  averaged  $2,285  per  farm,  or  $1^4-.  1+6  an 
acre,  on  the  22  cooperating  farms  and  $2,029  per  fai-m,  or  $12.91  an  acre,  on  the 
22  noncooperating  ones.  The  higher  net  income  for  the  former  group  indicates 
that  the  conservation  program,  with  good  management,  can  be  made  to  pay  dividends 
on  a  majority  of  the  cooperating  farms.  V7ith  the  better  land  use,  greater 
emphasis  on  soil  conservation,  soil  improvement,  and  erosion  control  on  the 
cooperating  farms,  the  present  incomes  on  these  farms  shovild  increase  in  rela- 
tion to  those  on  the  noncooperating  fanns  as  time  passes  and  as  the  farm  business 
becomes  adjusted  to  the  increased  production  of  erosion  control  and  soil  improve- 
ment crops.  In  the  meantime,  these  cooperating  farms  are  maintaining  their  soil 
resources  as  a  heritage  for  futiu-e  generations, 

Land-Use-Capability  Classe-^  Related  to  Land  Use, 
Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

The  22  cooperating  farms  were  classified  into  three  groups,  based  on 
land-use-capability  classes.  The  farms  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained 


the  amjor  proportion  of  their  total  land  (Table  5^  page  6),  This  classification 
shows  the  differences  in  the  soil  productivity  and  percent  of  land  area  tillable 
for  the  farms  in  the  three  land-uae-capability  classes  as  well  as  the  differences 
in  land  use,  crop  yields,  expenses,  and  incomes.  Most  of  the  cooperating  farms 
are  still  in  a  trajisition  steige  and  hence  have  not  made  all  the  land-use  adjust- 
ments called  for  in  their  conservation  plans.  Table  3  shows  that  the  Class  III 
and  Class  IV  farms  have  fewer  acres  in  grain,  larger  proportions  of  their  crop- 
land planted  on  the  contour,  lower  crop  yields,  smaller  amounts  of  livestock, 
and  lower  farm  incomes  than  the  Class  II  farms. 

Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizers,  and  legume  seeds — 
items  needed  in  a  soil  conservation  and  improvement  program- -were  made  on  the 
three  groups  of  farms  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  needs  of  the  farms  (that  is,  their 
present  land  capabilities  and  need  for  soil  improvement).  The  lower  expenditures 
for  soil  improvement  on  the  farms  of  lower  land-use-capabilities  were  probably 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  these  farms  had  lower  incomes  and  con- 
sequently less  cash  available  for  farm  improvements.  Thus,  Table  5  shows  that 
flexible,  sound  conservation  programs  are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  physical 
differences  in  the  farms  and  that  efficiency  in  the  various  factors  of  produc- 
tion is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  net  farm  income. 

Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contour,  and  Farming  Not  on  the  ContQ-ur 

Table  k   contains  an  analysis  of  average  per  acre  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  soybeans,  com  silage,  alfalfa  hay,  and  soybean  hay  grown  on  the  contour 
(strip-cropping,  contour-farming  with  terraces,  contour- farming  with  buffer 
strips,  or  conto^or-f arming  the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop)  and  not  grown  on 
the  contoiur.  The  crops  grown  on  the  contour  outyielded  the  same  crops  not  grown 
on  the  contour.  One  of  the  important  reasons  for  these  higher  yields  is  that 
contour-farming  usuaHj--  prevents  a  runoff  of  most  of  the  rain  that  falls  during 
the  growing  season. 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  crops  grown  on  the  contour  and  not  grown 
on  the  conto-jr,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  varies  between  the  different 
farms  as  well  as  on  each  individual  farm.  Soil  type,  slope,  degree  of  erosion, 
and  previous  land  use  and  land  treatment  create  these  differences  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  various  fields  and  farms.  The  farmers  who  are  progres- 
sive enough  to  farm  their  rolling  land  on  the  contour  probably  have  followed 
other  recommended  practices  and  soil  treatments  that  contribute  to  higher  crop 
yields,  such  as  using  limestone,  growing  legumes,  following  good  rotations,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  on  the 
contour  is  more  rolling,  is  more  severely  eroded,  and  possesses  lower  inherent 
productivity  than  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  under  the  usual  field 
arrangement . 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn  and  oat  yields  were  secured  both 
on  fields  on  the  contour  and  on  fields  under  the  usual  field  system  (Table  5» 
page  10) .  The  fields  in  the  two  systems  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of 
land-use  capability.  On  Class  II  land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion),  corn 
yielded  13.1  bushels  more  on  the  contour;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject  to 
severe  erosion),  it  yielded  10.6  bushels  more;  and  on  all  classes,  it  yielded 
l^t.O  bushels  more.  Only  5  farms  had  oats  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the 
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contour,  "but  on  these  farms  on  all  classes  of  land,  oats  yielded  16,0  bushels  more 
on  the  contour.  On  all  but  one  of  the  farms,  crop  yields  of  com  and  oats  were 
higher  under  contour  cultivation  than  under  the  usual  field  system. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  had  crops  on  the  contour  but 
only  a  few  had  the  same  crops  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contoTir  may  serve 
to  indicate  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  this  area  have  recognized  the  advantages 
of  contour  cultivation  on  land  subject  to  soil  and  water  erosion  losses  and  hence 
have  put  all  of  certain  crops  on  the  contour.  The  facts  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  records  are  available  and  that  only  one  year*8  data  (19^0)  are 
used  limit  the  extent  to  which  these  data  can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  the  in- 
crease in  yields  from  contour-farming*  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  tends  to  verify 
our  common- sense  conclusion  that  contoxor-f arming  is  likely  to  result  in  higher 
yields  than  will  "up-and-down-hill"  farming. 

Contour -Farming  and  Farm- Operating  Costs 

Sixteen  of  the  22  cooperating  fanns  on  which  all  or  a  major  part  of  the 
farming  operations  were  on  the  contour  were  matched  with  l6  comparable  neighboring 
farms  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on  the  contoior.  In  this  way,  the 
effect  of  contour-farming  on  farm- operating  costs  could  be  studied  (Table  6,  page 
11).  The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse  and  machinery  costs  and  labor 
costs  per  crop  acre  were  slightly  lower  on  the  l6  farms  on  which  contour-feirming 
was  practiced,  and  the  total  farm- operating  expenses  show  practically  no  differ- 
ence on  these  two  groups  of  farms.  Thus,  the  data  indicate  that  contour- farming, 
in  addition  to  aiding  in  controlling  erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields,  can, 
under  most  conditions,  be  performed  at  no  increase  in  farm-operating  costs  and, 
in  fact,  tends  to  reduce  farm- operating  costs. 


Table  1. --Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Earnings,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  Stephenson  County, 
Illinois,  19i<-0 


Item 

IJum'ber  of  farms  ----------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land  --------------- 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ------ 

Total ---- 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Labor  off  farm-  ---------- 

Miscellaneous  ----------- 

AAA  payments-  ----------- 

Total  -------  ---- 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Horses-  -------------- 

Productive  livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ------ 

Hired  labor  ------------ 

Miscellaneous  ----------- 

Crop  expense-  ----------- 

Livestock  expense  --------- 

Taxes  --------------- 

Total  

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------- 

Family  labor-  ------------ 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and  mgt. 
Operator ' s  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  majiagement- 
P.ate  Earned  on  Investment 

Interest  on  investment-  ------ 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  -  - 

Percent  Participation  in  AAA  Program- 


Your 
farm 


22  farms 
cooperating 


22  farms  not 
cooperating 


22 


$_ 


$10 


959 
655 
21+8 

2  597 
552 
50 
111 
(5  110) 
784 
927 
211 
$25  892 


1 
1 


22 

$10  980 

5  0U6 

505 

1  708 

508 

19 

99 

(2  55'^) 

1  655 

1  720 

101 


$22  119 


$_ 


1 568 

1  5^0 

1  287 

k6 

15 
210 
(h  26k) 
260 

14 

9 

287 

$  k  &3h 


1 
1 


$   - 

914 
217 
045 
14 
34 
181 

(5  405) 
204 
211 

7 
6 

178 
$  4  009 


1 


$   249 
29 

525 

454 

89 
515 

28 
148 

64 
195 


^  1  896 


191 
50 


412 
65 

175 
22 

129 

49 

181 


t;  1  2^2 


$  2  958 

122 

$  2  805 
520 


$  2  285 


9.56/0 
$  1  195 
1  610 


$  2  757 

170 

$  2  587 

_^28 


2  029 

9.17^ 
1  106 
1  481 
82^ 


I 


'Mi 
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Table  2. --Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Coopei^ting  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  Stephenson  Coimty, 
Illinois,  19^+0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


22  farms 
cooperating 


22  farms  not 
cooperating 


Acres  in  farm-  -  -  -  -  - 

Acres  in  crops  -  -  -  -  - 

Gross  receipts  per  acre- 
Total  expense  per  acre  - 
Net  receipts  per  acre-  • 


$: 


158.0 

%  30.59 
16.13 


157.2 
102.2 

$  25.51 

12.60 

%  12.91 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre 
Total  investments  per  acre  -  - 


$ 


69 
36 


% 


70 
32 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com  -------------- 

Oats  -------------- 

Barley  ------------- 

Soj'beans  ------------ 

Other  crops-  ---------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  past\ire-  -  -  - 


Soil-building  legume s2i/ 


82.3 
70.7 

23.9 
16.5 

5.8 
.8 

3.5 
35.1 
lU.li 

35.7 


82.7 

78.6 

26.1 

21.5 

3.2 

1.1 

2.1J- 

28.»+ 

17.3 
25.6 


Crop  Yields 

Com,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 
Barley,  bu.-  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.-  -  -. 
Crop  yield  indexS./ 


71.8 
51^.8 
50.1 
26. i^ 
100.5 


67.1 
52.2 
46.8 
25.0 

?^-7 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  l.s.-  - 
Returns  per  $100  feed,  fed  prod.  l.s. 
Number  of  covs  milked-  ------- 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 

Poiinds  of  5.5  milk  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Eggs  produced  per  hen-  ------- 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Pounds  of  beef  produced  per  farm  -  - 
Povmds  of  pork  produced  per  farm  -  - 
Pounds  of  sheep  produced  per  farm-  - 
Total  lb.  meat  produced  per  acre  - 
Pounds  of  3.5  milk  produced  per  acre 

Expense  Factors 

cost  per  crop  acre  - 


Horse  and  mach. 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  - 
Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate, 
fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds 


%   2 


97^+ 
1U9 

15 

9U 

302 

15 

6.1 

88 

127 

%    2.21 

13  389 

21  e^h 

k62 
225 
693 


$ 


$ 


6.88 
9.1+1 

151 


$  2 


$ 


$ 


267 
156 
15 

98 

7  517 

12 

6.3 

89 

105 

2.32 

8  353 
19  371 

108 

177 
622 


$  5.97 
8.82 

A 20_ 


a/  Includes  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and 
sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop 

b/  Average  crop  j-lelds  for  all  the  62  farm  accoimt 
county  in  19l*-0  equal  100. 


also  soybeans 
keeping  farms 


and  f irst-yeeur 
in  Stephenson 
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Table  5. --Land  Use,  Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  Farms  Grouped  Accordir^g  to  Land-Use-Capability 
Classes,  Stephenson  County,  19^C&/ 


Item 


Class  II 
farms 


Class  III 
farms 


Class  IV 
farms 


Number  of  farms  -  -  7 
Avera,'';e  soil  ratinfi^/ 


10 
3. 72 


10 
k.3h 


Acres  in  farm  ---------- 

Acres  in  tillable  land-  ----- 

Acres  in  crops-  --------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops 


157.0 

135.0 

93.5 

86.0 

69.3 


165.2 

136.1 
96.8 
83. U 

71.1 


2 
^36 


157.8 

125.6 

92.5 

79.6 

73.5 


Acres  farmed  on  contoixr  -  -  -  -  - 
Percent  of  crop  acres  on  contour- 


:6.k 
60.3 


76.2 
78.7 


69.2 
75.0 


Acres  in  grain-  --------------- 

Acres  in  hay-  ---------------- 

Acres  in  tillable  pasture  ---------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  hay  and  pasture  - 
Acres  in  soil-building  legumes-  ------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  soil-building 
lesumeaS./  ----------------- 


67.0 
26.5 
UI.2 
50.1 
1+2.3 

31.3 


61+.0 
32.8 

55.1 
1+9.8 
5I+.1+ 

1+0.0 


59. i+ 
32.9 
31.6 

51.5 
1+0.7 

52.1+ 


Cron  Yields 


Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Barley,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  -  - 
Crop  yield  index^- 


JT 


77.5 
62.2 

1+5.1 
50.7 
107.8 


67.1+ 
50.9 
1+7.5 
25.1+ 
9I+.I 


58.2 
1+3.6 
1+1.6 

80.1+ 


^  2  897 
3  776 
1  998 

$  1  778 


Total  livestock  returns 
Gross  farm  income  -  -  - 
Total  farm  expenses  -  - 
Net  farm  income  -  -  -  - 


602 
587 

3  072 

2  315 


$  1+  280 
1+  991+ 
2  686 

$  2  308 


Horse  and  machinery  cost-  ------- 

Man  labor  cost-  ------------ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate, 
fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds-  -  -  -  - 


706 

957 

7.55 

10.02 

178 


699 

925 

7.22 

9.56 


$  1+39 
1  116 

$  1+.76 
12.09 


i_ 


86 


Gross  farm  income  per  acre- 
Total  farm  expense  per  acre 
Net  farm  Inoome  per  acre 


5^^.31 
19.56 
1I+.75 


$  30.60 
16.1+6 
$  1I+.1I+ 


$  23.93 
12.66 
$  11.27 


a/  Class  II  -  Land  requiring  some  simple  supporting  practices  of  conservation 
or  other  land  treatment  to  obtain  continued  moderate -to-high 
yields  of  adapted  farm  crops. 
Class  III  -  Lemd  subject  to  severe  erosion  which  requires  some  good  support- 
ing conservation  practices  and/or  other  land  treatments  to  be 
used  for  cultivation. 
Class  rv  -  Land  adapted  primarily  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture  and 
suitable  for  limited  cultivation  with  soil  treatment,  long 
rotations,  and  intensive  conservation  practices, 
b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest. 
c/  Includes  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  emd  first-year 

sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop, 
d/  Average  crop  yields  for  all  the  62  fsirm  account -keeping  farms  in  Stephenson 
county  in  I9I+O  equal  100. 


Table  4. --Average  Per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and 
Wot  on  the  Contour,  All  Ac coxmt -Keeping 
Farms,  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  19^0 


Item 

On  contour 

Not  on  contour 

Corn: 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

25 

75.9 

1^7 

67. 3 

Gates 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

Ik 

58.2 

U5 

5i^.^ 

Barley: 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

5 
55.7 

llv 

1+6.6 

Soybeans: 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

k 

28.7 

1+ 

20.8 

Corn  Silap;e: 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  tons  per  acre-  -  -  - 

19 
12.7 

27 

11,9 

Alfalfa  Hay:   (In  strips 

or  buffers) 
Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  tons  per  acre-  -  -  - 

19 

3.1 

57 
2.3 

Soybean  Hay: 

Number  of  farms  ------ 

Yield,  tons  per  aci-e-  -  -  - 

11 

2.6 

15 
2.1 
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Table  5. — Average  Per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
on  the  Same  Farme,  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  19^ 


Item 


Fanns  hy  land-use- 
capahility  classes 


Class  Iia 


Class  li; 


lag 


Class  IVc/ 


All 
farms 


Com; 

Nvinber  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  on  contour-  -------- 

Acres  not  on  contour-  ------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  com  on  -  -  -  - 

contour  (hu. )--------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  com  not  on 

contour  (bu.)  --------- 

Number  of  farms  on  which  corn  on 

contour  yielded  the  highest  -  - 


6 

75 

80 

s 


5 

87 
67 

ih.Q 
6U.2 


1 
10 
12 

60.0 

1 


12 
100 
159 

75.6 

61.6 

11 


Oats: 


Number  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  on  contour-  -------- 

Acres  not  on  contour-  ------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  on 

contour  (bvi.  )--------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  not  on 

contour  (bu.)  --------- 

Number  of  farms  on  which  oats  on 

contoiur  yielded  the  highest 


1 
28 
21 

66.0 

i^9.8 

1 


5 

52 
65 

60,2 
hS.l 

J. 


1 
10 
20 

50.0 

39.6 

1 


5 

70 
lOlj- 

58.2 

Iv2.2 


a/  Class  II  -  Land  sloping,  subject  to  moderate  erosion,  and  suitable 
for  cultivation  with  simple  conservation  practices. 

b/  Class  III  -  Land  rolling,  subject  to  severe  erosion,  and  suitable 
for  cultivation  with  intensive  conservation  practices. 

c/  Class  rv  -  Land  rolling  to  strongly  rolling,  subject  to  severe  erosion,  and 
suitable  for  limited  cultivation  with  soil  treatment,  long 
rotations,  and  intensive  conservation  practices. 
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Table  6, — Farm  Operating  Costs  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour ,3^ 
Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  19i«) 


16  farms 
contour- farming 


16  farms  not 
contour- farming 


Item 


Size  of  farm--acres  --------- 

Percent  cf  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

Crop  acres  per  farm  --------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ---------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Total  farm  expenses  per  acre 


156.2 

82.6 

101.1 

$15.10 

6.25 

9.2it 

$13.18 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  (strip- cropping,  contour- farming  with  terraces, 
contour- farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour-farming  with  the  same  crop  on 
an  entire  field)  matched  with  farms  not  farming  on  the  contour  (on  the  basis 
of  size  of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including  soil  type,  topography, 
and  degree  of  erosion;  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  value  of  land  per  acre; 
tj^e   of  farming;  and  amount  of  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  equipment). 
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SUMMARY 


When  the  reader  dravs  conclusionc  from  the  information  in  this  report 
on  the  LeRoy  Soil  Conservation  Project  Area,  he  should  recognize  that  most  of  the 
data  represent  results  for  only  one  year  and  that  many  of  the  farm  plans  of  the 
conservation  cooperators  have  not  "been  in  operation  for  siifficient  time  to  reflect 
much  change  in  crop  yields  or  to  permit  the  completion  of  necessary  adjustments 
in  the  livestock  enterprises.  However,  the  data  exhibit  trends  and  facts  vhich 
permit  some  general  conclusions. 

1.  The  average  incomes  of  the  conservation  cooperating  farms  are 
higher  than  those  on  the  noncooperating  farms,  although  many  of  them  are  still 

in  a  transition  stage.  The  "better  land  use  and  greater  emphasis  on  soil  conserva- 
tion and  soil  improvement  on  the  cooperating  farms  are  resulting  in  increased  crop 
yields,  increased  livestock  returns,  and  higher  net  farm  incomes  on  a  majority  of 
these  farms.  They  are  "defending"  their  soil  resources  for  future  generations 
and  are  placing  their  farms  in  a  better  position  to  produce  foodstuffs  vhich  are 
essential  for  national  defense. 

2.  The  conservation  program  entails  additional  expenses  for  items  such 
as  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  fences,  terraces,  and  other 
necessary  means  of  erosion  control  and  soil  improvement.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
farm  expenses  in  this  area  average  only  slightly  higher  on  the  cooperating  farms 
than  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  This  situation  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  cooperating  farmers  have  made  an  effort  to  do  much  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  conservation  program  during  their  spare  time  and  without 
additional  outlays,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  apparently  have  curtailed  ex- 
penditures for  other  items  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  soil  conservation  and 
soil  improvement  on  their  farms,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  farming  operations 
under  a  conservation  system  of  farming  apparently  result  in  lower  operating  costs 
than  an  "up-and-down-hill"  system, 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  cooperating  and  noncooperating  f arras  grouped 
according  to  land-use  capabilities  shows  that  the  first  group  has  a  pattern  of 
land  use  that  is  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  capabilities  of .the  land  (con- 
sidering its  susceptibility  to  erosion  and  deterioration)  than  the  second  group. 
This  analysis  also  shows  that  physical  differences  in  the  land  specify  that  a 
sound  conservation  program  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  variations  in 
the  land  from  farm  to  farm  and  also  on  an  Individual  farm. 

h.     A  wide  variation  exists  in  size  of  farm  and  quality  of  soil  re- 
sources available  on  these  farms.  In  order  to  control  erosion  and  still  have  an 
income  sufficient  for  a  good  standard  of  living,  the  operators  of  the  small  rough 
land  farms  must  do  an  especially  good  job  of  adjusting  their  land  use  to  their 
soil  resources  and,  furthermore,  must  utilize  efficiently  the  crops  grown  on  the 
farm, 

5.  Tenure  is  a  significant  factor  affect iiig  cooperation  in  a  soil  con- 
servation program  In  this  area.  The  proportion  of  tenancy  is  very  high,  and  the 
major  proportion  of  the  tenants  are  not  related  to  the  owners  of  the  farms.  The 
rented  portion  of  the  part-owner-operated  farms  and  the  unrelated-tenant-operated 
farms  generally  does  not  have  a  sound  long-time  land-use  program- -that  is,  not 
enough  limestone  and  phosphate  are  applied  and  not  enough  soil-building  legumes 
and  erosion-resisting  crops  are  grown  to  control  erosion  and  to  maintain  or 
improve  soil  fertility.  The  tenant  operators  tei.d  to  crop  their  farms  unsparingly 
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?ec-ause,  for  the  most  part,  these  tenants  have  short-tern  leases  and  "because  they 
knov  that  thev  vlU  not  he  ccrrpensated,  if  they  have  to  nove^  for  anj  inrprovenents 
or  soil  corxservstion  or  erosion  control  neasures  vhich  they  night  adopt.  The 
"toll"  vhlch  is  being  exacted  on  these  tenant -operated  and  part-ovner-operated 
fams  is  evidenced  by  their  crop  yields,  vhich  average  lover  than  those  on  ovner- 
operated  farrzs   vith  similar  soil  ratings.  Tenant  farriers  and  part-owner-operators 
not  only  crop  their  land  "harder"  but  also  feed  less  livestock  and  consequentlj' 
have  less  manure  to  retiam  to  the  soil.  The  heavily  indebted  owner -operator  a 
also  tend  to  crop  their  land  extremely  "hard"  and,  for  the  most  part,  tend  not  to 
cooperate  in  the  soil  cor^Bervation  and  agricultural  adjustment  programs. 

6.  The  available  evidence  to  date  points  out  that  contour  farming  on 
•mdulatir^  and  rolling  larji  is  a  soimd  conservation  practice.  It  can  usually  be 
performed  at  no  apparent  increase  in  cash  farm  operating  expenses,  and  it  gen- 
erally resiHts  in  boosting  crop  yields  and  in  helping  maintain  soil  and  vater 
resources  by  reducing  the  runoff  of  rainfall  and  soil  erosion  losses. 

7,  In  the  analysis  of  the  total  livestock  enterprise  for  19^0,  as  in 
1959^  large  q-oantitiee  of  good- quality  legruae  and  nonlegune  ro-'jghage  (produced 
as  a  res-alt  of  adopting  the  conservation  program)  vere  utilized  efficiently  by 
livestock  on  many  fa2:ns.  Samings  vere  maintained  on  these  farms  at  a  level 
above  those  on  the  farms  vhich  did  not  have  or  did  not  utilize  the  roughages 
produced. 

5.  The  conservation  cooperators  have  more  livestock  than  noncooperatore, 
have  and  a  larger  proportion  of  their  livestock  is  roughage-consuming.  A  con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  livestock  enterprises  has  accozi5>anied  the  adoption 
of  the  conservation  program  in  this  cash-grain  type -of -faming  area.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  problem  of  soil  conservation  is  one  of  land  use,  but  most  good 
land-use  programs  in  this  area  call  for  more  grasses  and  legumes  and  other  forage 
and  hay  crops.  Since  the  farm  is  an  economic  -.jnit,  a  mairket  must  be  found  in 
many  instances  for  the  products  of  these  soil  conservation  and  soil  improvement 
crops.  Efficient  roioghage-consumlng  livestock  offer  one  of  the  best  markets  for 
these  products,  particularly  if  good  livestock  management  is  practiced, because 
'onder  such  conditior^  milk,  meat,  and  vool  can  be  produced  at  a  relatively  lov 
cost,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  "out-of-pocket"  costs. 

9.  More  consideration  might  well  be  given  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  livestock  enterprises  on  sane   of  the  farms  in  this  area,  and  more  attention 
shcold  be  given  to  the  ro-jghage-cons^jming  types  of  livestock.  In  this  area 
vhere  most  farms  sell  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  feed  purchases  may  veil 
be  limited  largely  to  high  protein  supplements. 

IC.  Sheep  also  afford  a  profitable  means  of  utilizing  seme  of  the 
roughages  produced  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  cor^servation  program, 
particularly  on  the  rougher  farms. 

11.  The  conservation  program  aids  in  livestock  production  through  the 
growing  of  good-q-oality  leg-jme  hays  and  legume  and  nonlegune  past-ores.  The 
efficient  handling  of  the  livestock  enterprises  makes  possible  the  economic 
utilization  of  these  products  of  the  veil-planned  program  so  that  it  vlll  result 
not  only  in  defending'  soil  resources  but  also  in  prod-acir^g  farm  prod-acts  vital  to 
our  defense  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  maintaining  or  increasing  the  farm 
inc  ome . 


SIM4AEY  OF  FAHd  ACCOUm  RECORD  STDDY  OR  107  FAK^£  ET  TEZ  LeP.CV  SOIL  CC^^ESVAITOZT 
PROJECT  A5EA,  McLEAJT  CODRTY,  rLLETOIS,   iptQl/ 

By  Z.  L.   Sauer,   C.   C.  Itorgar.,  and  H,  C.  M.  Case^ 

Ir-troduction 

This  report  for  the  year  19^  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  armiP.i  reports 
"based  on  farm,  acco'jnt  records  of  farr^r  cooperatora  in  the  LeRoy  Soil  Conserra- 
tion  Project  Area;   hcvever,   it  is  only  the   second  in  a  planned  series  of  g.'^.-^gl 
reports  "based  on  corr^^lete  fam  acco"ant  records.^     These  fam.  accc^mt  records  are 
secured  from  farmers  who  have  signed  a^eenents  vith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  operate  their  fainB  in  accordance  vith  a  planned  progran  and  free,  nei^'bcring 
farmers  who  are  operating  farss  not  "jnder  any  5"ach  agi'ee 
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McLean  county  is  located  in  Illinois  lype-of -Faming  Area  i^a.,  which  is 
classified  as  the  cash-grain  section  in  Illinois  B-olletin  UCJ,  "Types  of  Faming 
in  Illinois,"  Com,  oats,  and  soybeans  are  the  aajor  crops,  ar^  grain  sales 
constitute  the  major  source  of  incoine.  Approzicately  75  percent  of   the  LeRoy 
Project  Area  in  this  county  is  either  londulating  or  gently  rolling  prairie  land; 
Ik-  percent  is  level  land  which  lies  along  the  drainage  -^ys;  and  the  renairjing 
11  percent  is  either  rolling  or  gently  rolling  tinierlani,  rmch  cf  •which  has  "been 
cleared  of  the  native  timber.  Erosion  is  evident  on  "-"1,1  the  slopes  in  this  area 
and  is  particularly  noticea"ble  in  the  areas  which  were  fomsrly  tiniered.  Con- 
tinuous cropping  with  soil-depleting  and  clean- tilled  crops  has  no  depleted 
organic  natter  and  availa"ble  soil  fertility  in  rsost  of  the  area  that  erosion  is 
progressir^g  at  an  increasing  rate. 

The  fam  acco'-mt  record  ar£,lysis  v.'hich  follows  is  prirarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  are  s'jnnarized  in  ta"b^ilar  for:i.  Detaile-d  s-xrvey  aaps  were  nade  cf 
each  fam  included  in  the  study,  and  the  fams  were  classified  according  to  land- 
use  capabilities.  In  addition,  a  ccr^iosite  soil  productivity  rating  was  ccrrcuted 
for  each  fam. 

The  land-use-capability  classes  are  detemined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  considering  soil  type,  slope  of  the  land, 
degree  of  erosion,  percanence  of  the  soil  if  cultivated,  arji  other  physical  and 
clinatic  factors  that  wo^ald  condition  the  use  of  the  land.  The  land-use- 


1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Econoiaics  in  the  ISiiversity  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricilt-jral 
Economics  in  the  IMited  States  Department  of  Agric^ultixre  cooperated  in  this 
study. 

2/  J.  C.  Atherton  assisted  in  closing  and  s-jmmarizir^  the  fam  acco'^-t  records. 

27  These  farm  account  records  were  kept  in  the  Illinois  Fam  Acco'ont  Book  -jnder 
the  supervision  of  C,  C.  Morgan  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  erji  of  the  year  on  land,  b'uildings,  livestock,  ^^chinery,  eauip- 
ment,  feed,  and  grains  and  a  record  secured  from  the  farm  dirring  the  year  on 
receipts,  expendit^xres,  land  use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds 
used  for  each  class  of  livestock,  and  contributions  t-o  family  living. 


capability  classes  and  soil  productivity  ratings  maJce  possible  a  compeirison  of 
farms  vith  comparable  physical  soil  resources.  Tables  20  and  21,  pages  51  and 
32,  present  a  classification  of  the  farms  used  in  this  study  according  to  land- 
use  -capability  classes  and  subclasses. 

Compariaon  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms 

A  comparison  of  71  cooperating  farms  with  56  noncooperating  ones  is 
made  in  Tables  1  and  2,  pages  15  and  1^*-.  Some  of  the  latter  group  have  been 
following  a  sound  system  of  farming  for  many  years,  incliiding  good  land  use  and 
the  use  of  conservation  practices;  still  others  in  this  group  are  located  on 
level  land  euid,  generally  speaking,  do  not  have  a  serious  erosion  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  71  cooperating  farms  are  in  a  transition  stage,  and 
the  full  benefits  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  will  not  be  evident  for  several 
year 3. i/ 

The  71  cooperating  farms  averaged  10.7  acres  larger  but  had  a  slightly 
lower  soil  productivity  rating  and  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  their  land 
area  tillable  than  the  56  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2),  The  land-use- 
capabilities  of  the  cooperating  farms  also  averaged  slightly  lower  (Tables  20 
and  21).  They  had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  owner  operators  and  a  slightly 
smaller  proportion  of  tenant  operators.  Investments  per  acre  in  land  and  in  the 
total  farm  business  were  slightly  higher.  Continuing  the  trend  shown  in  previous 
years,  their  earnings  in  19^+0  averaged  significantly  higher  (Table  l). 

Land  Use;  The  7I  cooperators  have  made  adjustments  in  their  land  use 
in  accordance  with  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted  svipporting  conserva- 
tion practices.  Thus  they  can  grow  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  tilled  crops 
as  the  noncooperators  with  less  danger  of  erosion  losses.  The  farms  of  the  co- 
operators  had  27.8  percent  of  the  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes  compared 
with  17.7  percent  on  the  farms  of  the  noncooperators  (Table  2).  This  percentage 
indicates  that  the  cooperators  are  making  more  effort  to  conserve  their  present 
soil  resources  and  to  build  up  the  fertility  level  of  their  farms. 

Crop  Yields;  Growing  conditions  in  19'<-0  in  this  area  were  particularly 
favorable  for  small  grains;  therefore,  the  yields  of  oats  and  wheat  were  above 
average.  Since  rainfall  was  scarce  and  restricted  in  this  area  during  the 
critical  growing  season  for  com  and  soybeans,  the  yields  for  these  crops  were 
"spotted"  and  showed  smaller  differences  from  conservation  practices  than  have 
occurred  in  previous  years. 

Despite  the  abnormal  rainfall  in  19^0,  the  71  cooperating  farms  had 
slightly  higher  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  soybeans  and  a  slightly  higher  crop 
yield  index  than  the  56  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2).  These  yield  data  indi- 
cate that  the  conservation  program  is  having  a  significant  effect  on  crop  yields, 
even  though  many  of  the  farm  plans  are  still  in  the  transition  stage. 


1/  The  soil  conservation  plan  was  initiated  on  7  farms  In  193^,   21  farms  in  1955? 
18  farms  in  I936,  10  farms  in  1957,  11  farms  in  1958,  and  k   farms  in  1959. 
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Llve stock;  Investments  in  cattle  and  hogs  averaged  over  twice  as  large 
on  cooperating  farms  as  on  noncooperating  ones  (Table  l).  The  cooperating  farms 
fed  $1,85^  of  feed  to  productive  livestock  and  had  returns  of  ^Ikh  per  $100  of 
feed  fed;  in  contrast,  the  noncooperating  farms  fed  $871  of  feed  and  had  returns 
of  $152.  The  lower  average  returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  are  largely  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  amount  and  kind  of  livestock  to  which  the  feed  was  fed  and  to  the 
fact  that  these  farms  are  making  considerable  change  in  the  amount  and  type  of 
livestock  fed  in  order  to  utilize  the  increased  acreages  of  legume  hay  and  pas- 
ture. Hence  they  have  not  yet  completed  the  adjustments  which  will  result  in 
greater  efficiency  in  livestock  feeding.  However,  the  larger  acreage  of  improved 
legume  hay  and  pastures  called  for  in  a  conservation  program  appears  to  be  paying 
dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  livestock  returns. 

Expenses ;  Horse  and  machinery  costs,  man  labor  costs  per  crop  acre, 
and  total  farm  operating  costs  per  acre  were  slightly  higher  on  the  cooperating 
farms.  The  larger  amount  of  livestock  on  these  farms  wo\ad  naturally  result  in 
somewhat  higher  operating  expenses. 

Earnings:  Net  farm  incomes  averaged  $2,159  per  farm,  or  ^9,7k   an  acre, 
on  the  cooperating  farms,  and  $l,6l5  per  farm,  or  $7.73  an  acre,  on  the  nonco- 
operating ones.  The  higher  net  income  for  the  former  group  indicates  that  the 
conservation  program,  with  good  management,  can  be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  a 
majority  of  the  cooperating  farms. 

Inventory  Changes,  Cash  Incomes,  and  Cash  Expenses 

A  summary  of  the  inventory  changes,  cash  incomes,  and  cash  expenses  and 
a  summary  of  all  the  account-keeping  farms  in  this  area  for  the  past  four  years 
is  presented  in  Table  5»  page  15.  Wet  earnings  per  farm  and  per  acre  were  lower 
in  19^0  than  in  1939  as  a  result  of  the  lower  yields  of  corn  and  soybeans  and  the 
lower  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  hogs. 

Trends  in  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  1937-19^0 

A  comparison  of  cooperating  farms  with  noncooperating  ones  for  the  four 
years  I937-19I+O  shows  some  significant  trends  (Table  h,   page  I6).  The  number  of 
farm  records  was  considerably  increased  in  1939^  when  the  farm  account  record 
study  was  put  on  its  present  basis;  hence  the  1937  and  1938  data  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  the  1959  and  19^+0  data.  However,  the  same  30  cooperators  and  30 
noncooperators  used  in  I937  are  included  in  the  1938,  1939>  and  19U0  analyses. 

Significant  shifts  in  land  use  occurred  during  the  i)-year  period,  with 
the  cooperators  making  considerable  change  even  though  they  had  made  adjustments 
previous  to  1937.  They  increased  the  proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil- 
building  legumes  from  13.5  percent  in  1937  to  27.8  percent  in  19kQ,     They  also 
retired  some  land  from  cultivation  to  permanent  pasture  and  woods,  as  shown  by 
the  reduction  in  the  percent  of  land  area  tillable. 
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The  trend  In  their  crop  yields  vas  upward  during  the  i+-year  period, 
except  for  19'+0,  when  crop  yields  of  com  and  soybeane  were  low  and  "spotted"  in 
this  area  as  a  resvilt  of  the  serious  drouth  during  July  and  August  (some  scattered 
showers  helped  the  crops  on  some  of  the  farms).  The  noncooperators '  yields  de- 
clined during  this  same  period,  except  for  19^0  (Table  h) .     The  crop  yield  index 
(average  yields  for  all  account-keeping  farms  «  lOO)  reflects  the  trend  in  yields 
on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  The  land-use  adjustments,  improved  land  use  and  soil 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  conservation  practices  eire  apparently  resulting  in  in- 
creased yields  on  the  cooperators'  farms,  but  the  "usual"  system  of  farming  on 
the  noncooperators'  farms  is  apparently  resulting  in  relatively  lower  yields. 

The  amount  of  livestock  and  livestock  returns  on  the  cooperating  farms 
is  increasing  relative  to  that  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  The  conservation 
program  has  resulted  in  a  larger  production  of  improved  legume  hay  and  pasture, 
and  the  farmers  are  increasing  their  roughage-consuming  livestock  and  getting 
higher  livestock  returns. 

When  the  amount  of  livestock  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  is  considered, 
horse  and  machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  have  not  increased  on 
the  cooperating  farms  relative  to  those  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  Purchases 
of  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  and  materials  for  erosion 
control  structures  were  large  in  1937  and  1958,  when  the  conservation  program 
was  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  they  have  leveled  off  now.  Purchases  of  these 
items  increased  in  1938,  1939,  and  19^+0  on  the  noncooperators'  farms,  indicating 
that  they  are  observing  the  benefits  of  the  conservation  practices  and  are 
beginning  to  see  the  need  for  them  on  their  own  farms. 

The  total  farm  operating  expenses  on  the  cooperating  farms  have  been 
comparable  with  those  on  the  noncooperating  ones  since  the  major  improvements 
necessary  in  the  adoption  of  a  conservation  program  have  been  made.  During  each 
of  the  past  four  years,  the  net  receipts  per  farm  and  per  acre  on  the  former 
group  have  averaged  above  those  on  the  latter.  The  data  for  this  area  indicate 
that,  although  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  farm  income  may  occur  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  program,  its  adoption  on  most  farms  eventually  results  in 
higher  net  farm  incomes. 

Land-Use-Capability  Classes  Belated  to  Investments.  Receipts.  Expenses, 
Earnings,  Land  Use,  Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

After  the  10?  farms  were  divided  between  cooperators  and  noncooper- 
ators, they  were  classified  into  three  groups  based  on  land-use-capability 
classes.  The  farms  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained  the  major  propor- 
tion of  their  total  land  (Tables  20  and  21).   (The  cooperating  farms  in  each 
class  have  proportionately  slightly  more  land  in  the  lower  capability  groups 
than  the  corresponding  noncooperating  ones.)  This  classification  places  the 
farms,  insofeir  as  possible,  in  groups  which  are  physically  comparable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  land  (soil  type,  percent  of 
slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  susceptibility  to  erosion).  An  analysis  of  the 
resulting  six  groups  is  presented  in  Tables  5  and  6,  pages  1?  and  l8. 
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The  number  of  noncooperating  farms  in  Classes  I  and  III  ie  saaall,  and 
the  averages  for  these  groups  do  not  have  the  statistical  reliability  of  the 
averages  of  the  other  groups.  However,  all  the  farms  tend  to  follow  a  uniform 
pattern,  with  those  in  Class  III  growing  more  soil-building  legumes  emd  less  soil- 
depleting  crops  than  those  in  Class  I  and  with  the  cooperating  farms  excelling. 
A  study  of  the  cooperating  farms  in  Tables  5  and  6  shows  that  the  conservation 
plan  varies  for  the  farms  in  the  different  land-use-capability  classes  and  that 
the  plan  is  adjusted  to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  farms  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  farmers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  conservation  program  on  the  cooperating  farms, 
compared  with  the  lack  of  any  definite  plan  on  the  other  group  of  farms,  is  re- 
sulting in  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  better  land  use,  higher 
crop  yields  (considering  soil  productivity),  more  efficient  livestock  production, 
and  higher  net  farm  incomes. 

Soil  Productivity  and  Land-Use-Capability  Classes 
Related  to  Land  Use  and  Other  Factors 

In  order  to  show  the  differences  in  soil  productivity  within  the  re- 
spective land-use-capability  classes  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the 
soil  conservation  plan,  two  of  the  three  classes  of  cooperators  were  subdivided 
into  high  productivity  and  low  productivity  groups.  The  data  for  the  resulting 
four  groups  of  farms  are  presented  in  Table  7,  page  19.  They  show  the  general 
differences  in  recommended  land  use  for  the  different  farms,  the  resulting  crop 
yields,  the  farm  organization  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  livestock,  and  the 
expenses  and  incomes  for  the  different  groups.  The  table  shows  that  physical 
differences  in  the  lajad  require  a  flexible  sound  conservation  program  in  order 
to  meet  these  differences  from  farm  to  farm  and  that  efficiency  in  the  various 
factors  of  production  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  net  farm  income. 

Size  of  Farm  and  Land-Use-Capability  Classes 
Related  to  Land  Use  and  Other  Factors 

The  Class  II  and  Class  III  groups  of  cooperating  farms  were  subdivided 
into  those  below  average  in  size  and  those  above  average  in  order  to  give  the 
cooperators  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  farm  businesses  with  those  on  farms 
of  comparable  size  and  land-use-capabilities  and  in  order  to  present  the  differ- 
ences in  the  organization,  operation,  expenses,  and  retuoms  on  farms   that  are 
comparable  in  land  capabilities  but  different  in  size  of  farm  (Table  8,  page  20). 

The  smaller  farms  had  slightly  lower  soil  productivity  ratings  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  their  land  area  tillable.  However,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  land  use  and,  when  fertility  levels  are  considered,  in 
crop  yields  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  farms.  The  small  Class  III  farms 
fed  less  livestock.  The  returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock 
were  higher  on  the  small  farms.  However,  the  large  farms  had  significantly  higher 
net  incomes,  on  the  basis  of  both  net  receipts  per  acre  and  rate  earned  on  in- 
vestment. 
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Tenure  Related  to  Land  Use,  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

The  cooperating  and  noncooperating  farms  were  divided  into  owner- 
operated,  part-owner-operated,  and  tenant-operated  farms  on  the  basis  of  tenure 
(Table  9,   page  21). 

The  same  differences  noted  before  between  the  two  groups  appear  in  the 
respective  tenure  classes.  The  noncooperating  farms  had  somewhat  higher  land-use- 
capabilities  than  the  corresponding  cooperating  ones.  In  the  three  tenure  groups, 
however,  the  latter  had  a  larger  proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil- 
building  legumes,  higher  crop  yields  (land-use  capabilities  considered),  higher 
livestock  returns,  and  higher  net  returns. 

Expenses  for  soil  conservation  and  soil  improvement  were  much  higher 
on  the  cooperating  farms  which  were  owner  operated  and  part  owner  operated  than 
on  the  corresponding  noncooperating  ones.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  were 
tenant  operated,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  tenants  were  related  to  the 
owners  of  the  farms. 

In  each  tenure  class  a  sounder  system  of  land  use  and  higher  crop  yields 
were  found  on  the  farms  of  cooperators.  As  evidenced  by  the  crop  yield  indexes, 
crop  yields  corresponded  to  the  systems  of  land  use  on  the  different  groups  of 
farms,  and  the  "toll"  of  the  heavier  cropping  systems  was  evident  on  the  nonco- 
operators '  farms . 

Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contour,  and  Farming  Not  on  the  Contour 

Table  10,  page  22,  contains  an  analysis  for  all  account-keeping  farms 
in  the  LeRoy  Project  Area  of  average  per  acre  yields  of  com,  oats,  wheat  soy- 
beans, and  alfalfa  hay  grown  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping,  contour  farming 
with  terraces,  contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  the  entire 
field  with  the  same  crop)  and  not  grown  on  the  contour. 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  crops  grown  on  the  contour  with  those 
not  grown  on  the  contour,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  varies  between 
the  different  farms  as  well  as  on  each  individual  farm.  Soil  tjrpe,  slope, 
degree  of  erosion,  and  previous  land  use  and  land  treatment  create  these  differ- 
ences in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  various  fields  and  farms.  The  farmers 
who  are  progressive  enough  to  farm  their  rolling  land  on  the  contovir  probably 
have  followed  other  recommended  practices  and  soil  treatments  that  contribute 
to  higher  crop  yields.  Nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  the  land  on  which  the 
crops  are  grown  on  the  contour  is  more  rolling,  is  more  severely  eroded,  and 
possesses  lower  inherent  productivity. 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn,  oats,  and  soybean  yields  were 
secured  on  fields  both  on  the  contour  and  under  the  usual  field  system  (Table  11, 
page  22).  These  fields  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  land-use- 
capability.  On  Class  II  land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion),  com  yields 
were  practically  the  same  under  both  systems;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject 
to  severe  erosion),  it  yielded  .9  bushel  more  on  the  contour;  on  all  classes, 
it  yielded  ,3  bushel  more  on  the  contour.  Six  farms  had  oats  both  on  the  con- 
tour and  not  on  the  contour;  on  these  faiTos  on  all  classes  of  land,  oats  yielded 
i<-.l  bushels  more  on  the  contour.  Only  five  farms  had  soybeans  both  on  the  contoiar 
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and  not  on  the  contoiur;  on  these  farms,  soybean  yields  averaged  2.6  bushels  more 
on  the  contour.  On  most  of  the  farms,  crop  yields  of  com,  oats,  and  soybeans 
were  higher  under  contour  cuJ.tivatlon  than  under  the  usual  field  system.  One  of 
the  important  reasons  for  these  higher  yields  is  that  contour  farming  usually 
prevents  a  riinoff  of  most  of  the  rain  that  falls  during  the  growing  season.  How- 
ever, in  19^0  in  this  area,  rainfall  was  so  scarce  dui^ing  the  critical  growing 
season  that  yield  differences  resulting  from  conservation  practices  were  not 
large.  This  sit'oation  is  in  contrast  with  the  results  for  1959  when  rainfall 
was  more  nearly  normal  and  substantial  crop  yield  increases  resulted  from  contour 
farmii^g. 

The  facts  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  records  is  available 
and  that  only  one  year's  data  (19^0)  are  used  limit  the  extent  to  which  these 
data  can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  the  increase  in  yields  resulting  from  contour 
farming.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  tends  to  verify  oiur  common-sense  conclusion 
that  contour  farming  is  likely  to  result  in  higher  yields  than  "up-and-down- hill" 
farming. 

Contour  Farming  and  Farm  Operating  Costs 

In  the  LeEoy  Project  Area,  21  farms  on  which  all  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  farming  operations  were  on  the  contour  were  matched  with  21  compar- 
able neighboring  fanas  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on  the  contour. 
In  this  way,  the  effect  of  contour  farming  on  farm  operating  costs  could  be 
studied  (Table  12,  page  25).  The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse  and 
machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  were  slightly  lower  on  the  farms 
contour  farming  and  that  total  farm  operating  expenses  scarcely  differed.  Since 
the  farms  contour  farming  fed  a  larger  amount  of  livestock,  one  would  expect 
then  to  have  higher  operating  expenses.  Thus  the  data  indicate  that  contour 
farming,  in  addition  to  aiding  in  controlling  erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields, 
can,  under  most  conditions,  be  performed  at  no  increase  in  farm  operating  costs 
and,  in  fact,  tend  to  reduce  them. 

Livestock  Belated  to  Soil  Conservation 

Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  conservation  program, 
especially  since  such  a  program  frequently  calls  for  the  production  of  hay  and 
pasture  and  since  livestock  offers  the  best  means  of  utilizing  such  crops. 
Therefore,  an  economic  study  of  soil  conservation  as  it  applies  to  the  farm  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  consideration  of  the  livestock  enterprises  which 
utilize  the  products  of  a  planned  program.  Detailed  feed  records  were  kept  on 
the  several  livestock  enterprises  on  the  farms  included  in  this  study.  An 
analysis  of  these  livestock  enterprises  follows. 

Use  of  Roughages  Related  to  Livestock  Returns 

An  analysis  including  all  classes  of  livestock  was  made  of  the  relation 
of  the  use  of  roughages  to  livestock  returns.  Roughages,  as  used  in  this  report, 
include  hay,  straw,  pastuire,  silage,  fodder,  and  stover.  The  106  farms  were 
divided  into  three  groups  based  on  the  value  of  roughages  fed  as  coErpared  with 
the  total  value  of  feed  fed.  On  55  farms,  roughages  constituted  50  percent  or 
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more  of  the  value  of  all  the  feed  fed  to  all  livestock,  and  on  another  35 >  rough- 
ages accounted  for  leas  than  20  percent. 

Ecughages  constituted  59  percent  of  the  total  value  of  feed  fed  on  the 
high-roughage  group  of  fams  and  15  percent  on  the  low-roughage  group  (Tahle  15, 
page  2k),     The  quality  of  roughages  was  tetter  on  the  high-roughage  farms.  The 
total  livestock  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  all  livestock  were  also  higher  for 
this  group.  The  high-roughage  farms  were  more  rolling  and  had  a  lower  inherent 
productivity  (as  shown  "by  their  land-use-capability  classification  and  their 
soil  productivity  rating),  hut  the  low-roughage  farms  had  higher  net  incomes  as 
a  result  of  larger  amounts  of  livestock,  somewhat  higher  crop  yields,  and  hetter 
soils. 

For  those  who  have  heen  skeptical  atout  the  profitableness  of  making 
land-use  adjustments  in  order  to  achieve  soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion 
control,  it  is  significant  that  these  high-roughage  farms  were  ahle  to  ajarket 
these  roughages  at  a  good  price  for  the  second  straight  year  and  that  the  live- 
stock paid  high  returns  after  being  charged  for  all  feeds,  including  some  other- 
wise unmarketable  roughage.  The  utilization  of  the  roughages  resulted  in  higher 
farm  incomes  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  and  also  in  soil  improve- 
ment from  the  manure  produced  as  a  result  of  the  livestock  feeding  operations. 


Dairy  Enterprise 

The  hay  and  pasture  produced  under  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion  control  program  usually  must  be  utilized  so  that  the  farmers  can  secure 
the  best  returns  from  the  farm.  Twenty-two  farms  bear  out  the  statement  that 
the  major  roughage -cons-oming  class  of  livestock  in  this  area  is  dairy  cattle. 

An  analysis  of  the  dairy  enterprise  (milk  cows  and  young  stock),  in- 
cluding an  average  for  the  22  herds,  the  11  most  profitable  herds  and  the  11 
least  profitable  ones,  is  presented  in  Table  Ik,   page  25,  The  most  profitable 
herds,  coEipared  with  the  least  profitable  ones,  produced  1,236  pounds  more  5.5 
milk  per  cow,  had  lower  feed  costs,  fed  less  grain,  more  high   quality  legume 
hay,  ■  and  more  leg'jme  pasture  per  animal  unit,  and  had  higher  earnings  for  the 
farm,  even  though  the  farms  had  lower  soil  productivity  ratings.  Careful  select- 
ing and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd  plus  the  growing  of  high-quality  hay  and  pas- 
ture as  part  of  the  conservation  program  and,  consequently,  the  wise  feeding  of 
the  dairy  herd  has  resulted  in  the  owners  being  "prepared"  to  meet  present  de- 
fense needs  on  two  fronts — the  production  of  dairy  products  needed  in  the  defense 
program,  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 


Beef  Enterprise 

The  beef  enterprise  was  a  major  cattle  enterprise  on  26  of  the  108 
farms  included  in  this  study.  The  type  of  beef  enterprise  varied,  ranging  from 
feeder  cattle  to  beef  breeding  herds,  and  one  or  more  milk  cows  were  also  kept 
on  most  of  these  fanas  (Table  15,  page  26).  Feeder  cattle  made  up  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  beef  enterprise  on  the  best  herds  than  on  the  poorest  ones,  and 
roijghages  accounted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  former. 
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Retvims  per  $100  feed  fed  "beef  cattle  were  $l60  for  the  best  herds  and  only  $126 
for  the  poorest  ones.  Net  farm  incomes  were  $2,756  per  farm,  or  $11.38  an  acre, 
on  the  farms  with  the  best  beef  herds  and  $2,499  per  farm,  or  $9.28  an  acre,  on 
the  farms  with  the  poorest  herds.  These  data  indicate  that  farmers  have  not  yet 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  use  of  beef  cattle  as  a  means  of  marketing  roughages 
produced  under  a  conservation  program. 

Dual-Furpose  Cattle  Enterprise 

On  57  of  the  feirms,  the  cattle  enterprise  was  of  a  dual-purpose  nature. 
Table  l6,  page  27,  presents  an  average  of  the  19  best  herds,  the  19  poorest 
herds,  and  all  57  herds.  The  size  of  the  herds  was  relatively  small.  On  the 
average,  h6  percent  of  the  cattle  returns  was  from  dairy  returns  and  5^  percent, 
from  beef  returrxs.  The  most  profitable  herds  had  higher  milk  production  per  cow 
and  produced  more  beef  per  animal  unit  than  did  the  least  profitable  ones.  The 
former  group  fed  lees  feed  per  animal  unit,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
feed  cost  consisted  of  roughages.  Their  net  returns  per  acre  were  slightly 
higher.  The  returns  from  these  herds  indicate  that  a  few  farmers  have  used  this 
class  of  livestock  to  good  advantage  as  a  market  for  roughages.  However,  this 
class  might  be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  utilizing  roughages  produced  as  a 
result  of  a  conservation  program  (Table  16), 

Sheep  Enterprise 

On  farms  where  the  soil  aiid  water  conservation  program  calls  for  in- 
creased acreages  of  hay  and  pasture,  sheep  may  be  used  advantageously  to  market 
some  of  the  increased  production  of  roughages  ajid  to  serve  as  an  additional 
source  of  farm  income. 

Sheep  were  found  on  2'+  of  the  107  farms.  The  flocks  were  small,  but 
on  the  average  the  sheep  made  good  returns  for  the  feed  fed,  particularly  when 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  value  of  their  feed  was  from  roughages,  which 
have  little  or  no  market  value.  A  wide  variation  was  evident  in  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  sheep  enterprise  was  conducted,  the  12  best  flocks  having  returns 
of  $215  for  each  $100  fed  and  the  12  poorest  flocks  having  $57  (Table  17,  page 
28). 

Hog  Enterprise 

Rotation  legume  and  mixed  legtmie  pastures  (which  are  a  part  of  a  good 
conservation  program)  play  an  important  part  in  a  swine  sanitation  program  and 
also  contribute  toward  lower  feed  costs  in  producing  pork. 

An  analysis  of  the  hog  enterprise  on  101  of  the  farms  raising  hogs,  on 
the  3h   farms  having  the  most  profitable  hog  enterprises,  and  on  the  3k   farms 
having  the  least  profitable  hog  enterprises  is  shown  in  Table  l8,  page  29.  The 
most  profitable  enterprises  were  larger  than  the  least  profitable  ones,  and  the 
former  apparently  used  more  legume  pasture  and  secured  more  efficient  gains. 
Their  feed  costs  were  $5.23  for  each  100  poimds  of  pork  produced,  and  those  for 
the  least  profitable  enterprises  were  $5.97  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced 
(Table  l8). 
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PoTiltry  Enterprise 

In  this  area,  particularly  on  the  rougher  farms  where  the  adoption  of 
a  conservation  program  calls  for  a  reduction  in  tilled  crops  and  consequently 
a  more  extensive  system  of  farming,  the  poultry  enterprise  fits  in  very  well  as 
a  meanc  of  intensifying  the  farm  business.  Some  of  the  more  successful  small 
rough  farms  in  this  area  have  a  herd  of  cattle  to  utilize  the  hay  and  pasture 
and  a  substantial  efficient  poultry  enterprise  to  supplement  the  farm  income. 

Only  those  flocks  which  were  fed  $U0  or  more  of  feed  during  the  year 
were  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  poultry  enterprise.  The  one-third  most 
profitable  flocks,  the  one-third  least  profitable  flocks,  and  an  average  of  all 
flocks  are  analyzed  in  Table  19»  page  50.  Eetiums  from  the  poultry  enterprise 
varied  -vridely.  High  egg  production  per  hen  combined  with  efficient  feeding  and 
other  factors  of  good  poultry  management  paid  dividends  on  the  best  flocks. 
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Table  1. — Investments,  Eeceipts,  Expenses,  and  Earnings,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeEoy  Project  Area,  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  I9I+0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


71  farms 
cooperating 


56  farms  not 
cooperating 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investments 
Land-  ------------ 

Farm  ingjrovements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


.$_ 


Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total  --  


:i: 


107 
$19  736 

3  866 

339 

1  386 

395 

81 
(1  902) 

2  851 
1  1^80 

136 
$30  330 


$20  399 

3  806 

338 

1  Ih^ 

1^75 

38 

81 

(2  339) 

989 

605 

17^ 

$31  630 


2 

1 


36 

$18  1^30 

3  986 

3I+0 

680 

239 
1+2 
80 

(1  oui) 

2  580 

1  252 

121 

$27  730 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------. 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  ■ 

Dairy  sale; 

Hogs-  -  -  • 

Sheep  -  -  ■ 

Poultry  -  • 

Egg  sales  • 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  • 

Farm  products  used  in  household  • 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Labor  off  farm-  --------. 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total --_. 


$ 


812 

287 

Ihl 

kO 

70 

89 

(2  059) 

213 

1  1+53 

32 

k 

1+00 


$  h  lUl 


$   - 
1  057 
311+ 
906 

48 

71 
101 

(2  1+97) 
211 

1 173 

37 
5 

W;8 

$  1+  371 


$     - 

329 
252 

1+15 

2k 

69 
66 

(1  135) 

218 

2  006 

22 

205 

$  3  686 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total  


■$. 


$   161 
38 


99 

185 

22 


125 

26 

326 


$  1  1+56 


190 
33 


1+59 
106 

195 
25 

128 

31 
.122 


^  1  1+99 


$ 


162 
1+5 


hh6 
81+ 

161+ 
17 

120 
17 


!i  1  372 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  • 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 


1$; 


Returns  for  capital  and  management- 


Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  - 
Interest  on  investment-  -  -  - 
Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  - 
Percent  participating  in  AAAprogra 


-f. 


J 


$  2  685 

114-2 

$  2  51+3 

580 

$  1  963^ 

6lW 

$  1  516 

1  027 


$2  872 

122 

$  2  715 

^ 

$  2  139^ 

6.76^ 
$  1  582 

1  133 


75.7 


84.5 


$  2  311+ 

m 

$  2  201 

586 

$"lTl5^ 

5T82^ 
$  1  386 
815 


-^8^ 
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Table  2, --Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean 
County,  IllinoiG,  I9IK) 


Item 

Your 
farm 

71  fanuB 
cooperating 

36  farms  not 
cooperating 

Soil  productivity  ratln^y'-  ------ 

2.55 
219.8 

$19.89 

10.15 

$  9.1k 

2.22 

209.1 

Gross  receipts  per  acre  -------- 

$ 

$17.63 
9.90 

Net  receipts  per  acre  --------- 

$ 

!S  7.73 

Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre-  ------- 

Total  investments  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$   95 
11^4 

$   88 
133 

Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

90.9 

77.5 

5'^.5 
17.6 

1.5 

8.1 

5.1 
20.6 

12.8 

27.8 

95.8 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops  -  - 

80.1 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Cn-rr^-    ---_--___-._-.-._._ 

38.6 

Hn  *hc}M..  —  _  —  ..^.  —  ._  —  —  — 

18.0 

1711^0+  —  —  .    _  —  —  _____.___ 

.8 

9.^ 

k.7 

Legume  hay  and  pastvire-  ------ 

15.6 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pastirre  -  -  -  -  - 
Soil-building  legumes^/  ------ 

12.9 

17.7 

Crop  Yields 

i^6.3 

^k,Q 

16.6 

102.2 

i^5.9 

1^9.2 

15.9 

Crop  yield  index-  ---------- 

96.0 

Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  l.s,  -  - 
Retvims  per  $100  feed  fed  prod,  l.s.- 

$ 

$1  &^k 

Ikk 

185 

12 

$  126 
5.7 

$  151 

$  871 
152 

Retirms  per  $100  feed  fed  poultry  -  - 

200 

Number  of  litters  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

6 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  hogs-  -  -  - 
Average  number  of  covs  milked  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  129 
51 

Retujms  per  SlOO  feed  fed  cattle-  -  - 

$ 

$  158 

Expense  Factors 

Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  Kk6 
5.86 

$   75 

$  »+.23 
^.ko 

fertilizer,  and  leprume  seeds-  -  -  - 

$ 

V>      75 

18.3 

22.5 

15.9 

22.2 

Tenants,  percent-  ----------| 

59.2 

63.9 

• ■■         .  I  .   -  r  ■ 

Based  on  soil  productivity.  The  most  productive  soil  types  on  level 
topography  and  with  no  erosion  are  rated  1.  Soil  ratings  range  from  1,  the 
best,  to  10,  the  poorest, 
b/  Include  all  biermial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  and  first-year 
sweet  clover  plowed  voider  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
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[■able  5. — Inventory  Changes,  Cash  Income,  and  Casli  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  I9I+0 


Your 
farm 

Avera* 

;e  of  all 

farms  in 

area 

Item 

I9I+0 

1959 

1958 

1957 

$ 

107 

$     121 

61 

-1+62 

108 

25 

$  -11+7 

110 

$     121+ 

515 

615 

12 

1 

$1  065 

72 

$       77 

89 

159 

88 

-12 

$     1+01 

125 
$      69 

Inventory  Changes 

T.T  TToca+/^i-»Tr—     ».__**___.     ^« 

158 

TT^i^fl     fiTiA     frv»Q  "1 -n     *_.....     —     __ 

598 

Machinery  and  equipments/-  -  -  -  - 

271 

Automobile   (farm  share)-  -  -  —  - 

— 

Total- 

$ 

$     876 

Cash  Receipts 

$ 

$        1 

1+5 

1  255 
287 
805 

1+1+ 
88 
,      89 
(2  51+6) 

2  287 
188 

1+0 

52 

1+ 

1+00 

$5  5I+I 

$        5 

59 

9I+5 

255 

792 

1+0 

81 

86 

(2  199) 

1  856 

172 

19 

51 

5 

51+1 

;;!+  667 

61 

1+58 

258 

81+5 

70 

91+ 

89 

(1  771+) 

1  619 

155 

15 

21+ 

5 

?5 
$5  679 

$      15 

65 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  — 

1+1+6 

Dairy  sales- 

275 

Eogs  -  -  -  - 

675 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

67 

Poultry-  -  - 

90 

83 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

(              ) 

(1  651+) 
1  911 

Machinery  and  equipment^' -  -  -  -  - 

195 

Automobile   (farm  share)-  -   -  -  -  - 

-- 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

55 

2 

AAA  "Davmpntn    ----«---*--- 

$ 

$5  855 

Cash  Expenses 

$ 

$     505 
21 

525 

1+1 

l^l+ 

20 

(628) 

572 

750 

16I+ 

185 

22 

125 

26 

^26 

$2  922 

$    555 

51 

689 

56 

22 
21 
(788) 

515 
662 

117 
208 

21 
119 

52 

518 

$2  9I+6 

$     266 

21+ 

20I+ 

29 

29 

>   2^, 

(285) 

205 

656 

102 

211+ 

18 

116 

28 

$2  165 

$    23k 
51 

TToT^CSAQ     .**_*_•■■•■■«•»      —      —      — 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -   - 

205 

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

28 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

1+ 

Poultry-  -  - 

/  ^^. 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

(             ) 

(25^+) 

181+ 

Machinery  and  equipment^/-   -   -   -   - 

851 

Automobile   (farm  share)-  -   -  -  -  - 

— 

TT'^T'pH     1nl~ir>T*v     .._■•*■•     —     ••     —     -•*     — 

221+ 

15 

186 

TjI  vpp'hnr'Tr   pvnpTiflP—    «    —    —    --    —    -- 

25 

T^YPC*-      ••.-».»----•*--- 

288 

Total-  -  -------- 

$ 

$2  290 

Summary 

$ 

$2  619 

215 

-II+7 

$2  685 
722 

$1  965 
$  9.08 

$1  721 

259 

1  065 

$5  025 

782 

$2  2I+5 

$10.25 

$1  1+91+ 
277 
1+01 

$2  172 
829 

$1  5I+5 
$  6.56 

$1  565 

Farm  products  used  in  households- 
Total  inventory  change  ------ 

876 

Receipts  less  expenses  ------ 

$ 

$2  1+59 

Total  unpaid  labor  -------- 

.-W 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ------ 

Net  earnings  per  acre-  ------ 

$1  61+1+ 
$  8.51+ 

a/  Include  farm  share  of  automobile  for  1957 t 
b/  Not  included  as  income  for  1957. 
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Table  10. — Average  Per  Acre  Yields,  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
All  Account-Keeping  Farms,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  19^+0 


Alfalfa  hay 
(in  strips 

Item 

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

or  "buffers) 

riumher  of  famn 

On  contour-  -  -  -  -  - 

2k 

13 

2 

5 

k 

Not  on  contour-  -  -  - 

107 

107 

18 

76 

6k 

Yield,  hu.  per  acre 

On  contour-  ----- 

k6.h 

U8.1 

14.6 

20.1 

1.8 

Not  on  contour-  -  -  - 

45.1 

51.7 

18.0 

i?.T 

2.0 

Table  11. --Average  Per  Acre  Yields,  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
Same  Farms,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^0 


Item 


Farms  by  land-use - 
capability  classes 


capability  classes 
Class  Iia/lClass  Illb? 


All 

farms 


Com 


Number  of  farms-  -------------. 

Acres  on  contour  -------------. 

Acres  not  on  contour  ------------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  com  on  contovir  (bu.)-  -  • 
Yield  per  acre  of  com  not  on  contour  (bu. )  • 
Number  of  farms  on  which  com  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest-  ----------- 


12 

551 

U82 

48.0 

U8.2 

L 


12 

517 

460 

44.6 

45.7 


24 

668 

942 

46.4 

46.1 

16 


Oats 


Number  of  farms-  -------------- 

Acres  on  contour  -------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  -----------. 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  on  contour  (bu.)-  -  ■ 
Yield  per  acre  of  oats  not  on  contour  (bu.)' 
Number  of  farms  on  which  oats  on  contour 
yielded  the  hif^eet-  ----------- 


2 

81 

38 

50.3 

47.3 


4 

51 
112 

39.7 
39.5 


6 

152 

150 

46.2 

42.1 


Soybeans 

Number  of  farms-  -------------- 

Acres  on  contour  -------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ------------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  soybeans  on  contour  (bu.)- 
Yield  per  acre  of  soybeans  not  on  contour 

(bu.) 

Number  of  farms  on  which  soybeans  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest-  ----------- 


5 

42.0 
71.0 
23.2 

20.5 
2 


2 

15.5 
54.0 
16.1 

14.7 


5 

57.5 

105.0 

21.2 

18.6 

4 


a/  Class  II  land  is  sloping  and  subject  to  moderate  erosion. 

for  cultivation  with  simple  conservation  practices, 
b/  Class  III  land  is  rolling  and  subject  to  severe  erosion. 

for  cultivation  with  intensive  conservation  practices. 


It  is  suitable 
It  is  suitable 
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Table  12, — Farm  Operating  Costs,  on  the  ContoiJr  and  Not  on  the  Contour ,3:/ 
LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^0 


Item 


21  farms 
contoxur  farminfi 


21  farms  not 
contoTAT  farming 


Size  of  farm — acres  ---------- 

Tillable  acres  per  farm  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  acres  per  faorm  ---------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ----------- 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  per  crop  acre 
Labor  costs  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  farm  expenses  per  acre 


205.2 

190.1 

92.6 

151.1 

$  i^.52 

5.73 
10.19 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping,  contour  farming  vlth  terraces, 
contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  with  the  same  crop  on 
an  entire  field)  matched  with  farms  not  farming  on  the  contour  (on  the  basis 
of  size  of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including  soil  type,  topography, 
and  degree  of  erosion;  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  crop  acres  per  farm; 
type  of  farming;  and  amount  of  labor,  machinery,  and  equipment  available.) 
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Table  15. — Use  of  Roughages  Related  to  Livestock  Returns,  LeRoy  Project 
Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19*^0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Percent  of  total  feed 
value  that  vaa  roughages 


50  percent 
or  more 


Less  than 
20  percent 


Number  of  farms-  ---------- 

Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Grain 

Protein  supplement  - 

Total  concentrates 

Hay 

Silage  ------- 

Legume  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  pasture-  - 
Total  pasture-  -  -  - 

Total  roughages-  - 


106 

66 
10 

12 
1 
6 

5 

11 
2lt 


55 

55 

8 
61 
19 
5 
9 
8 

_n 


55 

73 

-12 

85 

9 

k 

2 
__6 


Value  of  feed  fed 


All  cattle 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Total-  - 


781+ 

607 

2k 

108 


$ 


699 

566 

58 

68 


$1  525 


$1  171 


$1  175 
1  022 

25 

150 

$2  570 


Total  returns  from 


All  cattle 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Total-  - 


$1  191 

770 

ko 

20i<- 
$2  205 


$1  090 

65 
122 


$1  7^+6 


$1  665 

1  277 

kh 

269 
$5  255 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed 
All  cattle  ------- 


Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry- 

Total- 


$  152 
127 
167 
189 


$  l>+5 


$  156 
124 
166 
20lt- 

$  lU9_ 


$  142 
125 
191 
179 


i>  157 


Wet  receipts  from  farm 
Acres  in  farm-  -  -  -  - 
Net  receipts  per  acre- 
Total  tillable  acres  - 
Percent  of  farm  tillable 


Percent  of  total  number  of  farmsgy 


$1  957 
216.8 

$  9.05 
191.2 

91.9 


$1  816 
218.6 

$  8.51 
196.1 

89-7 


$2  249 
215.8 

$10.52 

198.1 

92.7 


Class  I  farms-  - 
Class  II  farms  ■ 
Class  III  farms - 
Average  soil  rating^- 


a/  Classified  according  to  land-use  capability, 
b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest, 


11.5 
61.5 
27.4 
2.45 


11.4 
62.9 
25.7 
2.58 


5.7 
71.^ 
22.9 
2.28 
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Table  ll4-.— Dairy  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  19*^0 


Item 


Number  of  farms-  ------- 

Nvmiber  of  covs  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  animal  units  -  -  -  - 

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Your 
.lam- 


Average 
of  all 

fgxmg 


22 

8.5 
12.2 

70.0 


Average 
of  best 

farmed:/ 


11 

9.9 
15.2 

75.1 


Average 
of  poorest 

famg^/ 

11 

7.1 
11.1 

65»? 


$  579 
379 
569 
150 

SG.e 

k  709 
5  259 


Value  of  feed  fed-  ------- 

Dairy  retiims-  --------- 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  -  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  - 

Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 
from  dairy  ---------- 


Pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
Pounds  of  3.5  milk  per  cow 


391 
&k6 
200 

65.5 

5  551 

5  919 


k69 
825 
1  123 

2lK) 
61^.9 

5  776 

6  k95 


Dairy  retvtrns  per  100  lb.  of  3.5 
milk  produced-  --------- 

Feed  coat  per  100  lb,  of  3.5  milk 
produced 


Feed  fed  per  aniinal  unit  (lb.) 

Grain - 

Supplement  --------- 

Hay - 

Silage  --  

Pasture  days 


$  1.17 


$  1.28 


$  1.01 
1.01 


1  290 

33 

3  l'^7 

201 


1  166 

3  hkl 

210 


1  U37 

19 

2  792 

19^ 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Grain-  ------- 

Protein  supplement  - 
Total  concentrates 


Hay 

Silage  - 

Legume  pasture  -  - 
Nonlegume  pasture- 
Total  pasture-  -  - 
Total  roughages- 


37 
2 


33 
2 


59 
32 
12 

17 
29 


55 

58 

11^ 
13 
27 


1 


61 


Z2 

2it9 
1  629 

8.3l^ 

195.2 

2.95 


, 65 

Fit 
298 
1  928 

9.83 
196.2 

3.0ti- 


U2 

1 

-^ 

27 

10 
20 
30 


T 


57 


Total  purchase  of  cattle 
Total  sales  of  cattle-  - 
Net  farm  income-  -  -  -  - 

Net  farm  income  per  acre 
Acres  in  farm-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  soil  ratingS^-  - 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 

b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest. 


B 

199 

1  329 

6.81v 

19^.2 

2.86 
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Table  15. — Beef  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  Coxmty, 
Illinois,  191^0 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Average  of 
test  . 
farmsS/ 


Average  of 
poorest 


Number  of  farms-  -  -  - 
Nxffiiber  of  cows  milked- 
Nvmiber  of  animal  units 


26 

5.3 
39-3 


15 
3.5 

39»P 


$  1  71^ 

2  536 

2  7U9 

160 


92.2 
28  625 


13 

3.5 

39.6 


Value  of  feed  fed-  -  -  -  - 

Beef  returns  ------- 

Total  returns  from  cattle - 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed- 


Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 
from  beef  sales-  ------- 


1  7^0 

2  278 
2  ij-90 

lif3 


91.3 


1  767 

2  020 
2  231 

126 


90.3 


Pounds  of  beef  produced-  -  - 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  produced 


Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (lb.)- 
Grain-  -------------- 

Supplement  -----------. 

Hay • 

Silage _. 

Pasture  days  ----------- 


26  505 

$  9.59 

6.?7 


$ 


9.60 


2k   582 

$  9.15 
Z.21 


585 

26 

286 

105 

16.0 


350 
26 

272 
187 

22-^ 


l<-27 

27 
303 

9 
18.7 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Grain-  -  -  

Protein  supplement  - 
Total  concentrates 


Hay 

Silage  -  

Legume  pasture  -  - 

Nonlegume  pasture- 

Total  pasture-  -  - 

Total  roughages- 


58 
8 


5h 

8 


66 

18 
k 
8 
!+ 

12 


62 

20 

7 

8 

3 

11 


$  1  762 

3  969 
2  617 
10.27 
251^.8 

2.55 


_18_ 


60 
10 


70 
17 

8 
5 


T 


50 


Total  purchases  of  cattle- 
Total  sales  of  cattle-  -  - 
Net  farm  income-  -  -  -  -  - 

Net  farm  income  per  acre  - 
Acres  in  fai^m-  ------ 

Average  soil  ratingk/- 


1  8J+U 
h   785 

2  756 
11.58 
2it-0.5 

2.56 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 

b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest. 


1  679 
5  155 

2  499 
9.28 

269.5 
2.50 
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Table  l6,--Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project 
Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^0 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average 
of  all 

farms 

Average  of 
best 
farmsa/ 

Average  of 
poorest 
farms^ 

-- 

57 

5.1^ 

11.1 

U8.9 

19 

5.6 

8.6 

65.7 

Number  of  cows  milked-  ------- 

19 

Kwiber  of  aniinal  imlta  ------  - 

12.9 

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked  -  -  - 

35.0 

Vn1ii<=  o-P  ffiofl  -Fi=f1-  _--_----- 

$ 

559 
1^06 
7U5 
151 

k6 

5h 

$   267 
355 
295 
628 
231^ 

53 
1^7 

$  6kh 

2h6 

T^^^^  'V»^*f"nv*rj  a  —  —  —  —  —  .  —  —  —  —  —  — 

411 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  ----- 

657 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  -  -  - 

102 

Percent  of  cattle  retujms  from 

38 

Beef  --  

62 

Pounds  of  milk  produced-  ------ 

27  hn 

5  k8h 

$  l.ll^ 

h  775 

1^29 

$  8.1^9 

26  7^5 
5  155 

$  1.16 

k  320 

50i^ 

$  6. 78 

20  687 

Pounds  of  3.5  milk  per  cov  -  -  -  -  - 

k   891 

Dairy  returns  per  100  lb.  of  5.5 

$ 

$  1.12 

Pounds  of  "beef  produced-  ------ 

k   988 

Pminrt.q  nf   "hpp-f  ppr  Animal  unit  -  -  - 

387 

Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  -  -  -  - 

s 

$  8.25 

Feed  fed  per  animal  unit  (It.) 

2  169 

66 

5  007 

197 

97^ 

29 

2  706 

207 

2  587 

101 

5  129 

■tWij*    •-----.----.----- 

^^tTqcto   ••   —   •   —   —   ..   —   •-._« 

209 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  vas 

1^8 

h 

52 

26 

11^ 

8 

22 

k& 

50 

2 

52 

3h 

17 
17 
^h 
68 

50 

Protein  supplement  -------- 

5 

Total  concentrates  ------- 

55 

TTflv-  ----_--_-.--._--._ 

25 

na.^"    --------------- 

11^ 

8 

?? 

45 

Total  p-urchases  of  cattle-  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  sales  of  cattle  (beef)  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$   153 

382 

256 

1  7^^ 

8.UU 

206.7 
2.3i+ 

$   80 
208 

214-9 

1  501 
8.21 

$   71^ 
1+09 

171 

1  759 

Net  farm  income  per  acre  ------ 

7.82 

ooR  n 

Average  soil  ratinpik/-  ------- 

2.I1-8 

2.19 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 

b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest, 
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Table  1~. --Sheep  Snterprise,  LeHoy  Project  Area,  !<icLean  County, 
Illincis,  19kO 


Ite~ 

Yo-^ 
fara 

Average 
of  all 
fams 

Average  of 
best 
faiT-^pa/ 

Average  of 
poorest 
farrj^f 

::— rer  of  far-  = 

':r-rp>-  n-"  p.t--!-ib.1  •i-rirp^/    -  -  -  - 

■"   ~ 

-- 

2k 

5»0 

12 
5.9 

12 

l+.l 

Value  cf   feed  fei 

lotal  ret-^rr--  frr-  sheep  -  -  -  - 

.  . 

$ 

$  100 
152 
155 

$  121 
260 
215 

$   7B 
U5 

I^efams  rer  Si::  ised  fed 

57 

ro-i-di:  of  la.-':  ,ar.d  — :T-.cr,  r-^.>r.-,;rf 

1  756 

$  6.68 

5.67 

5  252 

$  7.99 

3.72 

260 

-".ef-irns  per  ICO  Ih,  produced  -  - 
Feed  rest  -er  IOC  Ih.  produced  - 

$ 

$17.51 
30.12 

.eed  fei  rer  IX  Ir.  produced  {l^ 
Gra-ln 

-A 

171 

555 

50 

117 

219 

51^ 

852 

SurrleT-en- 

— 

~c  — _   -      ■ 

2  0^9 

_  _ 

?a;-ure  days  

250 

?er:e"  cf  total  feed  value  that 

v-as 

50 

30 

29 

-  - 

rrote-^-  suorle~°nt  ------ 

-- 

Tot-al  ccr-ce- -rates  ----- 

50 
26 

'is 

26 

hh 

70 

30 
25 

23 

22 

i^5 

70 

29 

— . — 

29 

_2,^,  -  ____-__.-..-. 

~   ~ 

Silace  

-  - 

-- 

L=irr-.e  T/astLire  --- 

9 

irr.r,l^£-.:r:e  r.ssx-.;re-  - 

-  - 

33 

~c-.al  -asfjre 

k2 

Ictal  r:-.y.h?.f;e5-  ------ 

-  - 

71 

-t^al  r-j^-chases  of  ,=>ee-o  -  -  -  - 
Ic-.al  sales  of  s>-eep 

-  - 

$ 

$  159 
150 

$   52 
2lU 

$  266 

h6 

b/  Five  r&ture  sheep  or  10  to  15  laribs  or  feeders,  depending  on  size,  equal  1 


anirial  uni". 
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Ta"ble  l8. — Hog  Enterprise,  LeEoy  Project  Area,  McL-ean  Courtv, 
Illinois/ 1940 


It-em 


Yo-. 
fa2 


rerage 

f  all     I 

i 


.vrera^e   :: 


■Pot— =&/ 


.-.a/ 


Hfianber  of  fi 


^ 


Value  of  feed  fed-  -  -  -  - 
Tot-al  ret-jms  fron  hogs-  - 
get\gT.5  per  $100  feed  fed- 


i?. 


$ 


657 

806 


T 


?5i 


r~0- 


Pounds  of  pork  produced-  -  -  - 
Returns  per  IOC  Id,  produced  - 
Feed  cost  per  IPC  l"b.  produced 


14  65S  I      16  657 

^     5.59 
3.23 


$     5,50 


11  -55 
S    5.42 


Iluriber  of  pigs  farrcved- 

Nxiniber  of  pigs  veaned-  -  -   -   -   - 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  - 
Nicnber  of  pigs  veaned  per  litter 
Returns  T3er  litter  farroved- 


).4 


Feed  fed  per  ICO  lb.  produced  (Tc 
Com  ------------- 

Oats 

Other  grain-  --------- 

Protein  supplernent  ------ 

Total  concentrates  -  -  -  -  - 

Roughage  ----------- 

Fast'ore  days 


H 


;4 


82 
6k 

11 
6.0 


91 

12 

5.9 


55 
9 


526 
56 


255 
57 


>L 


C"t 


:9c 
1 


1,=;; 


1^' 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that 
Grain -.. 

Protein  supplerent  ------ 

Total  concentrates  -  -  -  -  - 

Hay  and  past'.ire-  ------- 


85 


o 


y. 


Total  p-'jr chases  cf 
Total  sales  of  hc^s 


1 1 


— J 1      . 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 
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Tatle  19. — Poultry  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  19i^0 


Item 

Humber  of  flocks  ------------ 

Value  of  feed  fed-  -----  —  __-_ 

Value  of  poultry  produced  (sales  and  use) 
Value  of  eggs  produced  (sales  and  use)  - 
Total  returns  from  poultry  ------- 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  -  -  —  - 

Average  number  of  hens  --------- 

Total  eggs  produced-  ---------- 

Eggs  per  hen  -------------- 

Returns  per  hen-  ------------ 

Feed  cost  per  hen-  ----------- 

Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  hen  (lb,) 

Farm  grains-  ------------- 

Purchased  concentrates  -------- 

Total  pounds  ------------ 

Total  purchases  of  poultry  ------- 

Total  sales  of  poultry  --------- 

Total  sales  of  eggs-  ---------- 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Average  of 
best 
farmsS:/ 


Average  of 
poorest 
farmsS:/ 


88 


.22. 


_22. 


126 
102 
150 
252 
184 


98 
ll^7 
130 

278 
282 


160 
68 
155 
203 
127 


99 

9  533 

96.1 


IOI+ 

9  900 

95.2 

$  2.67 

.95 

.12 


106 
9  8lH 


2.33 

1.27 

.16 


$  1.92 

1.52 

.19 


101 


86 
11 


11 


97 


"I   24~ 
11^8 
91. 


118 
15 


J:^ 


25 

100 
101 


26 
78 
J^2_ 
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Table  20, — Subclassification  of  the  Land  in  Each  Land-Use-Capability  Class, 
Soil  Coneervation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeRoy 
Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^0 


w 


Item 


Land-use-capa"bility  class 


(percent  of 
Class  I) 


II 


(percent  of 
Class  II) 


HI 


(percent  of 
Class  in) 


IV 


S.CS.  cooperators: 
Class  I  farmak/-  - 
Class  II  f armak/  - 
Class  HI  farmsL/- 
All  cooperators- 


92 
95 
69 
82_ 


5 
1 

11 


5 

6 
19 

8 


1 
27 
25 
25 


95 

h 

6if 

8 

56 

17 

61+ 

10 

68 

62 

2 

75 

6 

e\ 

2 

1 
1 


57 


61 

97 
91 
92 


1 
2 

1 


(^  of 
Class  IV 


96 
96 
96 


S.C.S.  noncooperators; 
Class  I  farms^-  -  - 
Class  II  farmst/  -  - 
Class  III  farma^b/-  _ 
All  noncooperators 


LOO 
96 
81 
26. 


1+ 

16 

1+ 


52 
56 
21 


59 
2 


H5 
95 
95 


16 
5 
7 
6 


100 
100 
100 

100 


a/  SuhclasB  la  -  Land  capable  of  producing  high  yields  with  a  good  rotation  and 
soil  treatment  where  necessary.  Level  lands  rating  1  and  2  on 
state  rating  basis. 
Subclass  lb  -  Land  capable  of  producing  good  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a 

good  rotation.  Level  land  rating  5  an<5.  h» 
Subclass  Ic  -  Land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment 

and  a  good  rotation.  Level  land  rating  5  ancL  6, 
Subclass  Id  -  Bottom] and  subject  to  overflow  but  drained  s-uff iciently  for  cul- 
tivation. 
Subclass  Ha  -  Slopirjg  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  prodirc- 
ing  high  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (contour 
cultivation  recommended).  Undulating  land  rating  1  and  2. 
Subclass  lib  -  Sloping  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing good  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (con- 
tour cultivation  recommended).  Undulating  land  rating  5  aJid.  1+. 
Subclass  lie  -  Sloping  land  subject  to  moderate  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation 
(contovir  cultivation  recommended).  Undulating  land  rating  5  and6. 
Subclass  lid  -  Level  land  not  subject  to  harmful  erosion  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing moderate  yields  with  soil  treatment  and  a  rotation  with  a 
high  percentage  of  legumes  and  grasses.  Level  land  rating  7  and8. 
Subclass  Ilia  -  Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  good  yields  with  soil  treat- 
ment and  a  good  rotation  (terracing  or  strip  cropping  recom- 
mended). Rolling  land  rating  5  ancL  h. 
Subclass  Illb  -  Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  with  soil 
treatment  and  a  good  rotation  (terracing  or  strip  cropping 
recommended).  Rolling  land  rating  5  and  6. 
Subclass  IIIc  -  Sloping  land  capable  of  producing  moderate  yields  •vrlth  soil 
treatment  and  a  rotation  with  a  high  percentage  of  legumes 
and  grasses  (contour  cultivation  recommended).  Sloping  land 
rating  7  and  8, 
Subclass  Hid  -  Rolling  land  capable  of  producing  fair  yields  with  soil  treat- 
ment and  a  rotation  with  a  high  percentage  of  legumes  and 
grasses  (terracing  or  strip  cropping  recommended) ,  Rolling 
land  rating  7  and  8. 
Subclass  TVa  -  Nearly  level  land  of  poor  productivity  (soil  treatment  needed, 

poor  alfalfa  soils).  Nearly  level  land  rating  9  and  10. 
Subclass  IVb  -  Rolling  to  strongly  rolling  land  subject  to  severe  erosion 
(soil  treatment  needed,  fair-to-good  alfalfa  soils). 
b/  Farms  were  placed  in  the  land-use -capability  class  which  contained  the  predom- 
inant proportion  of  their  total  land. 
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Table  21. — Proportion  of  Total  Farms  in  Each  Land-Use-Capatility  Class, 
Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms, 
LeEoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^ 


No. 

of 

farms 

Land 

-use-capatility  c 

lasB^ 

Item 

I 

H 

III   1   17 

VI 

vn 

(percent) 

S.C.S.  cooperators: 
Class  I  farmsi/ 

7 

61.8 

27.0 

11.2 

— 

-- 

-- 

Class  II  farms^b/-  _  _ 

kl 

50.2 

»+9.5 

18.8 

1.1 

.u 

.2 

Class  in  fann.s'b/  -  - 

23 

15.9 

26.1 

U9.8 

2.6 

5.2 

.h 

All  cooperators  -  -  - 

71 

29.2 

lfO.6 

26.9 

l.h 

1.7 

.2 

S.C.S,  noncooperators: 
Class  I  farma^/  -  -  - 

5 

55.7 

35.6 

8.li 

.3 

— 

— 

Class  H  farms^/-  -  - 

25 

27.6 

50.3 

20.8 

.8 

.5 

— 

Class  in  farmst/  -  - 

6 

17.7 

27.5 

J+6.5 

l.h 

.9 

— 

All  noncooperators-  - 

56 

30.5 

lOf.l^ 

22.9 

1.7 

.5 

-- 

a/  Class  I 


Class  II 


Level  land  not  subject  to  harmful  erosion  and  capable  of  producing 
moderate-to-high  yields  of  adapted  farm  crops  without  special  sup- 
porting conservation  practices. 

-  Land  requiring  some  simple  supporting  practices  of  conservation  or 
other  land  treatment  to  obtain  continued  moderate -to-high  yields 
of  adapted  farm  crops. 
Class  in  -  Land  subject  to  severe  erosion  which  requires  some  good  support- 
ing conservation  practices  and/or  other  land  treatments  to  be 
used  for  cultivation. 
Land  adapted  primarily  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture. 
Land  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  moderately  susceptible  to 
deterioration,  and  therefore  requiring  moderate  restrictions  in 
use  with  or  ■(•rLthout  special  practices. 
Class  VII  -  Land  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  highly  susceptible  to 

deterioration,  and  therefore  requiring  severe  restrictions  in 
use  with  or  without  special  practices. 
b/  Farms  were  placed  in  the  land-use-capability  class  which  contained  the  pre- 
dominant proportion  of  their  total  land. 


Class  IV 
Class  VI 
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